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The Restoration Movement in Choshi 
ALBERT CRAIG 


NTIL recent times, and to a certain extent, even at the present, most historians 
have spoken of the movements which led to the Meiji Restoration as lower 
samurai movements. It is my aim in this article to show that they were not. First, 
negatively, I hope to show by a consideration of what is meant by the term “lower 
samurai” and by the application of this to the Chéshii scene that the early Restoration 
movement or sonn6 j61 (Honor the Emperor, Expel the Barbarian) movement’ cannot 
be described as a lower samurai movement. Second, positively, I will attempt an 
alternate characterization in terms of the different groups participating in this move- 
ment in Chéshii from its inception in 1858 until its culmination in the Chéshi Civil 
War in 1865. 

The first reason why the sonné ji movement should not be termed a “lower 
samurai movement” is that the phrase “lower samurai movement” is so ambiguous 
and so vague as to be more of a hindrance than a help in characterizing the groups 
which were active on the eve of the Meiji Restoration. Definitions of what is meant 
by “lower samurai” vary from writer to writer. Some will define it in such a manner 
that ninety to ninety-five per cent of the military class are lower samurai; others de- 
fine it such that only about fifty per cent of the samurai class are called lower samurai. 
Such widely variant characterizations result from the great number of different cri- 
teria used in these definitions. Some writers define “lower samurai” in terms of the 
gradations of feudal rank; others have said that those samurai who did not have the 
right to an audience with their daimyo were lower samurai. Max Weber held that 
samurai without fiefs were lower samurai;? still other historians have defined “lower 
samurai” in terms of arbitrary income brackets. As an example of the latter, one his- 
torian has suggested that all samurai with fiefs or stipends of less than one hundred 
koku were lower samurai, those with fiefs or stipends ranging from one hundred to 
two hundred and fifty koku were middle samurai, and those with more than two 
hundred and fifty kokw, upper samurai.’ 

However varied the above criteria may be, each contains a certain truth concern- 
ing the status of samurai during the Tokugawa period. In the appropriate context, 
each can be used as a working definition, and as such, each has certain advantages 
and certain disadvantages. Unfortunately, however, many writers blithely use “lower 
samurai” without bothering to define the term at all. This is inexcusable: where a 


The author is Instructor in History at the University of Massachusetts. 

1It is well to distinguish between sonné and jo: as ideas and sonné j6i as the name of a movement. 
Both sonno and, to a lesser extent 761, continued down to, and even after 1868. The sonnd j6i movement, 
on the other hand, ended early in 1865; or, alternatively, one might say in 1865 it underwent a metamor- 
phosis emerging as the tohaku (Overthrow the Bakufu) movement. 

2 Shimmi Kikiji, Kakya shizoku no kenkya [A Study of Lower Samurai| (Tokyo, 1953), p. 2. 

3 Tanaka Akira, “Chéshi-han no Tempo kaikaku” [‘“‘The Tempo Reform in Chéshi"’], Historia, No. 
18 (1957), pp. 28-29. 
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variety of definitions makes “lower samurai” vague, a lack of definition reduces the 
term to an absurdity. Consequently, one finds writers lumping together men of 
diverse rank and status (Saigd, Okubo, Kido, Takasugi, It6, Yamagata, Okuma, 
Got6, Itagaki, etc.) as if all were equal or almost equal in station. 

Further, what is more significant for the purpose of this article is that even when 
“lower samurai” is rigorously defined, it is still impossible to apply it to the sonné 61 
movement in such a way that it becomes valid to call the movement a lower samurai 
movement. This can be illustrated by an application to the Chéshii sonno j6i move- 
ment of the two most common, and perhaps most valid, definitions of “lower 
samurai.” 

The first definition distinguishes between shi® (alternately shizoku” or shibun® or 
shikaku*) and sotsu® (alternately keihai’ or keisotsu’).* That is to say, it distinguishes 
between samurai and soldier, or, since “samurai” is used in English to denote the 
entire military class, between knight and soldier.® By this definition, “lower samurai” 
is defined as sotsu or soldier. In terms of the realities of Tokugawa society, this is one 
of the best possible definitions, Throughout the Tokugawa period the distinction 


#It should be noted that there is a difference between shi and sotsw when they are used as general 
terms roughly equivalent in their denotation to shikaku and kethai, and shi (or shizoku) and sotsu (or 
sotsuzoku') as names given to administrative categories after the Meiji Restoration. Shizokw as an ad- 
ministrative category was first established in 1869 (Meiji 2.6). It was set up as a new national class 
beneath the kazoku™ (nobles and former daimyo) and above the commoners at the same time that the 
daimyo gave up their fiefs and vassals to the Emperor (Aanseki hékan"). Six months later the Meiji 
government set up the distinction between shizoku and sotsu; originally this was to apply only to the 
former retainers of the Shogun. Actually, however, this distinction was picked up and used by almost all 
of the Aan. In fact, in most cases, the Aan went on to make many finer distinctions within these two major 
categories, mirroring the many fine distinctions of rank of the Tokugawa period. As a consequence, in 
1870 (Meiji 3.9), the government issued an order legitimizing the Aan's usage of these two categories 
but prohibiting the various finer distinctions. The difficulty with this order was that the decision as to 
who should be placed in the shizoku and who in the sotsu, was left to the various han. As a result, groups 
that in one Aan were made shizoku were in another, made sotsu. Some, for example, put the stratum of 
kachi in the shizoku and others put them in the class of sotsu. Some such as Mita-han said that samurai 
living outside of the castle town (chishi®, literally, “country samurai’) should be sotsu; others such as 
Takamatsu-han said they should be shizoku. Some Aan included baishin among the sotsu, while others 
made up an entirely new category, baisotsu”, for the rear vassals. (See Shimmi, pp. 1-8.) Because of these 
many irregularities, an order was issued by the Meiji government in 1872 (Meiji 5.1) abolishing the 
category of sotsu. The han were instructed to include all sotsa who had been hereditary retainers in the 
class of shizoku and to register all others, such as commoners who had been permitted to wear swords 
and to bear a name, single generation samurai, peasant officials, and the like, as commoners (heimin). 
This immediately gave rise to protests from those newly registered as commoners and a “Restore Rank 
Movement” (fukuzoku undé*) began which continued until 1887. Moreover, the older distinctions were 
unofficially continued: the old class or shi applied the pejorative “upstart shizoku” (nari agari shizoku’) 
to those newly elevated from the sotsu to the shizoku, in much the same way that the former nobles of 
the Court (kuge kazoku*) looked down on the newly ennobled daimyo as “upstart nobles” (shin kazoku', 
literally, “new nobles”). Consequently, it must be kept in mind that shi or shikaku in the Tokugawa 
sense is not strictly the same as shi or shizoku in the 1869-72 administrative sense, and that softsu or 
keihai in the Tokugawa sense is not exactly the same as sotsu or sotsuzoku in the early Meiji sense. Yet, 
in spite of the lack of perfect congruence, the Meiji administrative categories were obviously intended to 
mirror the Tokugawa classes and were substantially the same except for borderline cases, and therefore I 
felt justified in treating them together under one definition. 

5In English the use of “samurai” is both broader and narrower than in Japanese: broader in that it 
designates the entire bushi class and not just its upper levels, and narrower in that it fails to include Court 
or temple samurai who were not bushi. 
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between shi and sotsu (or between shikaku and keihai) was the fundamental cleavage 
within the military class. In Chdshi, for example, there were seventeen ranks or 
strata within the class of shi or knights, and twenty-three of sotsu or soldiers. Within 
each of these two divisions there was a certain limited measure of mobility; between 
them there was almost none. 

This distinction, moreover, was not limited to Chéshii alone but it was fundamental 
in most of the Aan in Japan. Shimazu Hisamitsu of Satsuma, for example, criticized 
the early Meiji conscription law saying that it “lowered shi making sotsu of them.”* 
A contemporary Japanese scholar, Shimmi Kikiji, in his work on the “lower samurai” 
of Owari-han writes that “in the period of the military houses there was a strict 
status distinction between shi and sotsu,” and he limited his study to an investigation 
of the latter.® 

In Chéshii at the beginning of the Bakumatsu period in 1853 there were about 
11,000 samurai; this is, of course, the number of samurai families and not the number 
of individuals within the samurai class. Of these 11,000 samurai about 5,600 were 
direct vassals and the remaining 5,400 were baishin” or rear vassals.° Of the direct 
vassals, about fifty-two per cent were shi and forty-eight per cent, sotsu. Comparably 
exact figures are unavailable for the class of rear vassals but known examples suggest 
that the proportion of shi to sotsu was roughly the same among rear vassals as among 
direct vassals.’° That the distinction between shi and sotsu was even more funda- 
mental than the one between direct and rear vassal can be seen by the fact that while 
a direct vassal shi was higher in social status than a rear vassal shi, a rear vassal shi 
was higher than a direct vassal sotsu.™ 

When this first definition is applied to the sonné 741 movement in Chishii we can 
immediately see that it was not a lower samurai movement, a movement of sotsz. 
Even excluding the Elders and others of the highest strata of shi who were a part of 
the movement after 1862, we find that a large number of the sonné di intellectuals, 
those in Chéshii associated with the school of Yoshida Shdin, were not lower samurai. 
Yoshida Shdin himself, Kido Kéin, Takasugi Shinsaku, Kusaka Genzui, Inoue 
Kaoru, Maebara Issei, Hirozawa Saneomi, and perhaps even Omura Masujiré, to 
mention only a few of the more prominent figures, were all shi, all upper samurai. 

A second definition of the term “lower samurai,” one which also has considerable 
merit, is substantially different from the first. This second definition limits the use of 
the term “upper samurai” to the top two strata, and a part of the third, out of a total 
of seventeen strata of shi. It then discerns an intermediary class of middle samurai 
consisting of the other part of the third stratum and the next four strata of shi; and 
finally, it lumps together the remaining ten ranks of shi, twenty-three ranks of sotsu, 





6 Suematsu Kench6, Boché kaiten shi [A History of Choshti and the Meiji Restoration) (Tokyo, 1921), 
I, 36-30. 

7 Shimmi, p. 1. 

8 Shimmi, p. 1. 

8 Umetani Noboru, “Meiji ishin ni okeru kiheitai no mondai” [“The Problem of the Kiheitai in the 
History of the Meiji Restoration”], Jimbun gakuhé, No. 3 (1953), pp. 17-18. Other records have placed 
the number of families of rear vassals as high as 6,000. 

10 Kimura Motoi of Meiji University has kindly given me figures which he obtained from the Kerat 
kytiroku cho” of 1870 showing the breakdown of the retainers (rear vassals) of Masuda Uemon, an Elder 
of Chéshi. Of a total of 538 retainers, 263 were shi and 275 sotsu. 

11 Boch kaiten shi, 1, 41. 
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and the entire body of rear vassals, into one great class of lower samurai. Like the 
first, this definition is very common: it was used by the Chéshi government in the 
administrative reform of the first year of Meiji;’? it was used in the Béché kaiten shi, 
the comprehensive history of Bakumatsu Chéshi;** and a definition very close to this 
was implied by Fukuzawa Yukichi when in his autobiography he spoke of himself 
as a lower samurai,’* or in his work Kyahanjé, he spoke of those of the rank of 
kachi‘ and below as lower samurai.”® 

Even apart from its widespread use there is almost as much to be said for this 
second definition as there is for the first. Though the distinction between shi and 
sotsu was primary during the Tokugawa period, there were immense differences 
between the upper and lower strata of shi. Socially and economically the upper shi 
and the low-ranking shit were almost in two separate worlds: the highest-ranking shi 
in Chéshi had a fief of 16,000 koku, larger than that of many daimyo; on the other 
hand, hundreds of lower shi received stipends of less than forty koku. Throughout the 
Tokugawa period and even during the Bakumatsu period, bureaucratic position in 
the han was limited almost exclusively to the top four strata of sht. However superior 
the lower shi might have felt towards the sotsu, when viewed from the vantage 
ground of an upper shi, his situation was not vastly different from that of the sotsu. 
Sufu Masanosuke, a shi of the fourth highest rank and the leader of the activist bu- 
reaucratic clique that controlled the Chéshi government from 1858 to 1864, once 
lamented during a period of crisis in 1864 that he could do nothing since his rank 
was so low.'® This statement was made in unusual circumstances; nevertheless, it 
indicates the great differences in position and power existing even within the top 
strata of shi. 


Upon applying this second definition to the Chdshi: samurai class, we find that 
less than one per cent of the samurai are upper samurai; about fourteen per cent are 
middle samurai, and eighty-five per cent are lower samurai.’” By this definition al- 


12 Kimura Motoi, “Hagi-han zaichi kashindan ni tsuite’ [“‘Country Vassal Groups in Chéshi’’], SZ, 
LXII, No. 8 (1953), 34. 

13 Boché kaiten shi, 1, 35, 47. This second definition is implicit when, for example, the mukyadori” 
or kachi are referred to as lower samurai. This may well reflect the early Meiji use of the term. The 
Béché kaiten shi also recognizes the distinction between shi and sotsu as fundamental throughout the 
Tokugawa period. 

14 Fukuzawa Yukichi, The Autobiography of Fukuzawa Yukichi, trans. Kiyooka Eiichi (Tokyo, 1948), 
p. 19. “Children of lower samurai families like ours were obliged to use a respectful manner of address 
in speaking to the children of high samurai families. . . .” 

15 Fukuzawa Yukichi, Ky#Aanjo, trans. Carmen Blacker, MN, IX (1953), p. 311. Fukuzawa’s distinc- 
tion between kytinin™, those with fiefs, and kachi, which often refers specifically to those who march in 
the cortege of their daimyo, but here used in its more general sense as foot soldier, is clearly not the 
same as our distinction between shi and sotsu. And yet Fukuzawa refers to it as the fundamental cleavage 
in the samurai class in Nakatsu-han. Therefore, it may be that this should be taken as an illustration of 
the diversity of samurai class structure during the Tokugawa period. Certainly most Aan would consider 
Fukuzawa, a member of the nakakoshé* as a shi and not as a sotsu,. When we consider that Fukuzawa’s 
description of Nakatsu samurai class structure excluded baishin, then the kytinin class may really have 
comprised only one-sixth or fourteen per cent of the total class, about the same as the middle and upper 
samurai in Chésha by our second definition. It is to be hoped that someone will analyze Fukuzawa’s 
Kytihanjé in relation to more universal terms which must appear in the documents of Nakatsu-Aan. 

16 Boch kaiten shi, V1, 57-58. 

17 By this definition only the highest two and a part of the third stratum of shi were upper samurai. 
The top two strata contained the eight hard families. The third stratum of sz, the so-called yorigumi’, 
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most any large movement of samurai would of necessity be a lower samurai move- 
ment unless it were made up from the ranks of those already in power. The sonnd 
j6i movement is no exception: by this definition it can indeed be called a lower samu- 
rai movement but to call it that is to say very little about it. Given this definition 
what now become important are the finer distinctions within the larger class of lower 
samurai. Which of the subgroups within the class of lower samurai were active in 
the movement and why, or what type of person within which subgroup was the most 
active, and so on. Moreover, even by this inclusive definition which designates eighty- 
five per cent of Chéshii’s military class as lower samurai, many of the most important 
sonn6 301 leaders, men such as Kido Kéin, Takasugi Shinsaku, Inoue Kaoru, Sufu 
Masanosuke, etc., were still either middle or upper samurai. 

Thus, neither of these two most common definitions of “lower samurai” can be 
satisfactorily applied to the sonné j6i movement. By the first, it is false to call it a 
lower samurai movement; by the second, it is closer to the truth but the truth is no 
longer meaningful. 

Perhaps even more dangerous than the ambiguity inherent in the common use of 
the term “lower samurai” is the fact that the term implies, or at least suggests, certain 
assumptions concerning the motivations of those who participated in the movement 
that are not true. “Lower samurai movement” suggests a single class united by com- 
mon economic and political frustrations and moved by a common resentment against 
the Tokugawa system under which they lived. It suggests an impoverished military 
class suffering from both the demands of their ham government and the demands 
of a new and rising commercial economy to which their traditional way of life 
could not adjust; a class of samurai who, by participating in the sonndé 761 movement, 
were somehow striking out at their feudal fetters; samurai who, finding no outlet 
for their ambitions within the existing society, were willing to turn tradition upside 
down to create a new order. This is a very seductive picture and one not completely 
untrue; vet, it is a distortion. 

First, the sonndé j61 movement in Chéshii was not the work of a single group with 
a single set of motivations; it was supported by at least three distinct groups within 
the Aan and its nature was as complex as that of these different groups. Second, eco- 
nomically, it is not clear that the conditions of the Chéshii samurai were any worse 
in the Bakumatsu period than they had been fifty or one hundred years earlier. Re- 
forms had been carried out during the 1840's and 1850's, the debts of the samurai had 
been reduced or taken over by the Aan, and the amount “borrowed” from the stipend 
of the samurai to supplement the Chéshi budget had been curtailed. Moreover, the 
rising price of rice during the Bakumatsu period made their fixed income worth con- 
siderably more than at an earlier period. Until these changes are studied in relation to 
the prices of other goods and services, one cannot simply assume that their condition 
was steadily deteriorating. Third, even if the conditions of the samurai can be shown 
to have grown worse during the Bakumatsu period—and it is very unlikely that this 
was the case in Chdshii—one may not infer automatically that they had become dis- 
enchanted with the old society. Rather, there are many indications that the vast 
majority of those participating in the movements of the Bakumatsu period were in- 


had sixty-two members with incomes ranging from 5.000 to 250 kohku. Of these 62 families, only those 
with fiefs greater than 1,000 koku were rated as upper samurai by this definition. 
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tent on recreating the virtues of the old society and not on creating a new order. Even 
commoners joining the movement seem to have done so to obtain the coveted status 
of the military class rather than from an anti-feudal position. Finally, the strength 
and nature of the sonné j6i movement varied, or appeared to vary from area to area. 
In Saga or Mito or Tosa, the movement seemed to transcend han borders: the loyalty 
of the “loyalist” samurai appeared to pass from a local to a national focus. On the 
other hand, in Chéshi, and possibly Satsuma, the loyalty of certain sonnd factions to 
the Emperor was inextricably linked with their loyalty to the daimyo. 

The difficulties of definition and assumptions involved in calling the sonné j0i 
movement a “lower samurai movement” may appear as a verbal quibble. Its signifi- 
cance, however, is much greater. If the movement cannot truthfully or meaningfully 
be called a lower samurai movement, and if the nature of the movement was not 
that suggested by the term, then one is forced to seek an alternative characterization. 
The razing of one construct must lead to the formulation of others. 

In Chéshi the sonnd j6i movement as it developed from 1858 to 1865 was sup- 
ported by three major groups each with a different character: the sonné 70: intellectu- 
als, the activist bureaucratic clique, and the auxiliary militia. The differing natures of 
these three groups can be seen by discussing phase by phase the movement as it 
emerged in Chéshi."® 

The first phase of the movement was the incubation period of the sonnd joi 
ideology and ideologists, centering on the school of Yoshida Shdin. It is this aspect 
of the movement in Chéshi that has been given the fullest treatment by Western 
historians. In terms of class origins the backgrounds of Shdin’s students were various: 
some were high-ranking shi such as Takasugi, others sotsu such as It6, and some 
were the sons of well-to-do peasants (perhaps it is significant that there are no famous 
names to mention in this last category). In spite of their diverse origins, were these 
students impelled by a common motivation? Judging from their own remarks, some 
were attracted by the person of Shdin, some came to imbibe of what in Hagi in 1857 
could be thought of as progressive education, others came simply because as sotsu or 
baishin they were ineligible to enter the official Chéshii “college,” the Meirinkan. One 
of Shdin’s former students, recollecting his own motives, wrote: “At the time the 
reputation of Master Shdin was high and everyone was going to his school; it was 
the fashion. Besides, I thought that I might be able to find [official] employment if I 
attended the school.”*® And yet, however diverse their material motivations may 
have been, those of Shdin’s students who went on to participate actively in the sonné 
jOt movement seem to have been singularly devoted to certain key concepts in his 
teachings. It is this common attachment to doctrine that enables us to refer to them 
as “sonno 701 intellectuals,” although “sonné 761 moralists” might be a better descrip- 
tion if it did not have other connotations as well.”° 


18 Most of the materials in the second part of this article have been culled from within the depths of 
the Béché kaiten shi. 1 did not feel it necessary to footnote materials that are readily available in standard 
secondary works, 

19 Yoshida Shéoin zenshii [The Collected Works of Yoshida Shéin], X11 (Tokyo, 1940), 206. 

20 Many extremely important questions still remain concerning the relation between Shdin’s school and 
the later rise of the Chéshii sonndé jd: intellectuals: how many students passed through his school, of these 


how many later became politically active, how many were inactive, how many who were active were not 
associated with the school, and so on. The answers to these and other related questions will shed consider- 
able light on the nature of the early movement in Chéshi. 
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If any of the groups in Chéshi which contributed to the movement can be 
thought of as possessing a loyalty which transcended the boundaries of the Aan it was 
undoubtedly this group, yet even this group seems from time to time to have been 
moved by what can only be called “han nationalism.” Shdin’s disciples, for example, 
once suggested that they join with like-minded samurai of Echizen, Owari, Mito, 
and Satsuma to assassinate the Bakufu Taird, li Naosuke. Shdin responded: “It 
would be a good thing to join with the others to punish the evil Ii; yet if the other 
han are the leaders and ours the follower, would this not be shameful”??? Shdin sub- 
sequently proposed an alternative assassination by which the Chéshii group could 
demonstrate their merit and open the way for later joint action in which Chéshi 
could participate as an equal. 

A second instance of the force of han nationalism occurred in the spring of 1859 
when Takasugi, Kusaka, and others of Shdin’s closest disciples broke with their teacher 
on the grounds that his plots would bring disaster to Chéshi. Rebuffed by Aan officials, 
Shdin had become increasingly fanatic throughout 1858; at one point he was told by 
han officials “to stop acting like a reckless student.” ** By early 1859 he had determined 
to sacrifice himself to his cause and began to plot wild and fantastic schemes, acts of 
terror and peasant uprisings with no hope of success. His students may have broken 
with him as much from self-preservation as from loyalty to the han, yet they spoke 
only of the latter. In 1859 loyalty to the han was functional while loyalty to a national 
Emperor was a dream cherishable only by extreme idealists. 

The second phase of Chéshii’s sonndé j6i movement began in 1861 after the execu- 
tion of Yoshida Shéin and the assassination of the Bakufu Tairé li. This second phase 
was a sort of transitional phase linking the intellectual sonnd joi-ism of 1858 and 1859 
with the bureaucratic sonnd jd1-ism of 1862. By 1861 the activist bureaucratic clique, 
the dominant clique within the Aan bureaucracy, had decided that Chéshii should 
embark on a policy of mediation between the Bakufu and the Court. The specific 
policy on which it hoped to mediate was heavily weighted in favor of the Bakufu. 
Consequently, it was attacked from two sides within Chédshii: on the one hand the 
conservative bureaucratic clique (the Zokuronto referred to by E. Herbert Norman)*8 
argued that any involvement in national politics was dangerous to the han; on the 
other hand the sonné 767 intellectuals contended that it was not in accord with the 
pro-Emperor traditions of Chéshii. The activist bureaucratic clique was little affected 
by these criticisms and continued with its negotiations between the Court and the 
Bakufu. 

The third phase of the Chdshii sonné j61 movement began in 1862 when Satsuma, 
by adopting a position slightly more favorable to the Court than that of Chishi, was 
able to supplant Chéshii as mediator between the Bakufu and the Court. This was 
a crucial point in the development of the Chéshii sonné j6i movement. At this point 
the activist bureaucratic clique in charge of the Chéshii government adopted the 
pro-Court sonnd joi position of the loyalist intellectuals. It did this not because of any 
intrinsic merits the doctrine might possess, not because the activist bureaucrats were 
convinced of its truth (since barely a year before they had been advocating an almost 
opposite policy), not because of the agitation of the sonné 7d: intellectuals to whom 


21 Naramoto Tatsuya, Yoshida Shdin (Tokyo, 1955), p. 132. 
22 Béché kaiten shi, il, 263. 
23 F. Herbert Norman, Japan’s Emergence as a Modern State (New York, 1948), pp. 64-66. 
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they had been almost indifferent, but solely as a means to regain the lead in national 
politics that Chéshi had lost to Satsuma. This proved effective. The Court which had 
dropped Chéshii’s mediation in favor of that of Satsuma now dropped Satsuma and 
once again took up with Chéshi. 

Who were these activist bureaucrats responsible for throwing Chéshi’s weight 
behind the sonndé j6i movement? They were samurai from the fourth highest rank of 
shi with fiefs or stipends averaging about one hundred koku.** Since only 661 of 
Chéshii’s 11,000 samurai had income of one hundred koku or more, this placed them 
roughly in the upper six per cent of the Chéshi samurai class.”° It cannot be over- 
emphasized that it was the military power of Chéshii controlled by this activist clique 
of bureaucrats which enabled the sonndé j6i movement to grow as it did in Kyoto in 
1862 and 1863. Had they not been backed by Chéshii, the sonné 761 intellectuals would 
have been scattered as chaff before the wind by any of the powerful Aan advocating 
more moderate policies. 

It should also be mentioned that the adoption of the sonndé j6i policy by the 
Chéshii government did not mean the inclusion of the sonndé 76: intellectuals in the 
government. For the most part, the relationship between these intellectuals and the 
activist bureaucrats was essentially symbiotic: the bureaucrats used the intellectuals for 
their contacts with the samurai of other Aan and the intellectuals used the official 
Chéshii position in Kyoto as a shield behind which they could spread their ideas‘and 
forward the position of the Court. The only exception to the separation of the two 
groups was the appointment of Kido Kin to a fairly important position in the Aan 
government. While his appointment may have been facilitated by the new sonn6 761 
policy of Chéshi it must be stressed that Kido rose through the usual channels of 
bureaucratic advancement and that he was a high-ranking samurai with a stipend of 
one hundred and fifty koku, a stipend higher than the average of one hundred koku 
of the activist bureaucrats. 

The fourth phase of the sonné ji movement, a period of decline, began in the 
summer of 1863 when two profound changes took place in the forces and fortunes of 
the movement. The first was the formation in Chdshi of an auxiliary militia; the 
second was the expulsion of Chéshii and the sonné 70: forces from Kyoto. The aux- 
iliary militia or shotat’ were formed in response to a bombardment of Shimonoseki 
by foreign warships. They were formed by the orders of the activist bureaucrats, 
organized by Takasugi Shiiisaku (a samurai with a stipend or fief of two hundred 
koku) who was given official position at this time, and, for the most part, led by the 
sonno 701 intellectuals. The composition of these auxiliary militia was mixed: part 
samurai and part commoner in varying proportions. The most famous if not the 
largest of the shotai, the Kthettat, contained more samurai than commoners. Several 
others whose composition have been analyzed contained about seventy per cent com- 
moners and thirty per cent samurai.”® A few of the smaller units may have contained 
an even larger percentage of commoners but they were not peasant militia by any 
means. The samurai component was made up mostly of rear vassals, ashigaru™, and 


24 Tanaka Akira, “Tobakuha no keisei katei” [“The Process of Formation of the Anti-Tokugawa 
Party”), Rehishicaku kenkyti, No. 205 (March 1957), p. 4. 

25 Réché kaiten shi, 1, 42. 

26 Tanaka Akira, “Chéshi-han kaikakuha no kiban” [‘“Foundation of Reformers in the Chéshi 
Clan], Shiché, No. 51 (1954), pp. 12-13. 
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the like, but they also contained a leaven of upper samurai, that is to say, shi as well. 
The commoner component was even more heterogeneous: peasants, hunters, mer- 
chants, priests, and even professional wrestlers were present in their ranks. In almost 
every case the commoners seem to have been motivated by a desire for the symbols 
and status of the samurai. These auxiliary militia were the third force supporting the 
sonno jot movement in Chéshi. 

The second profound change in the fortunes of the movement was the expulsion 
of Chéshi and the sonné joi intellectuals from Kyoto by a Satsuma-Aizu coup d’état 
in the summer of 1863. By this coup Satsuma once again regained the leadership in 
national politics which she had lost a year earlier; Chéshii and the sonnd j0i move- 
ment were once again relegated to the periphery of national politics. In reaction to 
this each of the three groups in Chéshii that had supported the sonnd 741 policies felt 
the need for a new and determined action to regain Chéshii’s former position. The 
activist bureaucratic clique needed national position to justify their own past policies 
and to maintain themselves in office (they were criticized more and more by the con- 
servative clique for having exposed the han to the dangers of national politics). The 
auxiliary militia wanted a chance to prove their mettle as warriors. And the sonn6 ji 
intellectuals wished to restore both Chéshi and the Court to their rightful position in 
national affairs. Since the national struggle was no longer one of words or policies, it 
was decided to launch a counter-coup. This was attempted in the summer of 1864 but 
it failed and Chdshi was declared the “Enemy of the Court” for having tried to storm 
the Imperial Palace. The First Chéshi: Expedition was proclaimed, orders were sent 
out by the Bakufu for the mobilization of the troops of the various han, and by the 
late fall of 1864 Chdshi was surrounded by a Bakufu army awaiting the order to 
attack, 

This led to the fifth and final phase of the sonné jot movement in Choshii. The 
threat posed by the imminent attack of the poised Bakufu army led to the dissolution 
of the sonné joi coalition first formed in 1862, and in a sense the dissolution of this 
coalition marked the end of the sonné j6i movement. One partner to the coalition, the 
activist bureaucratic clique, lost control of the han government which came into the 
hands of the conservative bureaucratic clique. The conservative clique then charged 
their opposition with the responsibility for the 1864 attack in Kyoto and executed 
seventeen of the activist clique (among them three Elders who were perhaps not 
members of any clique in a strict sense but who had led the attack on Kyoto). The 
conservative clique then ordered the auxiliary militia to disband: a few did but most 
of them merely withdrew to isolated spots in the Aan to await further action. If the 
sonné 761 movement shorn of its governmental support can be thought to have con- 
tinued at all it was in the militia. The third group, the sonndé 767 intellectuals, having 
no status in the official hierarchy of the han, were considered too insignificant to be 
punished along with the active bureaucrats and most of them withdrew with the 
militia. Only Kido and Takasugi who had held official position as well as having been 
disciples of Yoshida Shdin were forced to remain outside the han. 

Satisfied with these measures and confident that Chéshii under the conservative 
government was neutralized and would no longer aspire to a role in national politics, 
the Bakufu army withdrew. This was the signal for an uprising by the militia. It 
marked the beginning of the Chdshi Civil War. It was perhaps the most crucial 
moment in Chéshi Bakumatsu history. It marked the point at which the sonné jor 
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movement became the tobaku (overthrow the Bakufu) movement. It marked a new 
distribution of forces within the han. 

It also marked a battle between two extremes. No longer restrained by the rational 
calculations of the activist bureaucratic clique, undaunted by the prospects of a second 
Bakufu expedition against Chéshi, the militia led by the sonné joi intellectuals set 
out io unseat the conservative government. The conservative government also repre- 
sented an extreme of a sort. It was relatively unpopular and had long been out of 
power. It could command the allegiance of only a part of the regular han army. The 
nature of the Civil War is not yet completely clear but it seems to have been fought 
between units of the auxiliary militia and small sections of the regular han army. But 
a large number of important military groups such as rear vassals, a good number of 
the regular han army, and most peasant militia, remained neutral. Had these neutral 
groups supported the conservatives, the uprising of the militia would undoubtedly 
have been crushed. As it was the militia was victorious. 

Was the Civil War in any sense a struggle between upper and lower samurai? 
The nature and composition of the militia and sonnd jd: intellectuals (now tobaku 
intellectuals) have already been discussed; how do they compare with the conservative 
clique or bureaucrats and their military support? As measured in terms of rank and 
stipend, the conservative clique was of almost exactly the same status as the former 
activist clique. That is to say, the average stipend or fief of its members was about one 
hundred koku, placing them in the upper six per cent of the Chéshii military class.*7 
Their military support was various: some samurai from high-ranking families of the 
castle town of Hagi, some samurai who resented the inclusion of commoners in the 
militia, and some who fought solely because the conservative government could issue 
orders in the name of the daimyo. Since the fighting took place between extremes, 
and since most of the activist clique—the high-ranking sonné j6i supporters—had 
been executed, in a certain sense one can say that a class differential existed in the 
Civil War that had not existed earlier. However, one must remember that several of 
the Elders, the highest-ranking samurai of all, still favored the pro-Court forces while 
the conservatives used peasant troops to the extent that they could muster them. Even 
at this late stage, the common image of anti-feudal lower samurai (or lower samurai 
and peasants) fighting against a feudal aristocracy is a distortion of historical fact. 

In conclusion, it seems clear that the usual uncritical and undefined use of “lower 
samurai” has thrown more shadow than light on the study of Bakumatsu history. 
Therefore, it must be abandoned except when rigorously defined, and when so de- 
fined it can no longer be used to characterize the political movements of the period. 

In place of the class concept of “lower samurai” we have substituted a characteriza- 
tion in terms of three groups: the activist bureaucrats, the sonné 71 intellectuals, and 
the auxiliary militia. This is a more detailed analysis than the above, but it is also a 
different kind of analysis and we must be careful not to impute to these three groups 
the inflexible character which hitherto has all too often been attributed to the class 
of “lower samurai.” First, it should be made clear that none of the above groups were 
monoliths with a single set of class or group determinants. On the contrary, each had 
many facets and further research must explain which facet, or which combination of 
facets, was crucial at which times. There was also a great deal of variation within any 


27 Tanaka Akira, “Tobakuha no keisei katei,” p. 4. 
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one group. The activist bureaucrats split over the question of whether or not to adopt 
the sonné 701 policy in 1864. Both bureaucrats and intellectuals split over the question 
of the 1864 Kyoto counter-coup. Moreover, both in personnel and policies these groups 
were fluid, changing considerably over a period of time. The sonné 01 intellectuals 
who repudiated Yoshida Shdin in 1858 were quite different from those who began the 
han civil war in 1865. 

We must also emphasize that the actions of any group are not explicable in terms 
of the group alone (in contrast to the class concept of lower samurai with its fixed set 
of built-in motivations). The identity of the activist bureaucrats as bureaucrats, for 
example, is only one among many, and it becomes significant for the sonné 301 move- 
ment primarily at those points where it articulates with their identities as samurai of 
Chéshi, inhabitants of Japan, and so on, They exist within the structured field of 
Chéshii and it is chiefly the nature of this field and not the nature of the group that 
differentiates them from roughly comparable bureaucratic cliques in other han. 

To illustrate concretely the sense in which the success or failure of any group is 
due largely to the configuration of forces within which it is set, let us take the case of 
the Chéshii sonndé joi intellectuals. The ultimate triumph of this group in Chéshi 
does not mean that the group itself was stronger than similar groups in other han. 
Rather it was an indirect consequence of a decision by a traditional bureaucratic 
clique of upper-ranking samurai to launch Chéshi into the uncertain waters of 
national politics. This led to Chéshii’s competition with Satsuma which in turn led to 
the adoption of the sonné jd: policy as the official policy of Chéshi. In time the na- 
tional struggle over policy led to military struggles from which the pro-Court forces 
eventually emerged victorious. This victory, however, was based on the total strength 
of the Aan and not solely on the sonné 76: intellectuals. 

Finally, although this article has been limited to a consideration of merely one 
phase of an extremely complex question, the process indicated above suggests at least 
one possible line of inquiry into the problem of why certain han emerged to play 
important roles in the Restoration while others did not. If in any given han one can 
show the nature of its bureaucratic cliques, their position within the power structure 
of the Aan, and the factors influencing policy decisions in that han, then the position 
of the Aan in national politics will be understood. And this may further explain why 
the sonno j0i group in that particular han did or did not become important. Only by 
comparing the experiences of those han remaining inactive with those which were 
active will we be able to explain definitively the successes of the latter. 
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Takechi Zuizan and the Tosa Loyalist Party 


MARIUS B. JANSEN 


AKECHI ZUIZAN' was born in 1829, the eldest son of a géshi in Nagaoka 

district in Tosa. By 1856, when he was 27, he had become known as a leading 
master of fencing (kenjutsu) in Tosa. He then travelled to Edo, where he met and 
cooperated with fellow spirits from Mito, Chéshi, and Satsuma. He returned home 
the undisputed leader of Tosa loyalists. For a brief period in 1862 and 1863 he con- 
trolled, as much as any one controlled, the turbulent extremists in Kyoto and Edo. 
But at the point of his greatest success he overplayed his hand. His lord, Yamauchi 
Y6d6, proved to be unsympathetic to Takechi’s goals, and on the national scene the 
excesses of the Chéshii loyalists swung the balance temporarily in the direction of 
moderation. Takechi was restricted in his movements, imprisoned for his complicity 
in political assassination and his clear guilt in a presumptuous forgery, and he was 
finally ordered to commit hara-kiri in the summer of 1865. His career provides a use- 
ful close-up for the study of the loyalist movement in Tosa, 

The pattern of events in Tosa during the closing decades of Tokugawa rule 
showed many points of similarity to that seen in Chéshii. There was the same indig- 
nation over foreign insults, the same expectation of war, and a comparable astonish- 
ment at the revelation of Bakufu indecision and weakness. Tosa policy makers were 
subject to pressure from conservative groups which wanted no change and to urging 
from extremists who wanted immediate preparation for an antiforeign war. The han 
leaders preferred a course of moderation and prudence that would allow time for 
military and economic reforms, and at the same time they hoped that the troublesome 
issue of relations between Bakufu and court could be solved by a new arrangement 
between the two which would make possible greater national unity. Their program 
captured the allegiance of neither conservatives nor extremists, who joined hands to 
remove the outstanding statesman Yoshida Téyd from the scene. There followed an 
era of extremist ascendancy on the national scene in which Tosa and Chéshii men 
worked very closely to secure expulsion of the foreigners and greater power for the 
court. 

But there the similarities ended. The Aan administration checked and crushed the 
extremists in 1864 and 1865, and thereafter Tosa policy makers were never threatened 
from below. They resumed their earlier course of moderation, which now led to pro- 
posals for conciliar representation and ultimately to the Tokugawa resignation. 

Even before 1864, however, there were basic differences to be observed between 
the course of loyalism and antiforeignism in Tosa and in Chéshi. The ruling houses 
of the two areas stood in a very different relationship to the house of Tokugawa, as 
the Yamauchi of Tosa bore it gratitude for good treatment while the Mri of Chéshii 
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1 Takechi Hampeita; Zuizan was his go. 
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had a long-standing grudge to settle.? Furthermore, Tosa politics, unlike those of 
Chéshii, were dominated by one of the few able daimyo of late Tokugawa days. 
Yamauchi Y6d6 was able, by the force of his personality and intelligence, to be an 
actor instead of a follower of the drama of the times. But more important and more 
striking than these differences is the evidence of a clear-cut interest group which first 
championed the loyalist and antiforeign issues, with the result that those issues 
became associated with less favored strata in the class hierarchy. In Tosa loyalism was 
not simply a broad movement but, for some years, a party based upon clearly defined 
support, and it failed to win upper-rank backing until this initial stigma had been 
removed. 

Takechi’s Loyalist Party was drawn from two groups: géshi, “country samurai,” 
and shéya, village heads. They were groups with a distinctive tradition and outlook, 
whose relationship to their feudal superiors was unlike that of their counterparts in 
other parts of Japan. Their low place within the status divisions of the Tosa ruling 
class meant that the political leaders of Tosa would tend to shun a position associated 
with such groups. On the other hand, the commanding role the gdshi and shdya 
played in local and village life equipped them with the leadership and self-confidence 
they displayed in late Tokugawa days. 

In traditional schematizations of the Tosa ruling class géshi were ranked at the 
top of the five groups collectively known as kashi, “lower samurai,” and below the 
five (at times, six or more) ranks honored as jdshi, “upper samurai.” More recent 
analytical studies describe them as “quasi knights,” or junshikaku, and still members 
of the “upper class” as opposed to the petty retainers, or ketkaku.2 Sumptuary and 
ceremonial ordinances made a sharp distinction between géshi and their superiors, but 
the gdshi were given ceremonial, tournament, and audience privileges which also set 
them off from their inferiors.* Most important of all, however, was the fact that the 
goshi, unlike their inferiors, had fiefs, and that, unlike their superiors, who lived in 
the castle town, they resided in and administered them. 

The géshi category was instituted in 1613 as a device to utilize and pacify some of 
the Chdsogabe retainers who found themselves masterless after Sekigahara when 
Tosa was transferred to Yamauchi Kazutoyo. These Chiésogabe retainers were, in 
time, outnumbered by newcomers to the rank, but they contributed the tradition of 
antiquity and respectability which distinguished gdshi into late Tokugawa times. 





2 The fifteenth Yamauchi daimyo, Y6d6 (Toyoshige) expressed this succinctly in an argument with 
Saig6 Takamori of Satsuma in 1867; “We are after all in a very different position from you, since we 
bear the Tokugawa a moral obligation.” Quoted in Osatake Takeshi, Meiji ishin (Tokyo, 1947), III, 773. 1 
am indebted to Mr. Michio Hirao, formerly archivist of the Yamauchi family, for the preferred readings of 
this and several other Tosa names used here, as well as for much counsel. 

3 For the most recent analysis, Irimajiri Yoshinaga, Tokugawa bakuhansei kaitai katei no kenkyu 
(Tokyo, 1957), p. 305. Pp. 207-344 treat Tosa developments, and represent a synthesis and, in part, 
republication of Professor Irimajiri’s numerous shorter publications on Tosa society. 

4 The goshi system is described by Irimajiri (See n. 3); Ozeki Toyokichi, “Kdchi han no géshi ni 
tsuite,” Tosa shidan, No. 48 (Kéchi, 1934), pp. 117-154; Matsuyoshi Sadao, Shinden no kenkya (Tokyo, 
1936), pp. 233-311. Basic documents for the development of the class are contained in the recent volume 
of the Kinsei sonraku kenkyii kai, Kinsei sonraku jichi shiryéshi: Vol. 1, Tosa no kuni chihé shiryé 
(Tokyo, 1956), pp. 383-431. In English there is a short appendix in E. H. Norman, Soldier and Peasant 
in Japan: The Origins of Conscription (New York, 1943), pp. 58-65, based largely on Matsuyoshi; and 
R. B. Grinnan, “Feudal Land Tenure in Tosa,” TAS], XX, 2 (Tokyo, 1893), 228-247, based on conver- 
sations with a Tosa kard (Shibata Kamichiré) and géshi (Hosokawa Gishé.) 
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Géshi ranks grew in number as Tosa administrators tried to provide incentives for 
land reclamation. This policy was established by the great administrator Nonaka 
Kenzan, who set the pattern for subsequent administration of the fief, in 1644.° In 
Nonaka’s day it was necessary to establish descent from Chdésogabe retainers, but 
subsequent ordinances governing entrance into the rank placed much more emphasis 
on reclamation and on character than on family. Any qualified applicant who had 
been instrumental in the reclamation of an area of new fields (shinden) producing a 
minimum of 30 koku of rice was a potential géshi. By 1763, indeed, the early regula- 
tions governing qualifications had been so far eased as to provide that even applicants 
whose ancestors had engaged in trade would be considered. A number of prominent 
goshi of late Tokugawa times, among them Sakamoto Ryéma, descended from fami- 
lies which had entered the rank in this manner. 

It was therefore inevitable that merchant capital became involved in the acquisi- 
tion of gdshi rank. Reclaimed lands were often in several parcels located in widely 
separated places, so that it required capital to develop them. The géshi who did this 
sometimes resided in K6chi like absentee landlords and even continued their previous 
enterprise. And, since there were limits to the potentiality for land reclamation in 
Tosa, moneyed merchants had even greater opportunities for entering the rank 
through purchase of the land and rank of existing géshi. Indebtedness and commer- 
cialization resulted in the transfer of géshi patents already issued, and han legislation, 
although it tried to forbid merchants from buying their way into the rank, freely 
permitted other groups to do so. A recent survey comes to the conclusion that of the 
742 goshi in the 1860's, 212 had entered the rank since 1830, for the most part by 
purchase.” 

As is to be expected, many writers conclude that the outlook of the géshi as a 
group changed with the social origins of newcomers to the rank and that they tended 
to become in some sense “pro-merchant” or “modern.”*® But the evidence does not 
seem to support this. Such statistical evidence as is available suggests that more 
recruits came from shéya and wealthy farmer than from merchant families. And, 
while there is evidence that the géshi old guard resented the newcomers at times, 
identical interests and identical schooling were as likely to make the newcomers 
zealots for their status, if only to compensate for their late entry, Moreover, the ma- 





5 Nonaka Kenzan (1615-63) was a scholar and administrator who devised intellectual, economic, 
and political policies which established Tosa as one of the great fiefs. Extensive reclamation and riparian 
works extended cultivation, while han monopolies tapped other products to augment official income. Neo- 
Confucian scholarship was introduced, and scholars like Yamazaki Anzai and the Tani line of Confucian- 
ists were encouraged. Shortly before his death Nonaka was the victim of bureaucratic rivalry and demoted 
and banished on charges of oppressing the people. There are many biographies. For an account of 
Nonaka’s career and fall, Ozeki Toyokichi, “Kambun no kaitai ni tsuite,” Tosa Shidan, No. 24 (Kéchi, 
1928), pp. 24-40. 

€ Trimajiri, p. 281, and “Tosa han ‘chénin géshi’ no kaisei ni kansuru ichi shiryd,” Shakai kagaku 
tokyt, 1 (Tokyo: Waseda University, 1956), p. 102. 

7 Ikeda Yoshimasa, “Tempo kaikaku ron no saikent6: Tosa han o chishin ni shite,” Nihonshi kenkya, 
No. 31 (Kyoto, 1957), pp. I-15. 

® For recent statements of this view, Ikeda, Joc. cit., and also “Hansei kaikaku to Meiji ishin: Kéchi 
han,” Shakat keizaishi gaku, Vol. 212, No. 5, 6, pp. 561-582, and “Tosa han ni okeru Ansei kaikaku to 
sono hantai ha,” Rekishigaku kenkyi, No. 205 (Tokyo, 1957), pp. 18-29. For figures of one year which 
show fifteen chénin among fifty-five entrants, Irimajiri, 286. Social origin, of course, need not determine 
outlook, although where relatives continued in trade it could be expected to condition it. 
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jority of the gdshi continued to live in their fiefs; they were, in a sense, among the few 
remnants of “pure” feudalism in a society whose elite had adopted an urban, absentee 
life. 

The géshi were self-conscious and proud, and a series of incidents illustrated their 
sensitivity to slights from upper-class samurai. The most famous of these came in 
1797, when an upper samurai murdered a gdshi who had insulted him. When the Aan 
administration showed no sign of punishing the murderer there was muttering 
among the géshi; before very long delegations of protest came pouring into Kdchi. 
The Aan administration was forced to increase its punitive measures against the upper 
samurai involved in order to avoid an intra-class war. The gdshi of the area continued 
restive until 1801, when the murderer was deprived of his rank and banished.’ 
Takechi Zuizan himself, the descendant of an old family of Chdsogabe retainers, 
lived near the scene of this incident, and the géshi esprit it reflected was an important 
factor in the organization of his Loyalist Party. 

The other group that provided so many members for the Tosa Loyalist Party were 
the shdya, or village heads. Formally they were not members of the ruling class at all, 
but in any realistic diagram of the social structure they would be placed with or near 
the goshi. Shéya were appointed by the district commissioner (kéri bugyd) from 
among the leading families in the village. Actually, most of them were members of 
families whose heads had served the office for many generations, and many traced 
their eminence to pre-Tokugawa times when the distinction between samurai and 
farmer was still a hazy one. Shdéya ran their villages, and they also represented them 
in dealing with higher authority. They developed a strong sense of responsibility. For 
most of the leading Loyalist shdya, men like Yoshimura Toratard and Nakaoka 
Shintaré, there can be provided petitions and protests to the central authorities against 
new and excessive taxes and monopolies.’® These were no ordinary commoners, and 
they certainly do not deserve the overtones of the term “peasant.” 

In late Tokugawa times there were striking instances of shdya dissatisfaction in 
Tosa. In 1837 the shéya of four villages close to Kéchi joined to protest against town 
officials who had tried to take higher and more honorable seats at a temple festival. 
“There is,” they petitioned, “a distinction of superior and inferior within income. 
That gained from rice fields is superior, while income gained in silver or copper is 
inferior.” Town officials, who worked with impure merchants, could not compare 
with shdya whose associations were with virtuous farmers. Shdya performed the most 
important administrative tasks of their society,’ and to try to compare them with 
town officials was “like comparing sky and ground.” 

The shéya also felt their status threatened by bureaucratic changes of the late 


® Hirao Michio, Nagaoka son shi (K6chi, 1955), pp. 88-92. 

10 For Nakaoka, the biography by Hirao Michio, Rikuentat shimatsu ki (Tokyo, 1942), p. 9; for 
Yoshimura, Hirao Michio, Yoshimura Torataré (Tokyo, 1941), pp. 14-17. A convenient summary of 
monographic studies of shéya powers in other parts of Japan can be found in Kodama KGda, Kinsei némin 
seikatsu shi (Tokyo, 1957), pp. 94-130. 

11 “Tt is our great task to be entrusted with care of the rice fields, dry fields, mountains, rivers, and 
ocean. We encourage farming and fishing, we see to the payment of the yearly tax and the performance of 
public works, and, if it becomes necessary, even the conscription of workers for military preparations. In 
addition we are responsible for the management of numerous other matters, In the final analysis, ours is 
the office which is entrusted with carrying out all the really important affairs of the realm .. .” Quoted 
in Hirao Michio, Tosa némin ikki shiké (K6chi, 1953), p. 126. 
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Tokugawa years. Instead of upper retainers, petty samurai were being sent to deal 
with them, and they were forced to show these low-ranking emissaries the courtesy 
that had traditionally been reserved for the great. As a result, their office was being 
cheapened, and their authority weakened. In 1841 a group of shdya formed a Shéya 
League (Shéya Démet) which petitioned for a return to earlier practices. They 
desired exclusive authority over all in their administrative areas; they wanted the 
privilege of family names and swords for their sons, the right of using force in inter- 
rogations, and the dignity of being addressed as “esquire” (dono) in official corre- 
spondence. In private and secret documents the shédya went much farther. They 
argued that their office could be traced back to the mythological age, and that they, 
as “head of the people,” were more important than the samurai, “the feet of the 
nobility.” “Within the four seas under heaven,” they wrote, “there is only one who 
is supreme ... That supreme being, in all reverence, is the Emperor. The shogun is 
his deputy, the daimyo are his commanders who head the administration, while the 
shoya are his officers to whom is entrusted responsibility for the land and the people.” 
Thus they and their lord owed their status to the Emperor; but the samurai were a 
product of more recent times.’* There is no record of any official response to these 
protests, but they go far to account for the enthusiasm with which the shdya entered 
national politics shortly after. 

The gdshi and shdya both resided in and represented the countryside as opposed 
to the higher ranks which lived in Kochi, and they had much in common. Since the 
gosht were not under shdya jurisdiction in the countryside, and since they reported 
separately to higher authority, they were also frequently competitors for influence in 
local affairs. The shdva petitions indicate a resentment of gdshi. Nevertheless, it is 
probable that their complaints against their superiors outweighed their local rivalry. 
Their sons were similarly educated, usually in the same schools, and the make-up of 
the Loyalist Party testified to their common outlook. Moreover, as has been pointed 
out, shéya sons provided the largest number of recruits to the gdshi class. 

None of the proposals or protests that have been mentioned can be described as 
“forward looking” or “progressive.” They appealed to a nobler past, and in this they 
reflected the ideological trends in Tosa. It was a tradition that promoted reverence 
to the ancient throne and prepared the ground for antiforeignism. The shdva protests 
give evidence of a considerable background in historical and literary training. It was 
a training received in the private schools (shtjwku) scattered throughout Tosa, where 
virtually all the shdya and gdsht sons were educated. The prevalent teaching in these 
schools was that of Chu Hsi Neo-Confucianism, and it had been transmitted through 
the line of Confucianists which stemmed from Tani Shinzan (1663-1718). But Tani, 
a student of Yamazaki Anzai, had absorbed much of his teacher’s emphasis on Shintd, 
and in one of his works, Hoken tatki uchiktki, he set forth his belief that Japanese 
studies ought to be the basis of all intellectual activity, with Chinese wisdom being 
added after the national learning had been mastered.’* There were also teachers who 
allowed no Chinese learning to pollute their writings, and it is of particular interest 


12 The full document can be found in Hirao, Tosa némin tkki shiké, pp. 128-140, and it will be in- 


cluded in a forthcoming volume of readings on Tosa social and economic history which is in preparation. 

13 Shinzan was the go of Tani Shigetd (1663-1718). For a discussion of his thought, Itoga Kunijir5, 
Kainan Shushigaku hattatsu no kenkyti (Tokyo, 1935). pp. 123-139. For a brief mention of his relation 
to the loyalist movement, Tokutomi Tichir6, Tosa no kinné (1929), pp. 10-11. 
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to find an uncle of Takechi’s a specialist and teacher of the Shinté revival. Kamochi 
Masazumi (1791-1858) was full of reverence for his Emperor and of scorn for China, 
and he greeted the arrival of Perry with an ode to the kamikaze. Kamochi’s researches 
in the Man’yésha and other early texts, and his vigorous nationalism, undoubtedly 
had their effect on Takechi and other future loyalists who were his students."* 

Takechi and his men thus had some loyalist indoctrination in their youth, and 
those who, like Takechi, went to Edo received more there. But Takechi was not in 
any sense an intellectual. Indeed, in his day Tosa was not an area of intense intellec- 
tual activity. The senior councillors are said to have been unable to read the official 
translation of Commodore Perry’s letter when it was circulated to the han for com- 
ment.’® Sasaki Takayuki reports that, because a Tempo era official named Mabuchi 
Kahei was dismissed for being a fervent follower of shingaku, the merchant creed, 
any samurai who displayed undue interest in things intellectual thereafter was likely 
to be reproached by his fellows for secret shingaku leanings.’® There may have been 
more intellectual activity in lower ranks than in the higher, but there is no way of 
establishing it, Certainly most of the loyalists show no great literary ability in their 
correspondence. And when the Chéshii shishi (“men of high purpose,” the name the 
loyalists used for themselves) showed Takechi poems of their teacher Yoshida Shéin, 
they had to go on to explain them to him because the language was a little over his 
head."” 

Takechi Zuizan was the eldest son of a géshi whose status and origin placed him 
in the middle group of those with his rank. The family claimed descent from a 
Chésogabe retainer. It had attained gdshi rank early in Tokugawa times, and its 
lands, scattered in four villages, were rated as yielding 51 koku, 1 to, 8 shé, 7 gd an- 
nually.’® These scattered fields must necessarily have been worked by others, so that 
there was no problem about Takechi’s decision to reside in Kochi after he became a 
fencer. Nor was there lacking the income which was required for his education, 
which included, as has been noted, some work with his loyalist uncle. 

But Takechi’s real love was fencing, kenjutsu. He studied this from the age of 
twelve. He was an imposing physical specimen, over six feet tall,’® and he quickly 
established his leadership and charysma among his friends. He received training in 
several of the Kéchi fencing schools, and in 1854 he opened his own academy in 
Kochi. Here he trained over 120 men, almost all of them future loyalist activists. After 
the coming of Perry the han administration sought to spur military studies, and 
Takechi was assigned to several district magistracies to train young men in fencing. 


14 Matsuzawa Takurd, Man’yé to Kamochi Masazumi no shogai (Tokyo, 1943), p. 254; and Ogata 
Hiroyasu, Kamochi Masazumi (Tokyo, 1944), reprint a good deal of Kamochi's writings as well as de- 
scribing his life and influence. 

15 This, at least, is the version given by a source which is very hostile to the “upper samurai”; Zuizan 
kai, ed., Ishin Tosa kinné shi (Tokyo, 1912), p. 32. 

16 Sasaki Takayuki, Kinno hisshi: Sasaki R6 K6 sekijitsu dan (Tokyo, 1915), p. 28. For shingaku, see 
Robert Bellah, Tokugawa Religion (Glencoe, Ill., 1957), pp. 133f. For Mabuchi Kahei, Hirao Michio, 
“Tempo ‘Okoze gumi’ shimatsu,”’ Tosa shidan, No. 36 (Kéchi, 1931), pp. 23-33. 

17 Hirao Michio, Takechi Zuizan to Tosa Kinnoté (Tokyo, 1943), p. 34. 

18 Hirao, Takechi Zuizan, p. 4. 

19 His followers often referred to him as Bokuryi Sensei, “The India Ink Dragon” because his appear- 
ance—great height, pale and intense face, a frame tempered and disciplined in fencing practice—suggested 
that of a dragon in monochrome paintings. 
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In 1856 he was assigned to do further study in Edo at the Momonoi school of fencing 
there. With him went five of his students. 

In the 1850’s the Edo fencing academies were full of young samurai who saw in 
the foreign danger a new reason to take their task seriously. They moved in an envi- 
ronment conducive to indignation and agitation; a sense of common purpose grew 
rapidly among them, and the conspiracies of the 1860’s grew out of friendships 
formed in the 1850’s. Low-ranking samurai like Takechi outnumbered “upper” 
samurai in the schools, and they were also more free from official restraints, They 
were assigned to train with and learn from their contemporaries from other areas, 
and they stayed to talk and conspire with them. 

Takechi fitted into this society perfectly. A recognized master of his art in Tosa, he 
received special privileges of residence away from the Edo han residence, and he soon 
became the adjutant of the fencing master. His counterparts from Chéshi, Satsuma, 
and Mito came to respect him as a jimbutsu,?° and he established a clear ascendancy 
over young fencers from Tosa like Sakamoto Rydma. Significantly, Takechi also 
became known as Tenndzuki, “Emperor lover.” 

In 1857 Takechi returned to Tosa. His followers now drew up a formal request to 
his former fencing instructor urging him to nominate Takechi for a special han 
award. They cited his successes in Edo and his personal and moral excellence, and as 
a result Takechi was awarded an additional life income of two rations.”* 

From now on Takechi was in touch with colleagues from other areas. But it was 
still early in his career. When a party of Mito men tried to come to K6chi for consul- 
tation on joint action after li Naosuke had taken power in 1858, they were unable to 
penetrate the border station. Takechi sent Sakamoto Rydma with a friend to the 


border to talk with them, and the visitors noted with dismay how little developed 
political consciousness was in Tosa. “The two Tosa men,” one noted in his diary, 
“don’t know a thing about their han’s affairs; Sakamoto doesn’t even know the names 


of any of the ministers.” 2” 


This ignorance and indifference came to a quick end as Ii Naosuke’s purge 
extended to Yamauchi Y6d6, who was forced to retire and then restricted to his 
Shinagawa residence. Takechi and his men now began to follow and to criticize the 
cautious policy of Yoshida Téyé and the Aan administration.** Then, after news of 





20 For one such estimate, that of Kabayama San’en of Satsuma: “at the first meeting I could see he was 
a courageous character.” Shiseki kydkai series, Takechi Zuizan kankei monjo, Hayakawa Junzabur6, ed. 
(Tokyo, 1916), I, 53. 

21 Takechi monjo, 1, 26-30. Hirao, Takechi Zuizan, pp. 15-19. This “two rations” (Ninin fuchi) is 
described by Tanaka Kéken as follows: “This two rations meant five gd of unpolished rice a day per 
person, or in other words one shd, two go, five shaku per day.” Seizan yoei: Tanaka Koken Haku shoden 
(Tokyo, 1924), p. 49. Tanaka's family tried to stay alive on this, but for Takechi it was of course extra 
income. 

22 Iwasaki Hideshige, ed., Sakamoto Ryéma kankei monjo (Tokyo: Nihon shiseki kydkai, 1926), I, 56. 

23 The han policy was, for a time, extremely cautious because of fear of further punishinent for Y6d6 
and his family. The administration was led by Yoshida Téy6 (Motokichi), one of the outstanding statesmen 
of late Tokugawa Japan. Yoshida was a vigorous reformer and modernizer who antagonized the upper 
and privileged groups by his attempts to limit their income and power; he also advocated a thorough- 
going attempt at trade and expansion to “uninhabited islands” in order to strengthen the han treasury. 
Fukushima Nariyuki, Yoshida Téyé (Tokyo, 1927), one of several biographies; and Otsuka Takematsu, 
ed. Yoshida Téy6 iké (Tokyo: Shiseki ky6ékai, 1929). 
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the murder of Ii Naosuke by Mito samurai reached Tosa in the spring of 1860, they 
began to see the possibility for action of their own. 

Meanwhile Takechi’s stature as a fencer continued to grow, making it easier for 
him to travel and intrigue. In 1959 Takechi was appointed general inspector for 
kenjutsu for all Tosa men of géshi, shirafuda rank and above, and in the summer of 
1860 he was authorized to travel in central and southern Japan to observe fencing 
techniques. After his return, in the spring of 1861 he travelled once more to Edo. It is 
probable that he went as a fencing master, but while there he worked with complete 
freedom and in virtual disregard of han installations. 

Takechi now became an intimate of the core group of Restoration sh1shi. Kusaka 
Genzui and Kido Kin told him of the teachings of Yoshida Shdin, while Kabayama 
San’en of Satsuma told him of plans there. The Mito men who had failed to penetrate 
the Tosa guard stations brought him up to date on affairs in their area. The pattern of 
loyalist plans began to emerge. 

It was at this time that Takechi drew up the pledge that became the program for 
the Tosa Loyalist Party (Tosa Kinné T6). It lamented the humiliation of the divine 
country by the barbarians. “As a group,” it read, “we are determined, by forming this 
brotherhood, to reactivate the Japanese spirit [Yamato damashi]; we will let no per- 
sonal interests stand in the way, and together we will give our all for the rebirth of 
the nation. We swear by our deities that if the Imperial Flag is raised we will go 
through fire and water to ease the Emperor’s mind, to carry out the will of our former 
lord, and to expel the foreign evil from our country.” Two years later a copy of this 
pledge was presented to the “former lord,” Yamauchi Y6d6. It was signed—in blood— 
by 192 men, virtually all of gdshi and shdya stock, from all parts of Tosa. All but one 
or two of the 83 Tosa loyalists who met their death between 1861 and 1868 were 
there.*4 

The loyalist program Takechi and his friends worked out was not without its con- 
tradictions. Antiforeignism was a basic element, as was respect for the Emperor. The 
coming of the barbarians had distressed the Emperor, and action was required to 
right the situation. Action would require preparation, and preparation would require 
correction of the “wavering and indolence caused by long years of peace.” One way 
of overcoming this, as later memorials made clear, was to select men for their ability 
instead of for their rank. And since the needs of the day were military, there is little 
doubt that the ¢dshi and shdya expected to profit from an impartial search for talent. 
Yet their stand was not yet fully anti-Tokugawa (although there were “evil forces” 
in Edo), and not at all consciously antifeudal. They thought—mistakenly—that their 
“retired lord” had been punished for advocating an antiforeign war, and as a result 
they saw no contradiction between their feudal loyalty and their Imperial reverence. 
Only evil or stupid officials stood in their way. 

Takechi and his Loyalist Party thus seized the loyalist and antiforeign issues for 
their own. There were of course individuals of higher rank who agreed with many of 
their points. Sasaki Takayuki and Tani Kanjé, whose education had been very simi- 
lar to Takechi’s, saw much merit in the loyalist position. Others, like Itagaki (then: 
Inui) Taisuke, would gladly have joined a crusade to drive out the foreigners. These 
men were not prepared to risk their status by joining a secret party, however, and 


24 Takechi monjo, 1, 36-53. 
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they could never approve of direct action by their social inferiors. Sasaki Takayuki, 
who had also been a student of Kamochi Masazumi, explained: “We tended to agree 
with Takechi for the most part, but since our relationship to our lord was quite differ- 
ent from his we could not approve entirely. And while his arguments seemed entirely 
peaceable and reasonable, the dangerous thing was that the men around him were 
almost all very low-ranking bravos.”*° As a result Takechi got no help from Sasaki or 
Tani, and Itagaki was to organize a group of upper samurai to guard against violence 
by Takechi’s partisans. 

After the Loyalist Party was formed, Takechi and his friends from Chéshi and 
Satsuma agreed that instead of resorting to direct action immediately they would 
return to their homes to win over their han administrations to the idea of cooperative 
action in favor of an antiforeign, loyalist program. There should be less deference to 
the wishes of the now vacillating Bakufu, and more attention paid to the opinions of 
antiforeign court nobles like Sanjé Sanetomi. But this program proved difficult to 
carry out. Takechi found his feudal superiors in Tosa scornful of the agreements he 
had made and unimpressed by his assurances that Satsuma and Chéshii were due to 
change their policies. Yoshida T6y6 was particularly unenthusiastic about the idea of 
working with the court nobles, and felt that those “long sleeves,” as he called them, 
had no political sense and no political or military resources. 

Takechi’s géshi and shdya followers, however, were much more impressed by the 
glamor of the Kyoto nobles. One after another they started slipping past the border 
guards at night, finding shelter with their friends or enlisting as kuge-zamurai in the 
small establishments supported by the Kyoto nobles. Yoshimura Toratar6é, Sakamoto 
Rydma, Tanaka Kéken, Hijikata Hisamoto, and others entered upon the rénin life.7* 
Takechi finally became convinced that he would lose all chance of controlling his 
group if he delayed any longer, and in May 1862, he gave the signal for his men to 
assassinate Yoshida T6y6. Yoshida was hated by the top conservatives whose jobs and 
incomes seemed threatened by his reforms, and as a result the new conservative 
regime made little effort to locate or punish the assassins, 

A few of Takechi’s friends received minor but useful posts in the inspector (met- 
suke) bureaus under the new regime. The conservative leaders were less wary and 
less intelligent than Yoshida T6yd had been, and they proved easier for Takechi to 
handle. It was his goal to persuade his lord to join the Satsuma and Chdéshii forces in 
Kyoto. Takechi was still without an official post, but he was able to manipulate allies 


25 Sasaki Ro K6 sekipitsu dan, p. 145. 

26 Ishin Tosa kinno shi, pp. 105f. It was of course somewhat easier for low-ranking personnel, with 
less of a stake in their society, to flee, and yet even they were abandoning their families and jeopardizing 
their futures. Their letters home were full of efforts to explain such action, as when Sakamoto Ryéma 
wrote the parents of a friend, Ike Kurata, who had just fled: “The daimyo . . . do not understand the 
idea of returning the Emperor to a position of power, and yet it is the thing that needs most to be done. 
What, then, are men of low rank to do to ease his Majesty’s mind? You know that one should hold the 
Imperial Court more dear than one’s country, and more dear than one's parents. The idea that in times 
like these it is a violation of your proper duty to put your relatives second, your han second, to leave 
your mother, wife, and children—this is certainly a notion that comes from our stupid officials” . . . from 
an unpublished letter in the Seizan (Tanaka) Bunko, Sakawa, Kochi Prefecture. And there were other 
attractions of leaving, as shown in a letter Sakamoto wrote his sister in 1865: “In a place like home,” he 


wrote, “you can’t have any ambition. You waste your time loafing around, and pass the time like an idiot.” 
Sakamoto monjo, 1, 136. 
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at court to secure Kyoto pressure on the young daimyo Toyonori (age 16) to stop in 
Kyoto on his way to Edo. Toyonori’s procession left Kdchi on July 22, 1862. At the 
last minute it was swollen by the addition of large numbers of géshi who appeared 
in Kéchi and clamored for permission to accompany their young lord.** The proces- 
sion was stopped near Osaka by an outbreak of the measles, and it finally entered 
Kyoto on September 18. 

Takechi now came into his own. He could resume his close relationships with 
friends from Chéshi (which had forsaken the moderation of Nagai Uta), and he 
could work with court nobles. Kyoto belonged more and more to the kuge-zamurai 
and rénin who thronged its streets. Their old friends now reappeared as influential 
persons in the trains of the daimyo of the southwest. And they were dazzled by the 
vigor, the eminence, and glamor of the court nobles. Takechi and his Tosa friends 
worked chiefly through Sanjé Sanetomi, who was related to their lord. Sanj6 was 25, 
and his friend Anegakoji Kintomo was 23. 

As the shish? grew in power and confidence, Bakufu prestige and police power in 
Kyoto waned. A wave of violence began shortly before the Tosa entry. With new re- 
cruits from Tosa, it grew in intensity. Enemies, real and fancied, and officials with a 
real or supposed connection with Ii Naosuke or with Yoshida Téy6 were struck 
down. The fencing academies had contributed little toward driving out the bar- 
barians, but they proved ideal schools for political assassination. The term tencha 
(heavenly punishment) began to appear on placards and sheets and walls, and for 
those who ignored threats the sight of heads of the swordsmen’s victims, exposed on 
the principal intersections of Kyoto with placards explaining their crimes, served as 
somber warnings, Takechi’s bravos contributed more than their share to the inse- 
curity of the capital.?* In the boldest strike a party of twenty-four Tosa, Chéshi, and 
Satsuma men overtook and ambushed a city commissioner and his party who were 
returning to Edo. Under the circumstances, it is not surprising that the conservative 
mediocrities who had led the Tosa procession to Kyoto lost ground to Takechi and 
his partisans. Koyagi Gohei, their leader, returned to Kochi in despair. 

Shortly after Takechi’s arrival in Kyoto, he composed a memorial which he passed 
on to friends in the court and to which he affixed his young lord’s name. This was 
one of the boldest calls for restoration of power to the throne that had yet been made. 
Takechi proposed three basic steps. First, that the entire Kinai plain be brought under 
direct rule of the court, and that the area be garrisoned with troops under the control 
of court nobles. Osaka merchants could be ordered to pay for whatever expenses were 
involved. He argued that an imperial army was required because no daimyo could be 
expected to give top priority to defending court land. Second, the sankin kétai system 
should be revised sharply, with daimyo to come only once in three or perhaps five 
years. Third, the court should resume responsibility for all political decisions. In fact, 
he concluded, “all political orders should come from the court, and the daimyo should 
come to Kyoto instead of Edo for sankin kétai duty.” If the court were to order seven 


27 For the details of the trip, Ishin shiry6 hensan jimmukyoku, Ishin shi (Tokyo, 1943), III, 230f; for 
the gdshi, Hayakawa Junzaburé, ed., Kambu tstiki (Tokyo, 1913), I, 421. A few months later gdshi 
and Shdéya initiative was shown again when a party of fifty, among them Nakaoka Shintaré, insisted on 
being allowed to go to Edo to protect their former lord, Y6d6. Hirao, Rikuentai shimatsu ki, pp. 18-30. 

28 For documentation based on Takechi’s fragmentary diary showing how his residence served as 
planning center for a series of such murders, Hirao, Takechi Zuizan, pp. 136-142. 
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or eight large han to mobilize immediately, Takechi suggested, the Bakufu would 
take a respectful attitude toward these plans.”® 

Takechi’s star reached its zenith with the dispatching of an embassy to Edo. An 
earlier mission, led by Ohara Shigenori and escorted by Shimazu Hisamitsu, had 
summoned the shogun to make changes and come to Kyoto. It was now decided to 
follow this with a second mission to order him to drive out the foreigners. The mis- 
sion left Kyoto December 3, 1862, and reached Edo fifteen days later. Chief ambassa- 
dors were Sanjé Sanetomi and Anegakoji Kintomo, and the escort was provided by 
the young Tosa lord Toyonori who traveled with five hundred of his men. No mem- 
ber of the mission was better pleased than Takechi Zuizan himself. He had come to 
Kyoto in his lord’s train as a low-ranking samurai, Now he was a member of the mis- 
sion which his lord was escorting to Edo, serving in the retinue of the court noble 
Anegakoji. Instead of his old name he bore the honorary title Yanagawa Samon, 
Lord of Chikugo. He had exchanged the long blade with which he had become 
famous for the dainty sword of a court noble, and instead of striding along in the 
dust he now rode in a palanquin. It is not difficult to see what a satisfactory outlet 
activities of this sort must have been for a man who, a year earlier, had not been able 
to get a hearing from his han officials. Takechi’s letters to his wife reflect his emo- 
tions: “When we arrive in Edo, I'll get to enter the castle, and I am to see the Shogun. 
We will also offer gifts. And the Lord Shogun will give us gifts of clothing. Truly, it 
is astonishing.” And, of the men assigned to him: “I’m followed everywhere I go by 
these fellows; it’s really just like a kydgen.”*° When the mission returned to Kyoto 
at the end of January Takechi was promoted a grade, to rusuigumi. He was now an 
upper samurai. But it was also his last success. 

Takechi’s fall was a product of many causes, among them his failure to realize 
the true feelings of his former lord, Y6d6. Far from being in danger in Edo, Yod6 
was being consulted by the Bakufu reform administration and working with it to 
promote, under the slogan kdbu gattai, a reconciliation between court and camp. 
Takechi, however, mistakenly thought that Y6d6 would lend his prestige to an anti- 
foreign and loyalist movement in cooperation with the Kyoto extremist nobles. 
Therefore, anxious to have a mature and able figure represent Tosa in the Kyoto 
councils, he arranged to have the court recall Y6d6 to Kyoto. 

Y6d6 handled the shishi with great care. He was, in the words of a British ob- 
server, “a far-seeing man of the highest intelligence . . . obviously gifted with that 
magnetic attraction which is so rare even amongst the greatest men . . .” In addition, 
his fame as a drinker and bon vivant helped to establish his repute with his extremist 
retainers.*? He wined the shishi, praised them, and then saw to it that they were kept 
in check.3? When he left Edo for Kyoto he issued instructions to all his samurai to 


29 Text in Takechi monjo, 1, 109f. For Takechi’s activities in connection with this, Ishin Tosa kinnd 
shi, pp. 168f. The suggestion for a change in attendance at Edo was, however, already in the process of 
implementation at the suggestion of Matsudaira Shungaku. 

30 Takechi monjo,1, 138. Ishin Tosa kinno shi, pp. 180. 

31 Memories by Lord Redesdale (A. B. Mitford), (N. Y., n.d.), II, 438-439. There are good biogra- 
phies by Hirao Michio, Yéd6 K6é kiden (Tokyo, 1943), p. 447; and Sakazaki Bi, Geikat Suikéd (Tokyo, 
1902), p. 419. Geikai Suik6, “Drunken lord of the whale seas,” was the way Y6d6 styled himself. 

82 Characteristic of his method was the way Y6d6 responded to Takechi when he was shown the 
signed pledge of the Loyalist Party. Instead of discussing it, he first said, “Hampeita, do you like sake? 
Let me pour you some.” And then, after a bit, “Your intentions are fine, but it’s not good to form a party. 
Let's burn the pledge.” Hirao, Ydd6 K6, pp. 126-127. 
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warn them against unnecessary contacts with men from other fiefs, and he forbade 
criticism of han officials. Furthermore, he authorized Itagaki Taisuke to form a group 
of upper samurai to counter the threats of the low-ranking swordsmen. But he did 
not reveal his full intentions for some time, and while he prepared his steps Takechi 
presented him with memorial after memorial urging him to appoint people of ability 
rather than rank, and urging him to prepare Tosa for early action. Y6d6 responded 
by sending two of Takechi’s top assistants to Tosa to take up posts in the Aan gov- 
ernment. They went gladly, expecting posts of importance, and before going they 
obtained a “rescript” from a court noble endorsing the kind of reforms they planned 
to make. But the Kéchi administration was ready for them, and nothing came of 
their plans. In May, Takechi himself was appointed director of the Tosa residence in 
Kyoto. His new duties made further visits and intrigues with his friends almost im- 
possible. So the loyalists had lost their freedom of action. Blustering and entreaty 
gained them nothing. 

In July 1863, Y6d6 returned to Tosa, taking Takechi with him. Once there he 
began an investigation of the murder of Yoshida Téy6, who had been his personal 
favorite. The loyalist era was waning. After Satsuma and Aizu troops drove Chéshi 
out of the Kyoto palace stations on September 30, Y6d6, convinced that extremism 
had finally run its course, arrested Takechi and his lieutenants. There followed a long 
and drawn-out investigation of Takechi’s earlier activities. Several of his top assistants 
were condemned to suicide, but it was harder to implicate Takechi personally in the 
violence of the past year.** 

During all of this the Tosa Loyalist Party did not stop its efforts. Yoshimura 
Torataré lost his life in one of the risings that followed the expulsion of Chéshii from 
Kyoto. Hijikata and Tanaka entered service with the refugee court nobles, while 
others, like Sakamoto Rydma and Nakaoka Shintaré, became major actors in the 
politics of the closing years of Tokugawa rule. Still, the core of the movement—Take- 
chi, Mazaki S6r6, Hirai Shijird, Hirose Kenta, and others—were lost to Y6d6's 
counter purge. 

There was talk of a revolt in Tosa to free Takechi from prison, but the géshi and 
shdya loyalists feared that a rising might shorten Takechi’s life at the hands of his 
jailers. After several appeals failed, a group of twenty-three géshi and shdya in eastern 
Tosa decided to organize a demonstration in the summer of 1864. They drew up a 
manifesto setting forth their grievances, and moved out in military order. They ex- 
pected no real violence, and planned to retreat by sea or across the border into Awa if 
it proved necessary. But instead han units attacked them, the pass station refused to 
allow them passage into Awa, and those who were not killed in action were executed 
shortly afterward.*4 

The investigation of Takechi dragged on into the summer of 1865. He kept in 
close touch with his family and friends from prision, and read a great deal. The han 
administration was unable to get a confession from him, and yet it felt that so long as 
he lived it would be unable to restore order and unity. One of the principal figures in 
the Aan administration was Gotd Shdjird, a disciple of Yoshida Téy6 who had been 
with him at the time he was murdered. Goté, with Y6d6’s approval, decided to put an 
end to the problem. Takechi was ordered to commit seppuku for having taken ad- 


33 Ishin Tosa kinno shi, pp. 247-315. 
34 Thid., pp. 560-572, 644-651. The “Noneyama Incident.” 
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vantage of the political situation to form a party, for agitating people’s minds, for 
instigating plans among court nobles, for presenting plans disrespectfully to his 
former lord, for losing sight of his proper place, despising higher authority, disrupt- 
ing order, and using disrespectful language.*® 

The Tosa Loyalist Party thus has to be considered a failure. Its strength was 
broken, nearly half its original number killed, its leaders executed or put to flight. 
Those members who, like Sakamoto Ryéma or Nakaoka Shintar6, survived, achieved 
importance by outgrowing the type of violence and antiforeignism that Takechi rep- 
resented. Why did the loyalists fail ? 

One reason lies in the fact that the Aan leadership, constantly reminded of its ob- 
ligation to the Tokugawa shogun, would never support a movement of forthright 
opposition to the Bakufu. It is striking to see how frequently Takechi was reminded 
by Yoshida Téyd, by Y6d6 himself, and by others, that the Yamauchi relationship to 
the Tokugawa was very different from that of the Mori and Shimazu. The Yamauchi 
had been rewarded, the others punished, after Sekigahara. 

A second element relates to the nature of the Tosa samurai ranks. The ranks at 
the top owed everything to the Yamauchi and the Tokugawa, while those further 
down owed a good deal less. Any movement led by, or made up of goshi and shdya 
could never have upper-rank support, Tanaka Koken later described the Tosa restora- 
tion movement as a struggle between ranks, and Sasaki’s memoirs seem to bear him 
out. The accounts written by the loyalists are never-ending complaints against upper- 
class stupidity and arrogance. 

But it will not do to credit the lower class loyalists with antifeudal thoughts. They 
wanted to re-arrange the feudal system a bit, but they never questioned it. They men- 
tioned the commerical economy—and the Aan’s manipulation of it—only to deplore it, 
and their ideas for exploitation of merchants were if anything rather more crude than 
those of their superiors.*® 

A few years later, when the logic of the times showed that a change in Tokugawa 
status was inevitable and essential to national unity, and when it could be proved 
that unless Tosa joined in such a change the Aan would lose out permanently, its 
policy changed. But it did so slowly and reluctantly. With Takechi’s firebrands out of 
the way, Sasaki, Itagaki, and Goté could accept and even sponsor Sakamoto’s ideas of 
a shogunal resignation, while Y6d6 would accept it as an ingenious way to save the 
house of Tokugawa. 


It is doubtful that Takechi, had he lived, would have had much enthusiasm for 


35 Full details of the interrogations, many of them in Takechi’s own words, in Tosa kinnd, pp. §14- 
814, and in Takechi monjo, Il; sentence in monjo, Il, 258-259, July 3, 1865. Years later Kido Kéin, 
Takechi’s old friend, asked Y6d6 over sake: “’Takechi was a man whose like we are not likely to see 
again; why did you have him executed?” Y6d6 answered that Takechi was a rascal who had assassinated 
his minister Yoshida Téy6, who had been reforming the government according to Ydd6’s wishes, and 
that if he had let him live the realm would have disintegrated. Omachi Keigetsu, Hakushaku Goté 
Shéfiré (Tokyo, 1914), pp. 141-142. Sasaki’s memoirs bear out the argument that it was difficult to re- 
store order in Tosa as long as Takechi remained alive as a focus for the loyalists. Sasaki Rd K6, p. 308. 

36 Thus Kamioka Tanji suggested to Takechi that Osaka merchants, if they resisted pressure for 
forced loans, could be intimidated by having shishi commit hara-kiri on the spot, and predicted that no 
merchant could resist more than three suicides. Ishin Tosa kinné shi, pp. 294-296. Other loyalists, how- 
ever, responded with more rational schemes as the prospect of power brought new responsibilities, and 
Mazaki S6r6 and Hirai Shijiré advocated the purchase of foreign ships and the export of more Aan 
products to Osaka—ideas they had objected to in earlier days. Ibid., pp. 166, 259. 
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these final maneuvers. He was first and foremost an ideologist and not a politician. 
He was impatient with compromise, intense, and intolerant. His letters to his family 
from prison show a rough, earthy humor, and a fiery, unquenchable conviction of be- 
ing in the right. It was this supreme confidence, this preparedness to force through 
simple solutions to complex problems, that made the shishi so effective in creating 
the initial disorder of the early 1860's, and which doomed them to education or failure 
thereafter. Like his lieutenants who resolved to show by the beauty of their seppuku 
that a gdshi was as good a samurai as his superiors, Takechi accepted most of the 
values of his society. Loyalty to his lord and fief made him refuse to flee when his 
Chéshii friends warned him of danger. He had a poor opinion of the new military 
units that were to include commoners,** and he apparently remained convinced that 
fencers could deal with foreigners. As with the extremists of the Shéwa years, 
Takechi and his followers affected their times more by the creation of unrest than by 
the establishment of new patterns. Indeed, it could be said that many of his victims, 
and certainly Yoshida Toy6, were closer to modern Japan than was this martyred 
loyalist. 


87 Takechi monjo, 1, 370. The failure of Takechi’s party to rally commoner support is contrasted to 
the policy of the Chéshi loyalists by Haraguchi Kiyoshi, “Bakumatsu seisé no ikkésatsu: Tosa han o 
chishin to shite,” Rekishigaku kenkyu, No. 142 (Tokyo, 1949), p. 41, who finds the Tosa loyalists more 
land-based and less “modern” than their Chéshi counterparts. 














Nishi Amane—A 'Tokugawa-Meiji Bureaucrat 
ROGER F. HACKETT 


N the transition of Japan into the modern world, the role of those who first intro- 
duced the techniques, institutions, and ideas of the West deserves special attention. 
Performing the service of what Toynbee has called “the human counterpart of the 
‘transformer,’ ”? these were the men who learned the secrets of a foreign civilization 
and adapted them to their own community to enable it to adjust its life to the in- 
trusive Western society. To some degree the whole leadership of Meiji Japan carried 
out this function, for soon after the Restoration the pursuit and application of knowl- 
edge from the West was made official policy. For the most part the military and po- 
litical leaders were concerned with the mastery of Western military techniques and 
administrative and economic forms. But among the intelligentsia there were those 
who performed the broader task of learning and teaching the manners and morals, 
customs, and beliefs of European society. As advocates of Westernization they were 
important agents of change before as well as after the Restoration. 

There were two classic routes followed by those who became “transformers”: 
knowledge of a foreign language and travel and study abroad. Nishi Amane followed 
both of these routes after a more traditional training in his native province. He was 
born in 1829 in the castle town of the Tsuwano fief, adjacent to the fief of Ghasha, 
the eldest son of a physician at the court of a tozama daimyo.” In his early years he 
received the classical education accorded the sons of the samurai, advancing from one 
private school to another. In both the orthodox literary and military arts he showed 
exceptional talent and for it gained recognition from the han authorities. It was in 
compliance with the daimyo’s orders to take up duties at the Aan residence in the 
Tokugawa capital that he went to Edo at the age of twenty-three. 

This sojourn in 1853 was as decisive in his own life as the contemporary intrusion 
of Commodore Perry was in the life of the nation. For it was while presenting lec- 
tures in Edo that he met a fellow clansman who was studying Dutch grammar. He 
quickly decided to study Dutch himself and thereby took a step which changed his 
whole life. Under more advanced scholars of Dutch he made rapid progress in the 
new language, soon branching out to read works on mathematics and gunnery. After 
three years he was confident enough to undertake the study of English. From his 
tutors word spread to Tokugawa officials of his proficiency in foreign languages. The 
recognition came at a most opportune time. 

Perry’s arrival spurred efforts for a more systematic exploitation and use of West- 
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ern knowledge. The Bansho Shirabesho, “Institute for the Investigation of Barbarian 
Books,” was founded in 1856 by the Bakufu to fill this need and operated as a center 
for instruction in Dutch (later in other studies), a repository for foreign books, and 
as a translation center.’ In 1857 Nishi, on the strength of his ability to read English 
more than for his knowledge of Dutch, was recruited to join its staff. The majority of 
the staff were, like himself, drawn from outside of the government; they were not 
originally direct Tokugawa retainers but all were now placed on the Tokugawa rolls 
and considered government officials. 

As a teacher-official Nishi engaged in both the translation and instructional work 
of the institute. Meanwhile, as an official he used his privilege to petition the shogun; 
once to encourage the development of Ezo (Hokkaido) and a second time to propose 
the sending of students abroad. The latter was followed with a request that he be al- 
lowed to go abroad to study. The Bakufu had already decided to send students abroad 
for naval training as part of a plan to build up a navy.* When the Dutch government 
agreed to undertake the training of naval cadets in The Hague, Nishi was permitted 
to travel to Holland with the first group. 

Language proficiency had taken Nishi a long way. His departure for Europe in 
September 1862, in company with the cadets and a companion, Tsuda Mamichi, 
opened up new opportunities. After a voyage of eight full months and travel overland 
from Marseilles, the students reached Rotterdam, from where the naval cadets pro- 
ceeded to The Hague and Nishi and Tsuda, the liberal arts students, headed for the 
University at Leiden. Nishi had a clear notion of what he intended to study. This is 
apparent from a letter he wrote to Professor J. J. Hoffman (1805-78), the first occu- 
pant of the Japanese chair at Leiden. Nishi explained that by establishing a special 
institute the Tokugawa government had recognized the importance of introducing 
the learning of Europe, but that many areas of knowledge were still unknown. He 
continued: “For Japan’s relations with the states of Europe changes in domestic poli- 
tics and institutions are needed. And for this, understanding of the fields of statistics, 
law, economics, political science, and diplomatic relations is necessary, but these sub- 
jects have not been introduced. Therefore it is our objective to study all these sub- 
jects .. . We would like to learn these subjects and their philosophical bases. As the 
religious thought behind our laws appears to differ from the philosophies of Des- 
cartes, Locke, Hegel, and Kant, we would like to study them .. . We feel a study of 
these subjects would be useful in raising our cultural level.”*® 

Hoffman first had Nishi and Tsuda spend three months in further study of 
Dutch. He then placed them under the supervision of Professor Simon Vissering, an 
economist. For almost two years (December 1863 to November 1865) they received 
private instruction from him in the subjects of jurisprudence, international law, con- 
stitutional law, economics, and statistics. With the assistance of other faculty members 


3 Okubo Toshiaki, “Bakufu no Oranda gakusei” [“Bakufu Students Educated in Holland”], Nihon 
rekishi, VII (July 1953), 2-9. It was through Professor Okubo’s suggestions and articles that I first became 
interested in Nishi’s career. 

4 Orders for several ships had been placed with the American Minister in Edo and initial payments 
delivered when the Civil War in the United States caused a change in the plans to develop the navy and 
train naval personnel in America. See Ishin shiry6 hensan jimukyoku, Ishin sht [History of the Restora- 
tion) (Tokyo, 1939-42), IV, 349. 

5 Quoted by Okubo, “Bakufu no Oranda gakusei,” p. 3. 
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they read broadly in the fields of political theory and philosophy—selections from 
Bentham, Mill, Comte, and Kant. Many of the lecture outlines they were given and 
some of their notes have been preserved.® By the end of 1865 the first Bakufu students 
to study abroad in the fields of social science and philosophy ended their foreign train- 
ing. They had acquired valuable knowledge which they put to use on their return. 

When Nishi returned to Japan he resumed his position at the Bansho Shirabesho 
which, in accordance with its broader purpose, had changed its name to the Kaiseijo, 
“Institute for Development.” He was soon promoted to a professorship and embarked 
on a series of well-attended lectures on the subjects he had studied abroad. At the 
behest of the Bakufu he and Tsuda translated and circulated their lecture notes. The 
importance of these notes may be seen in the fact that Nishi’s notes on international 
law were published in 1866 in a four-volume work printed from woodblocks entitled 
Bankoku koh [International Law], the first study to appear in Japan on the subject.” 
He also became a major translator of the messages communicated to the Bakufu by 
foreign governments. His talents were in great demand and in each act he performed 
he drew closer to the highest councils of the government. Confidence was shown in 
him when in 1867 he was invited to instruct the shogun in the study of French. 

One interesting way in which Nishi put his knowledge to work was in drafting a 
constitution designed to restore imperial rule while retaining actual power for the 
Tokugawa government. Nishi proposed a threefold division of power into what he 
called the “rights of the court,” “rights of the Bakufu,” and “rights of the daimyo.”* 
Legislative power would be vested in two houses—an upper house composed of lead- 
ing daimyo and a lower house made up of samurai from each han. Legislation would 
be submitted to the Bakufu which would retain “executive power over the whole 
country.” The Bakufu would present laws to the Court for sanction, but the latter 
would not have the power to veto, In this way, after returning the government to the 
Emperor, through the principle of the separation of powers the Bakufu could protect 
its real authority. This was only one of several constitutional schemes suggested by 
members of the Bakufu at the time of Tokugawa Keiki’s resignation as shogun. But 
the times were such that the government was not able to profit from these plans. 
Power had irretrievably slipped out of the hands of the Bakufu. 

In the waning moments of the Tokugawa era, Nishi remained with the ex-shogun, 
accompanying him first to Edo, and then Shizuoka where he retired. Nishi’s main 
task was to draft public declarations that the shogun wished to make. When the 
Tokugawa family released their retainers to allow them to become loyal citizens of 
the Emperor and enter any trade they desired, Nishi was forced to contemoplate his 
next move. But a major move was not necessary. Before the abolition of the fiefs 
many daimyo began to develop military academies providing Western training for 
their officers. The Tokugawa family decided to establish a military school at Numazu 
and invited Nishi to join its faculty. 

For the next two years Nishi took charge of developing this school. This required 
the organization of a curriculum suitable for a military academy, and the elaboration 





© Facsimiles of notes kept by Nishi Amane are reproduced in Okubo Toshiaki, comp., Nishi Amane 
gensha (Tokyo, 1945), I, 2906-562. 

7 Ohira Zengo, “Janan’s Reception of the Law of Nations,” The Annals of the Hitotsubashi Academy, 
IV, 1 (Oct. 1953), 55-66. Nishi dedicated the published volumes to the shogun. 

8 Toyama Shigeki, Meiji ishin (Tokyo, 1951), p. 59. 
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of rules and regulations. However, a major aim was to train cadets along Western 
lines, to teach them not only modern military arts but to instruct them also in a wide 
variety of liberal arts subjects. Courses of instruction covered English, French, biol- 
ogy, astronomy, geography, economics, and history. The inclusion of these subjects 
in addition to military subjects was a radical departure, and the fame of the school 
spread rapidly. Men from many han came to take the qualifying examinations to 
enter the school. Those who were accepted were, according to the original plan, to 
receive diplomas after seven years at the academy. The efficiency with which Nishi 
ran the school gained him wide and favorable attention and his curriculum became a 
model for other han military schools. 

The new Tokyo government also observed these developments with interest. In 
the summer of 1869 the Minister of Defense in the new national government, Omura 
Masujird, inspected the school and was most favorably impressed. Even before the 
opening of the Numazu academy a government military school had been established. 
With the abolition of the Aan in 1871 all former han schools were prohibited and the 
Numazu school came under the jurisdiction of the central government. 

Sixteen months before the Numazu school was closed, Nishi received an imperial 
summons to join the Meiji government. He was reluctant to leave the service of the 
Tokugawa family but at the latter’s insistence he accepted. Nishi’s invitation had been 
initiated by Katsu Awa, an ex-Bakufu official who had played a prominent part in 
bringing hostilities to an end and now was in the Meiji government. Katsu had rec- 
ommended Nishi to General Yamagata, then the Vice-Minister of Defense, who, re- 
calling the favorable impression Nishi made on Omura, petitioned the emperor for 
his service. It is interesting to note that it was the same Katsu Awa whose memorial 
to the shogun fifteen years before had led to the establishment of the Bansho Shira- 
besho. 

Thus Nishi made his transition into the new government. As a student and 
scholar, as translator and purveyor of “Western learning,” official and military ad- 
ministrator, Nishi ended a decade of service as a Tokugawa retainer. As he was to 
carry on essentially the same activities in the Meiji government, his transition was 
far from abrupt. Most of the former Bakufu retainers lost their positions of leader- 
ship; a few became leaders again. Nishi joined Katsu Awa, Enomoto Takeaki, 
Shibuzawa Eiichi, Katé Hiroyuki and other ex-Bakufu officials assisting those who 
had defeated the Bakufu. It is important to note that the Meiji government had at its 
disposal experienced men, ex-Bakufu officials whose familiarity with the West was 
gained through the mastery of foreign languages and study abroad. Thus, Western 
pressure, which helped to shape the modern development of Japan, proved also to be 
decisive in selecting-new leaders out of the leadership produced in the final days of 
the Tokugawa era. 

For the next sixteen years (1870-86) Nishi applied his knowledge of the West in 
the military bureaucracy of the central government.’® He began his life in the De- 
fense Department in charge of the translation section, a sub-division then engaged in 
the investigation of the military-school systems of the West. Concurrently he was 





® Matsushita Yoshio, Meiji gunsei shi ronsha [Essays in the Military History of Meiji] (Tokyo, 1938), 
pp. 290-293. 
10 Matsushita, Meiji gunsei shi ronshu, pp. 294-299. 
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given the duty of maintaining the archives and compiling a confidential history of 
the Department. In 1871 he was given a higher rank and in the following year when 
the Defense Department was reorganized into separate Army and Navy Ministries, 
Nishi became one of the two assistant vice-ministers. He continued to head the trans- 
lation section which was within the First Bureau and later (February 1874) he took 
over the work of the Sixth Bureau (the army archives). The Sixth Bureau was re- 
sponsible for maps, records, and other documents, In whatever capacity he served his 
knowledge of foreign languages and institutions proved most valuable. 

Under his supervision a staff of translators began in 1874 to compile the first dic- 
tionary of military terminology giving the equivalent terms in French, German, 
Dutch, English, and Japanese. This dictionary was completed in 1881. More impor- 
tant than providing tools for military education was his aid in drawing up rules and 
regulations for the orderly development of the modern army. Most important was his 
assistance in the drafting of the conscription law. For this work he studied, trans- 
lated, and extracted useful parts of foreign military laws and regulations. Many of his 
translations served as the basis of rules for the organization of the military forces 
along European lines. His services as a “walking encyclopaedia”*™ were gratefully 
acknowledged on more than one occasion by General Yamagata, the Army Minister, 
who deserves major credit for the successful modernization of the military forces of 
Japan. In a foreword he wrote to a biography of Nishi that never was published he 
recalled the desperate lack of suitable, trained personnel to carry out the decision to 
reorganize the military system, but added: “Fortunately Nishi was recommended .. . 
he had been a student in Holland and had also studied both English and French. In 
each he achieved great ability ... He had almost limitless knowledge about military 
laws, regulations and organization ...I greatly appreciated this as order was brought 
to our army system. His great talent made the inadequacies of others painfully ap- 
parent.” ? 

Twice during these sixteen years of service he left for brief periods to serve in the 
Imperial Household Ministry, His rank at the court rose steadily; in 1882 he held a 
position in the genrdin. Ill health finally ended his career in the bureaucracy but four 
years later, in 1890, he was appointed to the House of Peers. After his death in Janu- 
ary 1897, he was made a baron posthumously. All these honors reflected the gratitude 
of the government and, in particular, the Army authorities, for his services. Yamagata 
and others recognized his contribution but to the public at large his activities within 
the military organization remained relatively unknown. 

This anonymity has several possible explanations. In part it rests in the fact that 
he chose to remain a civilian within a military bureaucracy in which the generals 
have understandably received wider attention. He was content to remain in the back- 
ground as a scholar among the generals. Another reason for Nishi’s obscurity as a 
military bureaucrat was the far wider reputation he enjoyed at that time as a leading 
Meiji intellectual advocating the “enlightenment” of the nation through the importa- 
tion of Western civilization. The temper of the times, the vitality and adventurous 
spirit of the period, was fired by those who spread knowledge of the exotic West. 

11 This term is used by Miyake Setsurei, Ddjidai shi (Tokyo, 1949-54), III, 131. 


12 Tokutomi Tichiré, Kdéshaku Yamagata Aritomo den [Biography of Prince Yamagata Aritomo] 
(Tokyo, 1933). Il, 269 
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Furthermore, when the guiding lights in this movement joined together in a society 
devoted to “enlightening” the nation, their reputations grew and their influence 
spread. 

While Nishi used his “Western learning” in the development of the army, he was 
also busily engaged in writing, lecturing, teaching, and discussing the nature of West- 
ern society. He was, of course, not alone in this pursuit; others had the same interests 
and in 1873 an important group of scholars joined to form the Meirokusha (or Meiji 
Six Association, named for the year of its founding)—a landmark in the feverish 
movement to implant Western ways in Japan.’* Mori Arinori, a Satsuma clansman, 
was primarily responsible for its founding. He had just returned to Japan from his 
duties as Minister in Washington where he had observed the way American scholars 
with similar interests formed associations, furthered their own learning by ex- 
changing opinions, and through their publication made their views widely known. 
Mori persuaded some of the foremost scholars in Meiji Japan, such as Fukuzawa 
Yukichi, Nishi Amane, Katé Hiroyuki, Tsuda Mamichi (Nishi’s companion in 
Leiden), and Nishimura Shigeki to form a similar society in Tokyo. The Meiro- 
kusha’s aim was to permit its members “to meet and exchange views and actively 
to diffuse knowledge.”** This group that gathered twice a month at a well-known 
restaurant (Seiydkan) for discussions and lectures on a wide range of topics had 
one important experience in common: the study of a foreign language. All had 
been schooled in Confucian teachings but had learned Dutch and other tongues 
through which they acquired a knowledge of the West. Most of them had partici- 
pated in the Bakufu institute studying foreign works; most had studied abroad; 
and all but two were members of the Meiji government.’® These were scholar-bureau- 
crats, admirers of the West, advocates of social reform bent on “enlightening” the 
people. 

“Enlightenment” was widely disseminated through the pages of the society’s 
publication, the Meiroku zasshi. A total of forty-three issues were brought out be- 
fore publication ceased, but each issue was of more than 3,000 copies,"* and the 
stature of the contributors was such that the magazine left an impression on the social 
history of this period far out of proportion to its limited duration. The subject matter 
was as varied as the views expressed: critical discussion was given to the role of the 
scholar, education, the status of women, foreign customs, political and social ideas— 
few topics were omitted. The remarkable breadth of knowledge shown in the writ- 
ings of the group suggests the comparison with the French encyclopaedists of the 
eighteenth century. Nishi contributed more than a dozen articles to the journal on as 
many different subjects. His article in the first issue was an attack on the wide differ- 
ence between the written and the spoken language and a proposal that Japanese writ- 


18 Kosaka Masaaki, Meijt bunka shi: shiséd genron hen [Cultural History of Metj1: Thought and Public 
Opinion] (Tokyo, 1953-57), IV, 70. It is noteworthy that Fukuzawa originated the terms enzetsu (public 
speech) and téron (debate) to describe these activities of the society. 

14 Quoted in Miyakawa Toru, Kindai Nihon shisé no kéz6 [The Pattern of Modern Japanese Thought] 
(Tokyo, 1956), p. 45. 

15 Even Fukuzawa Yukichi and Nakamura Keifu, the two original members who were not in the 
government, had intimate private connections with the high bureaucracy. 

16 Yoshino Sakuzd, comp., Meri bunka zensha (Tokyo, 1927-30), XVIII, 3-7. In this volume major 
articles from each issue of the Meiroku zasshi are reprinted, including thirteen by Nishi. 
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ing be romanized. The first words of this article catch the outlook of the society: 
“Whenever I meet my friends to discuss current political problems and other aspects 
of society, we often make comparisons with European countries. This ends in envy- 
ing their culture and condemning our nation’s enlightenment and in a feeling of dis- 
appointment with the foolishness of the people . . . Since science and liberal arts 
would dispel this ignorance and eliminate major difficulties, if I am asked what 
should be done, I would advocate nothing more than their advancement.”!* These 
views recall the words of his letter to Professor Hoffman before he studied in Europe, 
reflecting again his conviction that Western theories provided the best source for 
Japan’s progress. Long before his colleagues in the Meirokusha, Nishi had rejected 
the lingering belief that Western superiority was limited to material things. 

Many of the reforms advocated in lectures and in the articles of the Meiroku 
zasshi were culturally radical but politically the group was not so extreme. There were 
demands, for example, for equality of the sexes in marriage’® and higher education 
for women, but on a political issue such as the current demands for the establishment 
of a representative assembly, with few exceptions they felt the idea premature. Never- 
theless, their free discussion of topics was menaced by the government’s stringent 
laws of 1875 regulating publications and limiting public gatherings. The Meirokusha 
members were faced with a serious choice. Nishi was among those who favored con- 
tinuing the society’s activities but the majority, led by Fukuzawa, argued that the 
laws were a negation of the society’s purpose, As a result, in late 1875, the Meiroku 
zasshi was voluntarily suspended, and the original organization dissolved soon after. 
Although for a few years informal meetings were held by some of the members under 
the name of Meirokukai,’® the “Meiroku period,” as the middle seventies have some- 
times been called, passed and Tokyo University became the heart of the scholarly 
world. In its two years of life the Meirokusha had been a major force in creating a 
climate favorable to the reception of new ideas.?° 

These same cultural leaders privately pursued still other means to spread informa- 
tion of the West. For example, several of them gave private instructions to selected 
students. While Fukuzawa’s efforts are best known along this line there were in 
Tokyo in 1872 sixteen teachers giving private instruction to over nine hundred stu- 
dents in Western languages and “learning.” Nishi had thirteen students in that 
year" Translation of Western works was another means of arousing interest in the 
West, and Nishi was prominent in this work. In 1874 he translated Mill’s A System 
of Logic and three years later the same author’s Utilitarianism; in many of his essays 

17 Meiji bunka zensha, XVI, 51. 

18Tn this the president of the society, Mori Arinori, showed the way in a celebrated Western-style 
wedding in which both he and his bride wore foreign clothes and signed a wedding contract pledging 
equal status for husband and wife. Fukuzawa added his blessing by signing the contract as a witness. See 
Tsuji Zennosuke, Nihon bunka shi (Tokyo, 1950), VII, 186-187, for a description of the wedding and a 
reprint of the contract. 

19 Miyakawa, p. 63, n. 8. 

20 The idea of such an organization took root. In Nov. 1879, David Murray, an American adviser to 
the Ministry of Education, recommended the formation of such a group. Shortly after his suggestion was 
made, an association of scholars known as the Tokyo Academy was formed by the government. It included 
most of the Meirokusha members and Nishi became its first president. This later became the Imperial 
Academy. Miyakawa, p. 44. 

21 Konishi Shird, Meiji ishin (Tokyo, 1952), p. 256. 
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appeared excerpts from the writings of European philosophers.?* These translations 
and critical essays on Western philosophies earned him the title “father of [modern] 
philosophy in Japan.”** Thus, teaching and translating, as it had been during his 
service in the Bansho Shirabesho, continued to be part of his activities. Whether as a 
Tokugawa or Meiji government official, whether as a member of the Meirokusha or 
as a private scholar publishing his writings, one of Nishi’s objectives was to spread 
knowledge of European civilization in order that Japan might shape her society by 
the use of foreign ideas and institutions. But how far was this adoption of Western 
civilization to go? What were the limitations to this borrowing? 

After the uncritical attitude of acceptance of the seventies, a gradual change took 
place. Nishi, like his colleages in the Meirokusha, grew more conservative, more tra- 
ditional in his outlook. As the Europeanization influence receded it was plain that it 
had been superficial; the values of the feudal past were partly submerged, not washed 
away. Nishi’s attitude and contribution toward the development of a modern military 
establishment is a good example of this phenomenon. Three specific areas of his 
thought are noteworthy: his views on military power, his concept of the modern 
Japanese soldier’s ideals, and his position on foreign policy. Opinions on these subjects 
were expressed both in lectures to army officers and in policy statements of the min- 
istry. 

One might start with Nishi’s vision of world history, In this he had been influenced 
by Kant’s essay on Eternal Peace, and quoted with approval Kant’s thesis that the 
world would ultimately arrive at a state of perpetual tranquility through a universal 
republic. It was Nishi’s feeling, however, that this ideal condition would be reached 
only through the use of power. He believed that “in this human world man’s fortunes 
have been determined by internal and external wars,” adding: “Both the history of 
Japan and the West show that there is no instance where the union of two or more 
countries was accomplished by negotiations, by virtue of a religion, on the basis of 
some theory or by legislation. No, it is through none of these; but through power 
alone . . .”** On the limitations of international law, the first Japanese student of the 
subject said: “Although nations rely on international law, those using it most often 
are the nations which have power for making war. At present, treaties of friend- 
ship are relied upon, but those who maintain their strength along with friendly 
treaties are the only nations with independent power.”*5 

In order for Japan to, as he said, “protect the right of our country and reject insults 
from other countries,” military strength was the prime requisite. He argued: “If vou 
have an independent nation you will certainly find a government, if you have a gov- 
ernment you will surely find military strength and for military strength you must 





22 Nishi was the originator of the word fetsugaku as equivalent of the Western word “philosophy.” 
Késaka, p. 113. 

23 Kosaka, p. 113. Nishi was particularly attracted to the positivism of Comte, although he agreed with 
some of Mill's criticisms of Comte and derived some of his ethical notions from Kant. Késaka, pp. 106-119. 

24 These remarks were included in lectures delivered in 1878 under the title “Heibin ron” [“On 
Military Affairs”] and published serially in the army newspaper, Naigai heiji shimbun, between Sept. 1878 
and Feb. 1881. Quoted by Umetani Noboru, “Kindai Nihon guntai no seikaku keisei to Nishi Amane” 
{Nishi Amane and the Characteristic Features of the Modern Japanese Army”), Jimbun gakuhd, IV (1954), 
38. I am indebted to Professor Umetani of Osaka University for his analysis of Nishi’s army lectures. 

25 Quoted by Umetani, p. 38. 
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have armaments. These four things must be thought of together . . . it is not impos- 
sible to say that a nation without armaments is a nation that does not exist.” ** 

The achievement of independence and equality through military strength was in- 
deed the objective of the Meiji government. Universal military conscription was 
adopted as a basis for developing military power. In words strikingly similar to 
Nishi’s argument, the announcement of conscription in November 1872 read in part: 
“Where there is a state, there is military defense; and if there is military defense, mili- 
tary service is necessary.”** But from the outset the conscription system and the effort 
to construct a disciplined, modern-style army under central control encountered many 
difficulties. Both the resistance of peasants and opposition among the ex-samurai im- 
peded the shift from separate fief armies to a national army loyal to the Emperor. In 
the task of building a coherent military organization and inspiring its loyalty and 
obedience to the central government, Nishi played an important part. 

Even before conscription, Nishi wrote rules which were included in the handbook 
carried by all soldiers serving the Imperial house. The first article of these Doppé, or 
“Soldiers’ Rules,” read: “The army is established for the purpose of executing the will 
of the Emperor, to strengthen the foundations of the nation and to protect the coun- 
try. Thus, those who become soldiers must make loyalty to the Emperor their guiding 
principle . . .”** This demand for loyalty to the Emperor did not prevent defections 
and violent opposition. But the government’s triumph in the Satsuma Rebellion in 
1877 afforded it a new opportunity to strengthen the unity of the central forces and a 
short-lived mutiny in the ranks of the Imperial Guards in 1878 proved the urgency 
for firm measures to improve discipline. One means was to issue a stern warning to 
all soldiers on their conduct. Known as the Gunjin kunkai, “Admonition to Soldiers,” 
this important document was written by Nishi at the request of General Yamagata, 
issued in August 1878, and copies distributed to every company in the army. It en- 
joined soldiers to be guided by the ideals of loyalty, bravery, and obedience and 
warned against criticizing regulations or any government policy, insulting the Em- 
peror or even expressing “private opinions on important laws.” The declaration 
admitted: “Although we have begun to develop rules and regulations for the army, 
they effect only the external structure; there is as yet little development of internal 
spirit.” What is conspicuous in this “Admonition” is the conscious attempt it made to 
appeal to the spirit of the samurai in such phrases as: “Although the soldier today no 
longer inherits his status, he does not differ from a samurai.”*® Thus, while it was 
one of the first official pronouncements on the proper relations between the army and 
politics, it also defined the ideals of the modern soldier. 

Several months prior to the issuance of the “Admonition,” Nishi had elaborated 


26 Quoted by Umetani, p. 40. 

27 The announcement is reprinted in Tokutomi, Yamagata den, Il, 195-196. 

28 Quoted by Okubo Toshiaki, “Nishi Amane no gumbu ron” [“Nishi Amane’s Military Essays”], 
Nihon rekishi, XLIV (Feb. 1952), 4. 

29 The full text of the “Admonition” is reprinted in Tokutomi, Yamagata den, Il, 764-779. The 
warning against discussing “important laws” is a reference to declarations and laws related to the agitation 
for a representative assembly. Evidence was uncovered indicating that demands for a constitution were 
being spread in the army, constituting a minor but contributing factor to the 1878 mutiny. See Matsushita 
Yoshio, Wadai no rikukaigun shi [Topics in Army and Navy History] (Tokyo, 1937), pp. 54-55. 

380 Tokutomi, Yamagata den, Il, 764. 
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these ideas in the course of lectures he delivered to army officers.** “If,” he argued in 
one of these lectures entitled “Proper Conduct for Soldiers,” “people are to be used as 
an instrument so that one general can maneuver huge military forces by his com- 
mand, if this mechanism is to function, you must have disciplined soldiers.”** The 
overriding importance of unquestioning obedience in a military society was dis- 
tinguished from the need to observe equal rights in the civilian population. He put it 
this way: “Although in civil society individual rights are asserted, the soldier has no 
individual rights . . . Normal society is like a game of checkers (go) in which the 
black and white players have equal value, Military society is like a game of chess 
(shdgt) in which the king is followed by the queen and on down. If military society 
were like a civil society you could not have it come under the command of one and 
function like a mechanism.”** 

Invoking a Confucian principle as a guide for the conduct of officers, Nishi con- 
tended that the obedience of soldiers required officers to display “exemplary conduct.” 
Proper conduct, he held, could not, like science, art, and law, be derived from foreign 
sources—“The Japanese army must be based on the qualities unique to Japan.”** 
These, he felt, were loyalty, obedience, humility, and candor—virtues he associated 
with the feudal past. His examination of the essence of the national character led him 
to quote with approval Motoori Norinaga’s epigram, “As the best flower is the cherry 
blossom, so the best human is the samurai.”*® The ethic of the samurai, he found, 
provided both the discipline and spirit essential to a strong, loyal military force. 

On the other hand, he argued, the spirit of independence and assertiveness and 
the desire for profit, acceptable and even desirable in civil life, disrupted a military 
organization. While he found the “profit motive” necessary to encourage those en- 
gaged in building the nation’s economy, he felt it should be eschewed by the soldier 
who “as the samurai in the Bakufu days was not involved in wealth and profits.” 
This was his reasoning: 


Independence and the advocacy of rights is the opposite of the proper military order. 
Advocacy of independence is possible for those who are not ordered about, but when a 
soldier first enters the service he must subordinate himself, show reverence for the emperor 
who is supreme commander of the army and navy of Japan, and adhere strictly to the code 
of the superior-inferior order . . . Of course through independence and freedom the spirit 
of the people must be developed if we are to compete in the long run with the prosperity 
and strength of foreign countries . . . However, no military order must be infected by this 
spirit. Naturally civilians and soldiers alike revere the emperor as Japan’s sovereign but the 
same difference must exist between the people and servants [of government] as existed 
under the Bakufu when both peasants and merchants were different from samurai and 
the members of the samurai class adhered rigorously to the code of obedience. So even 
now, soldiers and sailors must be alert and not become infected by the neglect of superior- 
inferior relationships as have the common people.*® 

31 Four lectures entitled “Heikei tokk6” [“Proper Conduct for Soldiers”] were delivered at the Tokyo 
officers’ club and appeared in the Naigai heiji shimbun between May and Feb. 1878. 

82 Quoted by Umetani, p. 26. 

83 Quoted by Umetani, p. 27. Nishi used both the terms Ae1jd or j6d6 shakat to refer to “normal” or 
civil society. 

34 Quoted by Umetani, p. 28. 

35 Quoted by Umetani, p. 28. 

36 Quoted by Umetani, p. 28. 
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In sum, these lectures reveal Nishi’s conviction that the ideology of the modern 
soldier should be essentially the same as the ideology of the feudal samurai. The one 
major change was the substitution of loyalty to the Emperor for the retainer’s loyalty 
to his lord, thereby making all soldiers vassals of the throne. Those not from the tra- 
ditional samurai class became, in his view, vassals of the Emperor and should be in- 
culcated in the spirit and code of the samurai society. In this sense, the samurai ideal 
was nationalized to form the spiritual core of the new army. 

It is one of the most striking features of Nishi’s thought that to resolve the appar- 
ent conflict between the samurai spirit and the spirit of independence and freedom, 
both of which he favored, he asserted the coexistence of two societies within the same 
state: the civilian society, which he also referred to as the urban society, and the mili- 
tary society. In the former, Western liberal ideals would be allowed and encouraged; 
in the latter, disciplined samurai-like behavior would be required. It is believed that 
Herbert Spencer’s differentiation between an industrial, urban type of society and a 
military society from which it evolved, influenced his thinking.*” But in Nishi’s 
thought both could exist concurrently with no evolution from one to the other. He 
was never explicit on the precise relationship of these two societies but he was aware 
that the values of the two types of society might conflict. To avoid this he maintained 
that the military society must be kept independent of the civil society. Or to put it in 
other words, the military must be isolated from the ideological currents of the rest of 
society. This argument provided justification for a military establishment free of po- 
litical control. 

The principles expressed in the “Admonition to Soldiers” were amplified in the 
celebrated “Rescript to Soldiers and Sailors” of 1882. The final version of this rescript 
was a revision of Nishi’s original draft that he began writing in 1880. Nishi expanded 
the three military virtues cited in the “Admonition” to include two others—faithful- 
ness and righteousness. Political pressures in 1881 demanding constitutional govern- 
ment stimulated the completion of the draft which was then revised by others. In the 
revision the tone of his draft was altered; greater stress was laid on the insulation of 
military life from political influences and the absolute authority of the Emperor. The 
rescript, granted by the Emperor at a time when the government was beginning its 
preparations of the constitution promised for 1889, was used by government leaders 
to reemphasize the unquestioned supremacy of the Imperial institution.2* Moreover, 
the direct and intimate tie between the Emperor and the army was reaffirmed in an 
unprecedented ceremony in which the Emperor personally handed the rescript to 
the War Minister. While the “Admonition” and Nishi’s draft of the rescript provided 
for the standard of conduct and ideals necessary for a strong, loyal military force, the 
final rescript raised these virtues to the level of sacred obligations to an absolute ruler. 
But these differences do not alter the conclusion that Nishi’s ideas on the subject 
were a major influence in determining the spirit of the army. 

There is one final area of Nishi’s thoughts that deserves attention. In addition to 
his conviction that independence and self-respect required armed strength and his 
espousal of samurai virtues for the modern soldier, he advocated an aggressive re- 


87 Okubo. “Nishi Amane no gumbu ron,” p. 9. 
88 See Okuho Toshiaki, “ ‘Chisetsu’ to iu kannen no seiritsu katei” [The Process of Establishing the 
Concept of ‘Loyalty’ "], Nihon rekishi, X (Oct. 1953), 14-21. 
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sponse to the challenges of the competitive world of nineteenth-century imperialism. 
His views favoring the active expansion of Japan did not differ from the national- 
istic views shared by Japanese of all political persuasions. “There is danger in merely 
protecting the nation’s boundary in response to changing circumstances. If we fail 
to respond to the changing times there is no way of defending our society.”** With 
this, few if any in Meiji Japan would have disagreed. 

Nishi suggested that when a fire occurs next door it is sufficient to protect your 
house by preventing the fire from spreading, but when a new owner with great 
wealth buys the neighboring property and begins to expand to your disadvantage, it 
becomes intolerable. This analogy was an allusion to the activities of the European 
powers in China. China, he felt, needed Japan’s assistance; but if China should be 
overthrown, “the opportunity should be seized to unite all Asia and throw out the 
ambitious white man.” *° 

This is how he described the world in which Japan lived and the action that she 
should take: 


In the nineteenth century various things, from the invention of steamships to the tele- 
graphing of news, produced competition, reduced distances from a thousand ri to a few 
days, drew boundaries for areas formerly thought to be remote and gave them sovereign 
rights . . . Thus when all nations arrive at the position of defending their borders, one 
inch lost is one inch less territory. This is like riding in a third-class train; at first there is 
adequate space but as more passengers enter there is no place for them to sit. If while rub- 
bing shoulders and supporting yourself with your arms you lose your place you can’t 
recover the same position . . . Likening this to the present situation, as in the past, it is 
determined by circumstances and does not wait for the emergence of a great man. The 
logic of necessity requires the people to plant both feet firmly and expand their elbows into 
any opening that may occur for, unless this is done, others will close the opening.* 


That the “expanding of elbows” involved risks and the probability of conflict, Nishi 
did not deny. In a world in which he considered wars inevitable, he prophesied con- 
tinuing hostilities. Writing in 1875 he predicted: “Within eighty years an Eastern 
country will undoubtedly be destroyed and our nation will unquestionably be in- 
fluenced, At that time, one of two things will happen, either we will lose our right of 
independence and come under the jurisdiction of another country or our nation’s 
boundaries will expand and we will bring other people under our jurisdiction.” 

Both parts of this prediction were to come true, for after expanding and bringing 
“other people under our jurisdiction,” Japan lost her “right of independence” and 
came “under the jurisdiction of another country” in 1945, less than a decade short of 
his predicted date. 

From this brief outline of Nishi Amane’s career and examination of certain fea- 
tures of his thought, I believe certain generalizations can be made. 

Nishi Amane was one among a group of Bakufu officials who played a significant 
role in the Meiji administration thereby representing an element of continuity in a 
period of transition. Familiarity with the Western world was the coveted possession 
of a small but important number of scholar-officials who devoted themselves to the 


89 Quoted by Umetani, p. 39. 
4° Quoted by Umetani, p. 39. 
41 Quoted by Umetani, pp. 39-40. 
#2 Quoted by Umetani, p. 40. 
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prosperity and independence of Japan. First the Bakufu and then the Meiji govern- 
ment strove to monopolize their valuable skills. Under both regimes Nishi introduced 
Western practices and ideas, and his long service in the Army Ministry in the Meiji 
period was anticipated by his similar activities in the Numazu military academy. He 
was a genuine Tokugawa-Meiji bureaucrat. 

Secondly, his career illustrates the continuity in the ideology of Japan. Confronted 
by the urgent practical problem of building a national army and although a leader in 
the movement to apply the experience of the West to the development of Japan, 
Nishi was constrained to fall back on traditional values. The form of the new army 
was clearly a borrowing from the West, and in the borrowing process Nishi was in- 
dispensable. But for the unifying ideals required to give the army strength and cohe- 
sion, he turned to the heritage of the past and applied the code of the feudal warrior. 
For Nishi, the motto of another ex-Bakufu official and Meiji entrepreneur, Shibusawa 
Eiichi, that “the spirit of the modern business man should be bushido,”** applied 
equally well to the modern soldier. 

Nishi’s career further suggests the important role of lower-level officials in the 
evolution of modern Japan. Undeniably the oligarchs were the responsible leaders to 
whom credit is justly accorded, but the performance of subordinate bureaucrats and 
specialized experts in originating policies and initiating plans deserves more attention. 
From the second or third level of the bureaucracy Nishi contributed ideas and initi- 
ated policies of major significance. His lectures and the declarations he wrote for the 
army contributed to the most striking features of the modern Japanese army: the in- 
culcation of loyalty to the Emperor and the samurai’s code as the soldier’s ideals, and 
the separation of the military from the political life of the nation. 

Nishi contributed both to change and continuity in the life of Japan. Straddling a 
period of rapid change he was, as it were, of two worlds. Persuaded of the worth of 
Western philosophy, he called for a liberal society by implanting on Japanese soil 
more than just the material features of Western society. Yet he argued for military 
strength animated by the ideals of the past, free from the democratic spirit. He con- 
tributed both to opening Japan to new Western ideas and to resuscitating traditional 
ideas often in conflict with the new. This scholar among the generals resolved the 
contradiction philosophically by propounding the theory that two societies, instructed 
by different sets of values, could live together within the same nation. Whatever the 
subsequent historical developments, Nishi’s twin spirits admirably reflect the con- 
frontation of the two major elements in Meiji society. 





43 Quoted in Kee I] Choi, “Tokugawa Feudalism and the Emergence of the New Leaders of Early 
Meiji Japan,” Explorations in Entrepreneurial History, 1X, 2 (Dec. 1956), 81. 

















The Anglo-Indian Community 
The Integration of a Marginal Group 


ALLEN D. GRIMSHAW 


HE Anglo-Indian community’ of India is one of several hybrid Eurasian popu- 

lations which have found themselves in precarious social positions in some of 
the newly independent Asian nations. Eurasian populations originated in early periods 
of colonial domination when European women were scarce, and grew over the years 
through natural increase and occasional mixed contacts. Their original size relative to 
the indigenous populations and policies of both governing European and native popu- 
lations have determined whether they: (1) have been submerged in the numerically 
dominant local population (e.g., White Russians in China); (2) have attempted to 
return to the European countries of their male progenitors (e.g., Indos of Indonesia) ; 
or (3) have been forced to attempt the maintenance of social and cultural solidarity as 
permanent minorities (e.g., Ceylonese “Burghers” and the Anglo-Indians). Events of 
the contemporary nationalist revolution in Asia have increased public awareness of 
the problems of these minority groups. 

While the Indos, by siding with the Dutch in their armed resistance to expulsion 
from Indonesia, sharpened the marginality of their position in that country, different 
and less spectacular circumstances have been operative in defining the position of the 
Anglo-Indian community in India. The purpose of this paper is the isolation of some 
historical events which have placed the Anglo-Indian minority within the larger 
complex of Indian society. In addition, this paper will discuss a series of recent events 
which have indicated the dissimilarity of the Anglo-Indian community from some 
other marginal groups. 

In the theoretical literature, two polar conclusions have been reached on the so- 
ciological character of the Anglo-Indian community. Cressey? and Goodrich,’ along 





The author was Instructor in Sociology at the University of Pennsylvania from 1954 to 1958 and is 
now engaged in research on social violence under grants from the George L. Harrison and Samuel S. Fels 
Funds. 

1 The term “community” has the meaning in India of “ethnic group,” namely, a group with distinc- 
tive racial or cultural characteristics. The term has no ecological referent. 
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with Park,* have agreed in defining the individual Eurasian or Anglo-Indian as a 
“marginal man,”® while disagreeing about the community as a social unit. Cressey 
characterized the community as a “disorganized marginal group.”® Goodrich, on the 
other hand, asserts that “unlike many marginal men . . . the Eurasians in India be- 
long to a coherent, self-conscious, minority group.”* 

The first problem to be posed concerns the Anglo-Indian community as a marginal 
group and attempts to support the legitimacy of its definition as a self-conscious 
“group.” The second section notes certain important events in the history of the com- 
munity in the last two decades. Included in this second section is a brief review of a 
recent crisis in the life of the community, the Bombay school dispute. The successful 
conclusion of this constitutional dispute is an indication of a vigorous community 
consciousness and demonstrates, at the same time, at least partial integration of the 
community, socially and politically, into the larger Indian polity. 


The Anglo-Indian community as a marginal group 


Cressey characterized the Anglo-Indians as a “marginal group balanced in un- 
stable equilibrium between the foreign and indigenous civilizations” of India.* The 
British rulers disowned the Eurasians as “half-castes” and treated them with disdain. 
Except in rare cases Anglo-Indians were never admitted to European clubs or social 
organizations. From the Hindu point of view, on the other hand, “there is no place 
in the system of caste for persons of mixed blood,” and Cressey concluded, “thus the 
Anglo-Indians are refused admittance into either European or Hindu society, and 
are caught between the current of antagonistic cultures. They are people ‘without a 
country.’”® 

Analysts of the Anglo-Indians—European, Indian, or Eurasian—have noted the 
failure of the community to develop an independent status in Indian life and its con- 
tinued identification with and dependence on the dominant European population. 
While there is no question as to the fact that community members have identified 
with Europeans and emulated them in dress, language, religion and, whenever possi- 
ble, in style of life, an awareness of the historical background of the community 
makes such identification understandable. Children of mixed unions and their de- 
scendants were denied any recognized status within the Hindu caste system and were 
automatically excluded from legitimate relationships with caste members. Equally 
relevant is the fact that during the early period of the community’s existence these 
children of mixed unions were welcomed as additions to the European community.!® 
Indeed, until the late eighteenth century the mixed group was not characterized as a 





4 Robert E. Park, “Cultural Conflict and the Marginal Man,” Race and Culture (Glencoe, Ill., 1950), pp. 
372-376. 

5 “The marginal man, as here conceived, is one whom fate has condemned to live in two societies and 
in two, not merely different but antagonistic cultures.” Park, p. 375. 

6 Cressey, p. 263. 

7 Dorris Goodrich, “Indian Nationalism and the Marginal Man,” unpubl. ms., n.d., p. 1. 

8 Cressey, p. 264. 

® Cressey, p. 264. 

10 Herbert Alick Stark, Hostages to India: Or the Life Story of the Anglo-Indian Race (The Calcutta 
Fine Arts College, 1926), p. 142 and passim; Cedric Dover, Hell in the Sunshine (London, 1943), pp. 137- 
138; and J. R. Glorney Bolton, “The Future of the Anglo-Indian,” The Spectator, 5, 604 (Dec. 6, 1935), 
p. 850. 
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separately identifiable unit."’ It should further be noted that the community was by 
the early decades of the nineteenth century already a more or less completed biologi- 
cal unit, viz., growth from that time on was internal and ever fewer members of the 
two parent groups had genetic ties to the community.’” This genetic isolation had its 
counterpart in social life and left the group, which had never had close connections 
with Indian society, with no cultural tradition and identification other than an in- 
creasingly tenuous tie with the British rulers, That this isolation has had distinctive 
effects on the development of the community and on the personalities of individual 
members is not questioned.'* 

In the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries the example of mixed bloods 
leading uprisings in Haiti, an increasing awareness of the tremendous wealth to be 
obtained in India and a resultant struggle for patronage power within the East India 
Company led to the exclusion of Eurasians from the military and civil services of the 
Company."* The working of the acts of exclusion left no question as to the identity of 
those being excluded, viz., “European sons of native women.”?5 As Goodrich writes: 
“In view of the fact that the definition was made in this discriminatory manner, and 
against the very livelihood of the Eurasians, it is hardly surprising that within a few 
years the Eurasians themselves recognized that they had been set apart as a separate 
group and began to act as one.” ® 

A few years later, however, when the East India Company became involved in 
wars with Indian states, it treated the Eurasians as Europeans and demanded their 
return to Company ranks on penalty of death as traitors for refusal. In this way the 
Eurasian community was set off sharply from the Indian populace. Yet, at the con- 
clusion of hostilities, Eurasians were again barred from Company service, reempha- 
sizing their non-European status.’” 


It was during and immediately after this period that the first concerted Eurasian 
activity culminated in the East Indian Petition to Parliament and in the establish- 
ment of Eurasian educational institutions. In retrospect it seems possible that had the 
official attitude of the British remained unchanged, the Eurasian community would 
either have developed independent means of support or would have been absorbed 
into the Indian population as the Luso-Indians had been earlier. The situation was 





11 PD. Goodrich (1952). This is the central thesis of Goodrich’s dissertation. 

12 “The reduction of the cost of voyaging to India . . . increased the facility with which English women 
could come out to India. This had one important result—it accelerated . . . condemnation of mixed mar- 
riages.” Stark, p. 129. See also Goodrich (1952), pp. 233-234; the report of the Indian Statutory Commis- 
sion (London, 1930 and hereinafter referred to as ISC), XVII, 526; and Cedric Dover, Half-Caste (London, 
1937), pp. 156-157. 

13 While overdrawn, John Masters’ novel, Bhowani Junction (1954), gives a picture of the stresses on 
personality which the Anglo-Indian faced in the last months of the British period. Another novel, Jon 
Godden’s The City and the Wave (1954), expresses the conflict well when the protagonist says, “. . . Are 
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in the poorer streets, or are we to let go and learn another way of living? Perhaps it would be better if we 
were to gradually die out and vanish from the scene” (p. 68). 

14 Goodrich (1952), pp. 215-218, 230-231, and 258. See also Stark, pp. 54-58. 

15 Goodrich (n.d.), p. 2; and Stark, p. 60. 

16 Goodrich (n.d.), p. 2. 

17 Standard historical works on the community include Stark; Owen Snell, Anglo-Indians and Their 
Future (Bombay, 1944); Kenneth E. Wallace, The Eurasian Problem Constructively Approached (Calcutta, 
1930); and Dover (1943). 
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radically changed, however, by the new Charter of 1833. By the provisions of that 
Charter positions in the service of the Company were thrown open to all without ref- 
erence to race or creed, and Eurasians again returned to the Company. 

For a short period the fortunes of the community seemed to be improving. The 
discontinuance of Persian as the language of commerce and administration and the 
concomitant introduction of English gave the English-speaking and somewhat better 
educated Eurasians an advantage over other Indians. As the British expanded terri- 
torially the need for subordinate officers increased and many Eurasians were pressed 
into service. During the middle years of the nineteenth century the British built the 
telegraphs and railways of India and the Eurasians played a central role in their de- 
velopment and later maintenance. At the time of the 1857 Mutiny Eurasians were in- 
strumental in maintaining British control over communications and transport and 
ultimately of British power in India. Their activities in the Mutiny further alienated 
them from other Indians. At the same time they put the British in their debt, a posi- 
tion gratefully acknowledged at the time and later reluctantly conceded by the British 
rulers. 

In the late decades of the nineteenth century the position of the Eurasian com- 
munity again deteriorated. Under pressures for “Indianization” from the growing na- 
tionalist movement, the British gradually restricted preferential treatment which 
Anglo-Indians had come to consider as their right.'® 

During the current century the position of the community became ever more 
tenuous and unstable. Relations with the two parent groups became increasingly 
strained; their identification with the British increasingly pathetic and unrewarding; 
and the Anglo-Indian mentality reached ever more marginal limits. As a condition of 
their employment on the railroads they were required to be members of the auxiliary 
defense forces. When strikes occurred they were expected to drop their status of 
“Statutory Natives of India” and assume that of “European British Subjects,” viz., to 
act as strikebreakers against the people with whom they worked.’® Politically the 
majority of the community continued to be aligned with the rulers of India. It is 
hardly surprising, in view of these circumstances, that Anglo-Indians were treated as 
outsiders by the Indians. The British as a group meanwhile had continually fewer 
social contacts with Anglo-Indians, but continued to treat the community as a social 
unit distinguishable from other sections of the larger Indian society. 

The social and political vicissitudes of the community were reflected in its eco- 
nomic status. Never having developed enterprises of their own and having no foot- 
hold in the commercial life of India, Anglo-Indians became increasingly dependent 
upon government employment. Indianization had a dual effect. In the first place there 
was pressure, which increased as Indians had a growing political influence both 
within and without the government, to restrict “quota” job-holding by Anglo-Indians 
and to reduce pay differentials favorable to community members.2° At the same 


18In addition to the works listed in note 17 see Reginald Coupland, The Indian Problem: Report on 
the Constitutional Problem in India (London, 1944); William Roy Smith, Nationalism and Reform in 
India (New Haven, 1938), pp. 208-210; and Henry Gidney, “The Future of the Anglo-Indian Com- 
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19 Gidney, p. 32. 

201SC, XVI, 276-278, 310, and 312, and Reginald Craddock, The Dilemma in India (London, 1929). 
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time, the opening to competition of higher posts put the Anglo-Indians (who, 
though educated, numbered few college graduates among them) in a poor competi- 
tive position relative to the much better trained Indian, especially Hindu, candidates. 

From the turn of the century onward an increasingly large number of Eurasians 
were living in poverty. By the middle thirties unemployment was a chronic prob- 
lem.”* The problem was intensified by the fact that Eurasians had no tradition of 
manual labor, and, indeed, could not have maintained any semblance of a European 
mode of life, or even have survived, on coolie wages. 

Cressey related the social and economic conditions of the community to a lack of 
group unity. He wrote: 


The social and economic insecurity which surrounds the Anglo-Indians is intensified by 
the absence of any group organization among themselves. There is hardly any feeling of 
loyalty among Anglo-Indians, few common traditions unite them as a group. There is an 
absence of leadership, for although there are many individual Anglo-Indians of prominence 
none of them is recognized as a common leader. So strong is the desire to escape identifica- 
tion with a socially inferior group that attempts to develop Anglo-Indian organizations are 
often either actively opposed or fail because of general indifference. . . . This lack of group 
unity is reflected in the paucity of indigenous Anglo-Indian institutions. For schools they 
are primarily dependent upon the government or mission institutions. Their churches are 
provided by European and American missionary agencies. Social work depends largely 
upon outside philanthropic support. . . . On the other hand, several Anglo-Indian journals 
are published, and in various cities there exist Anglo-Indian associations, but they have not 
yet achieved any great importance in the general life of the group.” 


Apparently he considered disunity among Anglo-Indians as being a major source 
of their economic and social ills. 

It seems to this writer that an examination of the historical record shows that the 
Anglo-Indian community “fell on hard times” in spite of a well-developed group 
identity and conscious attempts at community self-help, not because of a lack of com- 
munity consciousness.”* There is evidence that a highly developed group conscious- 
ness has been present in the community since the early decades of the nineteenth 
century, In 1825 the first recorded meeting of Eurasians as members of a “mixed com- 
munity” took place. The object of this meeting was to find a less opprobrious name 
for the group than some of the terms in use at that time.** Five years later J. W. 


21“ 


. while, in 1921, before the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms, there were less than 1,000 unem- 
ployed Anglo-Indians in India, today after a decade of the Reforms and the operation of the Indianization 
of the Services, nearly 20,000 or more than one-third of the able-bodied men of the community, are 
unemployed—the majority of them homeless and in rags, roaming the streets in quest of food. . . . The 
most distressing feature of this economic tragedy is to be seen in the hundreds of young men and women 

. unable to secure employment anywhere, except at a wage on which they can not possibly exist, but 
which many have been forced to accept rather than starve.” Gidney, pp. 36-37. 

22 Cressey, pp. 265-266. 

28 It may even be that the community was characterized by too much group consciousness—and that 
its attempts to maintain social distance between itself and other sections of the population have been more 
important in the etiology of community difficulties than any lack of group unity. There can be no doubt 
that what other Indians saw as Anglo-Indian feelings of superiority in regard to Indians, their contemp- 
tuous racism and occasional brutality, did much to alienate those sectors of Indian society which came to 
have increasing political power. The possibility that this same group cohesiveness made the group identi- 
fiable and obnoxious to the British must also be considered. 

24 Dover (1930), pp. 128-129. 
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Ricketts, as a representative of the community, carried the “East Indian’s Petition” to 
Parliament.” After 1830 numerous organizations, in the course of varying life spans, 
operated to focus community goals and served as outlets for community opinions and 
as platforms for pleaders of community causes. 

Goodrich notes that most Eurasian organizations arose in response to crisis situa- 
tions and disappeared after the crisis.2* Cressey felt that none of the associations had 
achieved any great importance in the life of the community. While it is true that as- 
sociations came and went in response to crisis situations, it is interesting to note that 
the present organization, the All-India Anglo-Indian Association, is the direct de- 
scendant of the Eurasian and Anglo-Indian Association, founded in 1876 in Cal- 
cutta.”? That there were until quite recently a number of organizations claiming to 
represent the community does not indicate any lack of community consciousness. 
Such competing organizations, all of them with the aim of ameliorating the condi- 
tions of the community, could hardly be considered as demonstrating torpor and in- 
difference on the part of the community’s membership. Anglo-Indian writers during 
the thirties and forties deplored the existence of competing associations, the small 
memberships and the lack of support given to the organizations and the poor state of 
organizational finances.** It should be remembered, however, that of the approxi- 
mately 125,000 members of the community in the mid-thirties, an estimated one-third 
of those of working age were unemployed and many of those working were being 
paid reduced and decreasing wages. At the same time, India, along with the rest of 
the world, was only slowly recovering from the depression. Finally, in spite of the 
penury of the community, it was able through the years, starting with Ricketts’ dele- 
gation in 1830, to send representatives to plead its case in England. Nor has the 
Anglo-Indian community lacked for articulate champions to plead its cause. The 
names of Gidney and Anthony are known to most educated and politically aware 
Indians. 

Cressey, in the citation above, remarked that the several Anglo-Indian journals had 
little importance in the life of the community. What seems amazing is that a com- 
munity small in size and of limited financial resources was able to support any journal 
at all. And, not only were journals published, but a relatively large Eurasian litera- 
ture flourished, not only in India, but in other parts of Asia as well, Unfortunately, 
no data are available on the circulation of the now defunct journals. However, a brief 
survey of bibliographical resources on the community indicates an interest large 
enough to support a number of publishing ventures. It is difficult to believe that this 
rich literature was produced in a vacuum. 

A characterization of India’s Eurasian community as one with few institutions of 
its own, relying on outside help for schools, churches and social welfare, is exag- 
gerated. Space is not available to trace in detail the educational history of the Anglo- 
Indian community or the history of its attempts to develop autonomous solutions of 





25 Compare Stark, pp. 121-123, and W. H. Carey, The Good Old Days of the Honourable John Com- 
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its problems.” It may be noted, however, that as early as the second decade of the 
nineteenth century members of the community, in response to exclusion from the 
services of the East India Company, were starting schools to train their children in 
varied skills and trades.*° In the twentieth century the Eurasian community con- 
tributed heavily to the support of its “European style” schools—much larger shares 
of its income going for education than was the case in any other community.*! The 
support and control of their own schools has continued to be of central importance to 
Anglo-Indians. 

Self-help ventures such as agricultural colonies have also been attempted by the 
community. Most such colonies, and indeed many of the early schools, were failures.3? 
The success or failure of these and similar ventures is unimportant. They are sig- 
nificant rather as symbols of collective interest and joint attack upon the problems 
considered as threats to the community as a social entity. 

Characterization of the Anglo-Indian community as a “disorganized, marginal 
group” fails to stand up under scrutiny. Underlying a superficial lack of unity is a 
foundation of group effort directed toward collective goals. It can be demonstrated 
that the community has had strong leaders and common traditions, that it has de- 
veloped its own educational and eleemosynary institutions, and that it has produced 
its own literature dealing with its problems. That many individual Eurasians have 
been faced with personal problems is doubtless true, and there is social disorganiza- 
tion within the community. Social disorganization is common in areas of rapid 
social change, however, and a greater degree of instability in the Eurasian community 
than in other urban Indian communities is neither proved nor disproved by any avail- 
able evidence. 


The Anglo-Indian community after 1935 


The Anglo-Indians played a highly articulate role in the first three and a half 
decades of the twentieth century. A large proportion of the literature of the com- 
munity was produced during those years. Considerable attention was focussed on the 
community, and its problems were given high priority by British observers, While 
the Congress and other important groups boycotted the Simon Commission, Eurasian 
organizations, particularly the All-India Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European 





29 The educational history of the community is reviewed in ISC, XVI, 289-292. See also the Report of 
the Calcutta University Commission of 1917-19, 1, 318-326. An appendix to this report is W. H. Hornell, 
1919 (Calcutta University Commission, 1919, VI, 56-85). George Anderson, “Anglo-Indian Education,” 
Asiatic Review, XXX1 (Jan. 1939), 71-79, summarizes the situation as it was immediately prior to World 
War II. 

On colonization attempts see ISC, XVI, 287; Snell, pp. 30-38; Wallace, pp. 69-71; and George N. 
Curzon, Speeches by Lord Curzon of Kedleston, Vice-Roy and Governor General of India, 1898-1901 
(Calcutta, 1901), 376-377. 

80 Stark, pp. 100—10r1. 

31 Craddock (1929), p. 107. According to Craddock, the community footed about one-third of their 
education bill—according to community claims before the Simon Commission, the community met 69 per 
cent of the costs of its education (ISC, XVI, 292). For an attack on educational policies which favored 
Anglo-Indians and Europeans made by a member of the community, see Dover (1943), p. 128 and 
passim. 

82 Snell, p. 38, maintained that the failure of colonization schemes had been due to a lack of planning 
alone, and that one solution for Anglo-Indians at the time of Independence would be to colonize the 
Andaman Islands. 
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Association represented by its president, Lt. Col. Sir Henry Gidney, gave extensive 
evidence and made their pleas for safeguards and protection well known.** 

After 1935 a number of rapid changes took place. The factors most important in 
declining interest in the community were the intensification of the struggle for in- 
dependence and the growth of the problem of communalism. Interest centered on the 
operation, or non-operation, of the Act of 1935; on communal disturbances; on the 
Second World War and the immediate threat of Japanese invasion. Although there 
are occasional references to the community and its problems in literature of the 
period, policy-makers were concerned with larger problems. Acknowledgment was 
made of British obligations to the community, but these obligations were subordi- 
nated to the overwhelming demands of war and independence. The story of the 
events of the late 1930’s, of the war, and of the postwar years immediately prior to 
Independence is related elsewhere and gives ample indication of the reasons for the 
decreased attention to the community during the twelve years between 1935 and 
1947.54 

The community was not inactive during these years. Anglo-Indians, as in previous 
wars, participated actively in the forces of the Empire—some even complaining that 
the Government was not fully utilizing their services. Community members con- 
tinued to participate fully in political activities and Anglo-Indians were on the side of 
the British during the “Quit India” movement in the early war years. 

With the successful conclusion of the war, and with Independence ever more 
imminent, Anglo-Indians were again heard in the chambers of government and at 
the meetings of constitutional committees. The report of the Sapru Committee gives 
extensive coverage to special problems and needs of the community.** The community 
demands, although similar in content to those presented by Gidney and others to 
commissions of earlier decades, were now accompanied by statements of Anglo- 
Indian ties of brotherhood with, and feelings of felicity toward, other Indians. Anglo- 
Indians spoke of their regret for mistreatment of Indians by a section of the com- 
munity during an earlier period.** Ultimate independence was no longer a matter of 
conjecture, the question by 1945 was only of how much time remained before the 
transfer of power. 

The Constitution of the Republic of India*’ made important concessions to the 
community. Some of the articles serving to establish the constitutional rights of Anglo- 
Indians were applicable to other groups as well. These are general articles relating to 
fundamental rights and to the rights of religious and linguistic minorities.** Other 
articles, however, are directly concerned with problems of the Anglo-Indian com- 
munity and mention the community by name. These are articles concerned with 
Anglo-Indian education, the position of Anglo-Indians in the railways, customs, and 
in the postal and telegraph services, and Anglo-Indian representation in the provinces, 

88 ISC, XVI, 307-317. On Congress boycott see, ¢.g., Smith, 376-377. 

34See E. W. R. Lumby, The Transfer of Power in India (London, 1954), p. 274; and Coupland, 
passim. 

85 Sir Te} Bahadur Sapru, et al., Constitutional Proposals of the Sapru Committee (Bombay, 1946), pp. 
250-254. 

86 Sapru, pp. 250-251. 

37 As promulgated 1950. 

88 For example, Articles 15-16 and 25-30. 
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in the states, and at the Center.** In effect, the provisions extended pre-Independence 
privileges of the community. They were to be systematically reduced until at the end 
of a ten-year period from the commencement of the Constitution differentials in the 
treatment of Anglo-Indians were to cease. 

While some Anglo-Indians had been looking forward with eagerness to Inde- 
pendence, the majority had expected sharp deterioration in their political, economic, 
and social status. Instead of the discrimination which many Eurasians had expected, 
the community was singled out for special protection. Such protection, although it 
was to be abrogated after a stipulated time period, nonetheless had the intended pur- 
pose of giving Anglo-Indians time in which to adjust to a status of equality. Because 
of the concentration of Eurasians in those services mentioned in the Constitution, it 
seems likely that systematic reduction of community participation in such employ- 
ment will result in some hardship for community members. But, as Goodrich writes: 
“It must be remembered that they have long had more than their share of these posts, 
and any attempt to distribute posts on a democratic basis would diminish the number 
formerly held by Eurasians.” *° 

It is unlikely that the real feelings of Anglo-Indians at the time of Independence 
will ever be known. To that majority of the community, the Anglo-Indians who have 
remained in India, it may now seem in retrospect that the extreme alarm of the com- 
munity was unwarranted. Others have perhaps already forgotten the oft-stated fears 
of Anglo-Indians of the decades immediately prior to Independence, namely, that 
the community would be obliterated should the British ever leave India. In the event, 
the immediate response of community leaders was to proclaim the allegiance of the 
Anglo-Indian community to the new Republic. Such statements of allegiance to an 
“Indian” government, which would have been unthinkable to community leaders of 
earlier years,*’ have continued to characterize the public utterances of Anglo-Indian 
leaders since Independence.*” 

There is evidence to indicate that some Eurasians left India, though neither their 
motivations for departure, their destinations, nor their numbers can be determined 
with any degree of accuracy. Some doubtless left because they feared discrimination 
or worse; others because they considered themselves as British and not Indians. No 
material is available on who left, or where they went. Speculation on the numbers 
involved in migration is necessarily based on highly questionable data. A comparison 
of the numbers in India before and after Independence would seem to be the logical 
way of attacking this problem, but there are several important sources of error. First, 
the definitions and boundaries of political units have undergone sweeping changes 
since 1941.43 Second, there are no figures for areas now included in Pakistan, making 
it difficult to determine the decrease in enumeration of Anglo-Indians even for the 





39 Articles 331, 333-334, and 336-337. 

40 Goodrich, p. 51. 

41 There was no question of allegiance to India when J. R. Wallace would make such a statement as, 
“Britishers we are, and Britishers we must and ever shall be.” Cited in Dover (1937), p. 139, and Wallace, 
p. 130. 

42 Times of India, CXIV, No. 2, p. 3 and CXV, No. 33, p. 3. 

43 Not only has the subcontinent been divided into two nations, but individual provinces have been 
divided, and numerous states have been divided and recombined. 
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entire sub-continent.** Third, it seems likely that persons who may have enumerated 
themselves as Anglo-Indians in 1931 and even as late as 1941, may have changed their 
communal affiliation in the last census.*® There are no longer special privileges to be 
gained through membership in the Anglo-Indian community. Such limitations on 
the data make it unsafe to do more than mention the gross magnitude of change in 
enumeration of Anglo-Indians between 1941 and 1951. In 1941 there were 140,422 
Anglo-Indians enumerated in the Census of India.*® Ten years later, in the Indian 
Union, 111,637 persons listed themselves members of the community.*7 The decrease 
in Anglo-Indian enumeration may be partly due to changes in reporting, but the bulk 
of the decline is doubtless a reflection of the subtraction of Pakistan.** 

During the first six and a half years of India’s existence only occasional mention 
of the Anglo-Indian community can be found in the Indian press.*® During the years 
1950-53 the community was mentioned in the Times of India about three or four times 
yearly, usually in connection with routine matters such as educational conferences 
and the annual meetings of the All-India Association. In the first seven months of 
1954, however, the Times of India carried dozens of articles, editorials, and letters 
to the editor concerning the Anglo-Indian community. The cause of this sudden 
increase of interest in the community was the “Bombay Schools Case.” 


The Bombay Schools Case 


Education has always been a problem of central importance to the Anglo-Indian 
community. An article was written into the Constitution establishing a ten-year period 
of protection of Anglo-Indian educational institutions during which their special 
grants would be gradually reduced. The matter of education—by whom, for whom, 
and with what language as a medium of instruction—has been crucial in the con- 
troversy over language policy. The magnitude of the importance of language policy 
in India is well illustrated by the recent reorganization of Indian governmental units 
on a linguistic basis.®° 


In the first years of the current decade occasional news items appeared concerning 


44In the Census of 1941 there were few Anglo-Indians enumerated in the areas now included in 
Pakistan. See note 46 below. 

45 Two complaints concerning the limits of the Eurasian community appear in the writings of Anglo- 
Indian authors. The first is that non-Anglo-Indians claim community membership and gain privileges, 
thereby denying the rightful prerogatives of genuine Anglo-Indians. See ISC, XVII, 527; and Stark, pp. 
132-133. The other is that because of similarities of names or because of conscious effort on the part of the 
respondent Anglo-Indians are included on the European electoral register, thus depriving the community of 
votes. See ISC, XVI, 297 and Dover (1930), pp. 132-133. 

46 Government of India, Census of India, 1, Part I, Table 13, 1943, pp. 98-99. 

47 Government of India, Census of India, Paper No. 4, Table 3, 1953, p. 27. 

48 A plea by Frank Anthony directed to community members asking them not to emigrate suggests 
that some of the decrease may be attributable to emigration. See Times of India, CXII, No. 151, p. 3. 

49In an attempt to determine the current importance and “newsworthiness” of the Anglo-Indian 
community the writer went through five and a half years of the Times of India (January 1, 1950-—July 
31, 1955). Coverage of this newspaper could be expected to be somewhat more complete and, quite 
possibly, somewhat more favorable in its treatment of the Anglo-Indian community than would have been 
true of, for example, various Congress organs. However, with particular interest in the Bombay Schools 
Case and in the broadest possible coverage of the community the Times of India seemed the most valuable 
choice if only one paper was to be used. 

50 New York Times, Nov. 13, 1955, Pp. 2. 
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the problems confronting the Anglo-Indian schools.*! In late 1951, for example, 
Frank Anthony complained that Uttar Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh were impos- 
ing the compulsory teaching of Hindi with “undue haste.”** In 1952 Anthony ap- 
pealed to state governments not to use their constitutional powers to reduce grants 
to Anglo-Indian schools on the grounds that those schools were serving others as 
well.°® There were occasional complaints about restrictions on the community and the 
reduction of grants, but the general attitude of the community seemed to be that the 
Anglo-Indian schools were an integral part of the larger scheme of Indian education 
and Anglo-Indians welcomed the fact that a majority of their pupils were from other 
communities.” 

In January of 1954 this picture of apparent tranquility was shattered. Frank 
Anthony advised Anglo-Indian school leaders in Bombay to ignore an order of the 
Bombay State Government to deny admission to their schools to pupils from other 
communities. He noted that only a month before the order had been passed, the 
Education Minister of Bombay had publicly denied that his Government had any 
intention of passing such an order, Anthony referred to other cases in which he 
claimed that state governments were incoeasing?y tending to ignore specific guarantees 
given to minorities in the Constitution. 

Within a matter of days the hagietailion community was busily organizing 
public opinion. Anthony publicly denounced the Education Minister and observed 
that the newly announced policy demonstrated an “ill conceived hatred” of English 
on the part of the Government.®® Personal remarks were exchanged and the argu- 
ments drew widespread attention and revivified the language controversy.*” 

The Bombay Government based its order on the oft-stated preference of educators 
for the utilization of a child’s mother-tongue as a teaching medium. Furthermore, the 
government stated, only non-Asiatic children, that is Eurasians and Europeans, could 
claim English, a “foreign language,” as a mother-tongue. Therefore, the government 
held, in order to best educate children they should be taught either in their own 
mother-tongue, in a regional language, or in Hindi. The learning of foreign lan- 
guages would begin in the advanced standards. 

The Anglo-Indian counterattack was based on both emotional reaction and on 
firm constitutional grounds. Characterization of English as a “foreign language” was 
condemned by Indians of all communities as was the attempt to establish what An- 
thony called “educational apartheid.”®* Since the national government was to con- 
tinue to use English in the transaction of its official business it was claimed that 
obstructions to the learning of English would put all except those able to hire tutors 





51 Unless otherwise specified references to news items in the text will refer to the Times of India. See 
above, note 49. 

52 Times of India, CXIII, No. 269, p. 3. 

53 Times of India, CXTV, No. 68, p. 3 and No. 356, p. 9. 

54 Times of India, CXV, No. 33, p. 3. 

55 Times of India, CXVI, No. 5, p. 5. 

56 Times of India, CXVI, No. 14, p. 3. 

57 In the three years prior to the Bombay school crisis there were few items in the Times of India on 
the so-called “language problem.” The Bombay Schools Case precipitated controversies over regional vs. 
national language, over the introduction of regional languages into administration, and over the problem 
of the use of regional languages on the university level. 

58 Times of India, CXVI, No. 5, p. 5. 
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in a poor competitive position relative to students from areas where restrictions on 
English were not introduced. It was further claimed that since literacy among women 
was highest in English, that the school closings inevitably resulting from the new 
policy would act as a substantial setback to female education.5® 

The constitutional problems involved were succinctly put by “Natarajan” in a 
signed article in the Times of India: 


. . » The Constitution, where it has expressed itself on educational questions, has stressed 
two important principles: one, the right of every cultural minority to have its own schools 
for preserving its culture; and, two, the desirability of schools instituted for the benefit of 
children of any community enrolling among its students at least two-fifths of its number 
from other communities. The constitutional guarantees to the Anglo-Indian community 
regarding the educational grants to be received by their schools have been made dependent 
on these schools admitting forty per cent of their total number from other communities.® 


The Constitution guarantees the right of any minority to operate its own schools. 
Nor may the state, in granting aid to educational institutions, discriminate against 
any such institution on the ground that it is under the management of a minority.® 
The Constitution also guarantees certain funds to Anglo-Indian schools for a period 
of ten years from the commencement of the Constitution, but only on the condition 
that over forty per cent of the students in these Anglo-Indian schools would be chil- 
dren of other communities. Another relevant article makes state support of any 
educational institution conditional on the free access of all people, regardless of race, 
caste, religion, or language.® 

In early February a petition challenging the constitutionality of the Bombay Gov- 
ernment order was filed in the Bombay High Court.** A week later hearings started. 
Four days after the hearings began, the court ruled the state order restricting admis- 
sion to English teaching schools to non-Asiatics unconstitutional and bad in law. 
The Bombay Government appealed the ruling to the Constitution Bench of the 
Supreme Court. On May 26, a little less than five months after the case was first 
brought to national attention, the Supreme Court upheld the finding of the Bombay 
High Court.” 

As a major case involving interpretation of the Constitution it is not surprising 
that the Bombay Schools Case drew wide attention. While the decision itself is impor- 
tant as a reafhirmation of juridical rule, the case is illuminating for other reasons. The 
heterogeneous elements which supported the Anglo-Indian cause are of considerable 


59 Times of India, CXVI, No. 8, p. 10. 

60 Times of India, CXVI, No. 8, p. 10. 

61 Article 30. 

62 Article 337. 

63 Article 29(2). 

64 Times of India, CXVI, No. 35, p. 3- 

65 Times of India, CXVI, No. 42, p. 3. 

66 Times of India, CXVI, No. 46, p. 1. In the course of the hearings it was established by the court 
that the order was applicable only to schools using English as a medium of instruction though the en- 
forcement of instruction in the mother-tongue was the auspicious aim. Although a Marathi-speaking 
father could send his son to a Gujerati school, he could not send him to an English school. Thus the 
order was discriminatory in intent as well as unconstitutional. For more detailed information on the 
hearings see Times of India, CXVI, No. 42, p. 3: No. 43, p. 6; and No. 46, p. 1. 

67 Times of India, CXVI, No. 146, pp. 1 and 11. 
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significance. The names of individuals writing letters to the editor, participating in 
public protest meetings against the order, and acting in delegations of protest reveal 
that at least some support came from outside the community.** This support was 
apparently tendered not to the Anglo-Indian group as such, but to a group whose 
constitutional rights were under attack, and whose contribution to education was 
more widely acknowledged than the Education Department of the State of Bombay 
had realized. 

While there is evidence of some solidarity within the Eurasian community, it can- 
not be concluded that the picture is without other facets. Under the best of circum- 
stances it would be risky to generalize about historical events from coverage in one 
newspaper. It is necessary to be even more cautious when that newspaper may be 
favorable to one point of view. The fact that letters favorable to the community were 
written to a newspaper on the already hotly disputed linguistic issue does not neces- 
sarily demonstrate widespread acceptance of the Anglo-Indian community. Much less 
does it conclusively demonstrate the full integration of Eurasians into the larger 
society. It may be only a demonstration of a widespread respect for constitutional law 
as it influences controversial linguistic issues. Furthermore, it must be admitted that 
there was considerable support for the government position. Finally, there is no 
reason for concluding that there was no dissident element within the community 
itself which interpreted the “persecution” of English-language speakers as substantia- 
tion of its long-felt fears concerning life under an “Indian” government. 

There is evidence that there are some groups in politics and government who, if 
they are not actively hostile to Anglo-Indians and the English language, are so pro- 
Indian culture as to give the impression of such hostility.** On the other hand, while 


Prime Minister Nehru’s first response to the controversy was to support tacitly the 
government position,” under the influence of public opinion he increasingly empha- 
sized positive encouragement of Hindi rather than negative action against other 


languages.” A similar change can be discerned in the attitudes publicly expressed by 
the Congress Working Committee.” 


Conclusion 


Most marginal groups have been correctly characterized as disorganized, unstable, 
and transitory. Disorganization on a personal level is a characteristic of individuals 
whose position within Western societies lies along racial, religious, or social periph- 
eries. Widespread personal and group disorganization have been documented by 
students of another Eurasian minority, the Eurasians of Indonesia. Nevertheless, there 
is strong evidence that the Anglo-Indian community of India, in the face of consider- 
able external pressure, has been able to maintain itself and will continue to maintain 
itself as a permanent minority within Indian society. Some of the reasons for the 
growth of a community consciousness among India’s Eurasians have been noted 
above. There have been in addition, however, circumstances external to the com- 





6® Times of India, CXVI, No. 14, p. 3; No. 18, p. 6; No. 23, p. 6; No. 27, pp. 7 and 8; No. 28, p. 6; 
No. 34, p. 3; No. 35, p. 3. 

69 Times of India, CXVI, No. 41, p. 3, and No. 56, p. 9. 

70 Times of India, CXVI, No. 80, p. 1 and No. 136, p. 1. 

71 Times of India, CXVI, No. 80, p. 1 and No. 136, p. 1. 

72 Times of India, CXVI, No. 22, p. 1 and No. 95, p. 11. 
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munity itself which have served to differentiate the experience of this group from that 
of other hybrid groups in Asia. Some of these have roots deep in the historical past. 
Only three of the most immediately relevant may be mentioned here. 

(1) Wars of liberation, like all civil wars and internecine strife, leave a legacy of 
bitterness. The revolutionaries, whether successful or not, direct particular animus 
toward those who, as members of the local population, have proved themselves 
“traitors” by aligning themselves with external forces of “imperialism.” The treat- 
ment of Loyalists or Tories in the American Revolution and afterwards, demon- 
strates the particular hostility directed against internal dissidents. The Indos played 
the role of Tories in the revolution in Indonesia. Their position in post-independence 
Indonesia is, in part at least, a result of the role they played in the struggle for 
independence. 

It is true that independence in India culminated a struggle which lasted over many 
decades and which was characterized at times by considerable bitterness and hostility. 
It is equally true that members of the Anglo-Indian community, during that struggle, 
played a role analogous to that of Tories in America and the Indos in Indonesia. In 
the event, however, independence came without war and India remained within the 
Commonwealth. The relative amicability of the British withdrawal had its effect in 
easing the position of the Anglo-Indian community. 

(2) During the long period of British suzerainty Indian culture became per- 
meated with British customs and particularly with the English common law tra- 
dition. The acceptance of the latter is evidenced not only by the Constitution itself, 
but by the emphasis on “rule by law” which has frequently been demonstrated by 
India in both domestic and international affairs since Independence. The Anglo- 
Indian community, along with other minority groups, has benefited from this 
emphasis. 

(3) India’s statesmen have frequently noted the need for moral leadership in 
world affairs. Domestically the legacy of Gandhi has enjoined the necessity for the 
salience of ethical considerations in governing inter-personal and inter-group rela- 
tions. Anglo-Indians, and the numerous other minorities of India, have demanded 
their rights within this moral framework. Wherever possible these demands have 
been met. 

Any estimation of the future of the Anglo-Indian community must take into con- 
sideration the qualifications mentioned above in the discussion of the Bombay Schools 
Case, It must be emphasized, too, that that case is one clothed with special circum- 
stances. The fact remains, nonetheless, that however popular the issue may have been, 
the leading Anglo-Indian organization was able effectively to marshal public opinion. 
The fact is, also, that both the lower and superior courts acted quickly in accepting the 
legality of the constitutional position asserted by the Association. These facts, along 
with the proven viability of the community and its organizations through the stresses 
of its entire history, plus the added factor of the external circumstances noted imme- 
diately above, would seem to indicate that the Eurasian community of India is on its 
way to a position as a distinctive but accepted group within the larger Indian com- 
munality. 





Planning in the Mongolian People’s Republic 


GEORGE G. S. MURPHY 


HE Mongolian People’s Republic completed its Second Five-Year Plan in 1957.’ 
Thus although it has been a Soviet satellite since 1921 it has had full-scale plan- 
ning of its economy for only a decade. 

It is true that the Mongolian government had tried as early as 1931 to introduce 
“Five-Year Planning.” But in that year it also tried to collectivize and settle the 
nomads who formed the bulk of its population. It further ordered the socialization of 
industry, handicrafts, transport, and trade. Finally it passed measures designed to 
liquidate the richer Mongols and lamas as a class. This program aroused such violent 
opposition that the government virtually lost its hold over the country and had to rely 
on Soviet tanks and airplanes to restore order.? The Mongols resistance to their gov- 
ernment’s policy was probably encouraged by the general run of events in the Far 
East. In any case the presence of the Japanese on the Mongolian borders at the time 
demanded a swift resolution of the domestic crisis. The government, on regaining a 
grip on events, hastily abandoned its attempts to plan and to bring about sweeping 
social change. 

From 1932 onwards, the Mongolian government turned its energies to destroying 
lamaism as a political force, to building up the Mongolian People’s Revolutionary 
Party, and to creating a strong defense arm. It left the nomads alone while it was 
doing this, neither attempting to collectivize them nor to subject them to obligatory 
deliveries (taxes in kind) similar to those imposed on Soviet peasants and stockraisers. 
It permitted the revival of private trade and handicrafts although it retained foreign 
trade as a state monopoly for it was deeply concerned to prevent the recrudescence of 
Chinese control over its economy. It built up a small but insignificant “socialized” 
industrial sector comprising a few state industries and a number of producers’ coopera- 
tives formed mainly from ex-lamas. 

During this period it is clear that the needs of defense delayed Mongolian eco- 


The author is Assistant Professor of Economics and in the Far Eastern and Slavic Institute, University of 
Washington, Seattle. 

1 Mongolian People’s Republic is hereafter abbreviated to M.P.R. Mongolian People’s Revolutionary 
Party is abbreviated, after the first mention, to M.P.R.P. 

The discussion which follows rests largely on Soviet sources or Soviet versions of Mongolian sources. 
It should be pointed out that Soviet view of the M.P.R.’s problems may not be the same as the Mongolian. 
In the absence of Mongolian sources this is a bias for which it is difficult to correct. 

The author wishes to acknowledge the helpful criticisms and suggestions of Drs. Franklyn D. Holzman 
and Chung-li Chang of the Economics Department, and by members of the Inner Asia Colloquium, Far 
Eastern and Slavic Institute, University of Washington. Needless to say, all errors of fact and interpretation 
are his own. 

2See William B. Ballis, “The Political Evolution of a Soviet Satellite: The Mongolian People’s Re- 
public,” Western Political Quarterly, IX (June 1956), 300ff. 
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nomic development and also prevented any substantial developments in education, 
health, or in the provision of veterinary services, The Soviet Union seems to have 
intended Mongolia to remain largely as a buffer. What assistance it gave its satellite 
was largely military in nature. For instance, no railroads were built in the M.P.R. 
until 1949 except for a narrow gauge spur from the Trans-Siberian to Choibalsan 
which was constructed in 1939 with the obvious purpose of deploying and supplying 
the troops who later fought at Khalkhin-gol.’ 

In 1940 the Tenth Congress of the M.P.R.P. called for the introduction of plan- 
ning. By this year lamaism had been crushed, a “victory” which was recognized by a 
new constitution, so that the government probably felt able to embark on more 
radical policies. In 1941 yearly plans were introduced in the M.P.R.* When the Soviet 
Union was attacked by Germany, planning was given a special urgency because the 
Soviet Union reduced her exports to the M.P.R. This meant that the Mongolian gov- 
ernment was faced with the need of replacing imports with domestic production as 
well as increasing exports of livestock to aid the Soviet Union. Although it introduced 
obligatory deliveries of wool and transport services in 1941 and of livestock in 1944° 
and probably taxed its citizens more heavily in other ways as well, it did not make any 
fundamental changes in its economic policy. Indeed it was not until 1948 after seven 
years of annual planning that it went over to Five-Year Plans. 


Problems faced by the Mongolian planners 


The fact that full-scale planning had been so long delayed did not imply that the 
Mongolian government had an easy task before it. It had in fact to transform a 
nomadic pastoral economy based on private ownership of herds into a Soviet-type 


planned economy. By 1948 out of some three quarters of a million nomads,® the 
government had persuaded only 7,725 persons to enter 110 stockraising collectives of a 
type similar to the Soviet stockraising collectives of Central Asia (see Table 4).The 
vast majority of stockraisers continued to own their own herds, had inheritance rights 
and could hire labor and pay wages in kind.” 

The output which they produced was essential to the economy of the country. In 
1952, for instance, 60 to 70°/, of all goods produced for markets (i.e., excluding that 
part of their output which the stockraisers consumed themselves) came from stock- 
raising. As much as 50° of all raw materials used by the Ministry of Industry and 30 


8 The economic policies of the Mongolian government during the period 1921 to 1956 are discussed 
more fully in G. G. S. Murphy, “The Economic Development of the Outer Mongolian Economy in Recent 
Times,” unpubl. diss. (Univ. of Wash., 1957). See also Franklyn D. Holzman, “The Financial System of 
the Mongolian People’s Republic,” Mongolian People’s Republic (New Haven: Human Relations Area 
Files, Inc., 1956), III, 1-158. 

41. G. Tur’ev, “Gosudarstvennaia i kooperativnaia promyshlennost’,” Mongol’skaia Narodnaia Re- 
spublika, ed. 1. 1a. Zlatkin (Moscow, 1952), p. 163. 

5]. Ia. Zlatkin, Mongol’skaia Narodnaia Respublika (Moscow, 1950), pp. 256 ff. But see Holzman, 
III, 92 ff. 

6V. Trubenkov, “30 let denezhno-kreditnoi sistemy Mongol’skoi Narodnoi Respubliki,” Dengi 1 Kredit 
(Oct. 1954), p. 39, states that four fifths of the population are engaged in stockbreeding. Soviet sources 
commonly show the population of the M.P.R. as “about a million.” 

7 Konstitutsiia i osnounye zakonodatel’nye akty Mongol’skoi Narodnoi Respubliki, ed. S. S. Demidov 
(Moscow, 1952), passim. 
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to 35% of those used by the Ministry of Food came from livestock.® In 1954, over 80% 
of all Mongolian exports were composed of livestock and their by-products.® 

The reports of the Russian Academy of Sciences’ Agricultural Expedition to the 
M.P.R. (1947-52) give some idea of how backward Mongolian stockraising was.'® 
The expedition found the breeds of livestock to be primitive and unspecialized (i.e., 
range animals not bred for beef or dairy purposes). The Mongols still continued to 
use their centuries-old techniques. Investments in wells, cattle shelters, improved pas- 
tures, fencing, and stocks of winter feed were found to be almost nonexistent. After 
a quarter of a century of Soviet tutelage the nomads still drew a large part of their 
subsistence from their own output and were not drawn completely into a market 
economy. They continued to maintain large horse herds, choosing to store their wealth 
in this way rather than in money or commodities, despite the fact that the state did 
not favor this traditional practice for it led to a lower output of exportable beasts such 
as sheep or cattle. 

It should be no surprise, perhaps, that old cultural mandates still had some in- 
fluence over the nomads." It is true that a growing Communist party gave the gov- 
ernment a firmer grip over the M.P.R. than it had had in 1931. The government had 
created a small class of bureaucrats and technicians. Compulsory military service had 
given it the opportunity to indoctrinate large groups of its younger citizens. The 
nomads had long been deprived of their traditional sources of leadership—the Mongol 
princes and the lamaist heirarchy. New commodities like the sewing machine and the 
iron stove served as symbols of the new regime in the yurts of the nomads. Their 
herds were subject to the inspection of the state veterinary service and the fiscal 
demands of the state. They depended on state stores for the consumer goods which 
they could not produce themselves. But so long as the nomads relied on their own 
production for part of their consumption they retained some economic independence. 
Furthermore the customary sources of authority in nomadic groups based on kinship 
must still have retained some vitality and at the very least the nomads must have 
retained strong attachments to customary ways unchallenged by any formal attempts 
at reeducation. For it is worthwhile to note that those who were not liable to military 
service could not have been subjected to any educational influence outside the no- 
madic herding group, the hoton. In 1940, 90°/, of the population of the M.P.R. was 
illiterate. Only 50 persons were in “middle” schools catering for the 11 to 17 age 


8F. §. Tsaplin, “Sel’skoe Khoziaistvo,” Mongol'skaia Narodnaia Respublika, ed. 1. Ya. Zlatkin (Mos- 
cow, 1952), p. 101. 

9 A. P. Borisenko, “Vneshniaia torgovlia Mongol’skoi Narodnoi Respubliki,”” Vneshniaia torgovlia stran 
narodnoi demokratii (Moscow, 1955), p. 315. 

10 See especially I. F. Shul’zhenko. Zhivotnovodstvo Mongol’skoi Narodnoi Respubliki, Trudy Mon- 
gol’skoi Komissii, No. 61 (Moscow, 1954). This and other pertinent works are reviewed by G. G. S. 
Murphy “Recent Publications of the Mongolian Commission,” FES, XXV (June 1956), 91-95. 

11.On resistance to social change see Jack Raymond, “Mongols Resist Collectivization,” New York 
Times, Aug. 30, 1956, p. 13. Jean Chesneaux remarks, “Méme vingt-cing ans aprés la disparition du joug 
féodal, les habitudes ancestrales restent encore fortement ancrées chez de nombreux arats.” “Du féodalisme 
pastoral 4 la planification socialiste,” Economie et Politique, XIX (Jan. 1956), 48-54. Brief mention is 
also made of this by Prime Minister Iu. Tsedenbal, “O piatiletnem plane razvitiia narodnogo khoziaistvo i 
kul’tury Mongol’skoi Narodnoi Respubliki na 1948-1952 gg.,” Planirovanie narodnogo khoziaistva 
Mongolii, ed. N. T. Vargin (Moscow, 1951), pp. 20, 34, 51. 
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group." In 1942 when the first state university was opened in Ulan Bator it was found 
difficult to make up an entering class of 150 persons, so few were qualified."* The 
fact that the campaign against illiteracy was not launched until 1947 suggests that it 
had to wait upon the beginning of a flow of trained persons from the school system. 
It was only the Second Five-Year Plan which aimed at introducing compulsory 
“elementary” education (age group 8 to 11) in the countryside and “seven year” 
education (age group 8 to 14) in the towns.’* Even now the M.P.R. probably lags 
behind the Soviet Union as regards educational services. 

Somehow or other the Mongolian government, in addition to transforming the 
social structure of the nomads as it existed in 1947, had also to achieve a sufficient 
yearly rate of capital investment to ensure economic growth. This implied that the 
government would have to hold down, if not actually depress, the consumption levels 
of its citizens to acquire command over resources for investment. This might be done 
as far as the stockraisers were concerned by forcing them, in the familiar Soviet way, 
to surrender their output at very unfavorable terms. But if the terms of trade were 
turned too drastically against the nomads and if they were subjected to too high levels 
of taxation in kind they might use their livestock for their own consumption rather 
than surrender them to the state for a bad bargain in manufactured commodities. If 
the state’s demands were too pressing they might revolt and destroy their herds as 
they had done in 1931. This would embarrass the government for some time in its 
plans, for one bad year in stockraising (unlike agriculture) has a lasting effect; a drop 
in the total number of stock takes some time to make good. 

A failure to obtain high and stable levels of obligatory deliveries would involve the 
government in other difficulties as well. The small industrial sector of the M.P.R. 
would suffer as a consequence because such a failure would lead to raw material 
shortages, and secondly, because it might damage the country’s capacity to import. 
Export of livestock was after all the major means by which the M.P.R. could finance 
its imports unless it were extended Soviet credits. Faced with exporting difficulties the 
government would have a difficult choice to make between cutting imports of capital 
goods or of consumption goods, The M.P.R. has been heavily dependent on imports 
of many basic consumption goods, for under the Manchus the nomads had come 
to specialize heavily on stockraising to the exclusion of agriculture and the crafts. 
The following figures illustrate the Mongols high dependence on foreign trade. In 
1927 when the Mongolian national income was estimated at 51 million tugriks, the 
total foreign trade circulation was 49.9 million tugriks. In 1930 when the national in- 
come was estimated at 85.5 million tugriks, total foreign trade circulation was 57.9 
million tugriks.’® Few households would not feel the pinch if imports of cereals, tea, 


12'V, Maslennikov, Mongol’skaia Narodnaia Respublika (Moscow, 1955), p. 47. (Hereafter Maslennikov, 
1955a.) 

18 See John R. Krueger, Nicholas Poppe, and Martin Kilcoyne, “Education,” Mongolian People’s Re- 
public, 1, 204. The law instituting the university mentions that the first class which had undergone educa- 
tion from 8 to 17 years of age graduated in 1941. Konstitutstia ..., p. 249. 

14 Maslennikov, 1955a, p. 55; T. A. Iakimova, Mongol’skaia Narodnaia Respublika (Moscow, 1956), 
p. 51. 

15 National income data: 1927—E. G. Botvinnik, “Opyt ischisleniia narodnogo dokhoda Mongol’skoi 
Narodnoi Respubliki,” KAoztaistvo Mongolit, No. 3 (10) (1928); 1930—Siberskaia Sovetskaia Entsiklo- 
pediia, Ill, 535. Trade data: N. T. Vargin, “Torgovlia,” Mongol’skata Narodnaia Respublika, ed. 1. Ja. 
Zlatkin (Moscow, 1952), p. 206. Until 1950 when the tugrik was announced to be at parity with the ruble 
the exchange rate of the tugrik was 1.314 tugriks to the ruble. 
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cloth, and small manufactured goods were cut. Apart from causing popular dissatis- 
faction such a policy might damage the incentives of the nomads to produce livestock 
for sale because fewer trade goods would be available for them. The Mongolian 
planners had to devise, then, some method which would ensure stable deliveries of 
livestock products. Otherwise the whole foundation of the Five-Year Plan would be a 
shaky one indeed. 

In solving this problem the Mongolian government had as a constraint the fact 
that it was committed to following the example of the Soviet Union insofar as the 
eventual shape of its stockraising institutions were concerned.’® The nomad in the 
Soviet Union was settled in villages and his herds incorporated in collectives at the 
same time as the peasant was collectivized. At first the Soviet authorities had difficulty 
in evolving a system which could exploit thin pasture lands as well as pastoral nomad- 
ism does. But by World War II the Soviet Union had settled on a system known as 
otgonnyi stockraising.’” In this system stockraising families lived in sedentary villages 
but heads of families and unmarried persons over school age left the village to drive 
the collectively owned herds to the best pastures for the given season. In many cases 
such pastures might be at a great distance from the village. The system combined 
the manifest political and cultural advantages (to the Soviet government) of having 
stockraisers concentrated in villages with those technical advantages which pastoral 
nomadism has. Furthermore the village could become a center for veterinary aid, for 
stockpiling feed, and the like. As officials could be appointed to run collectives under 
the otgonnyi system, the patriarchal authority of the nomadic group could be sup- 
planted by an authority more favorable to the state. Later in 1949-50 the Soviet 
Union introduced Machine Livestock Stations (Mashinno-Zhivotnovodcheskaia- 
Stantstia) in areas using the otgonnyt system. The M.LS. shear and dip sheep, mow 
hay, separate milk, and perform other duties associated with stockraising. Possibly 
they may collect obligatory deliveries as well for it would be easy for them to take the 
state’s share of wool or milk as they processed it. The M.L.S. were thus roughly 
comparable to and presumably were instituted with similar objectives as the Soviet 
Machine Tractor Stations. 

Given a good solution to the tactical problems of introducing otgonnyi stock- 
raising, the Mongolian government in 1947 still had the problem before it of deciding 
how to allocate the country’s investment resources among the different branches of 
the national economy and society. The Soviet Union in its economic development 
had, of course, stressed industry at the expense of agriculture and transport. Yet on 
the eve of the First Five-Year Plan, the industrial prospects of the M.P.R. could 
hardly have appeared promising to its planners. It had a small population of a low 
if rising level of skill. It had a small absolute capacity to invest due to the low level 
of national income, It had no easily accessible mineral deposits or high-grade coal 
deposits on which to base industry. Its fund of arable land was small. The transporta- 
tion system was still embryonic; the bulk of goods were transported by camel cara- 
van.’* As a sparsely populated country, Mongolia faced another problem. It is gen- 





16 See, for instance, Tsaplin, p. 126. 

17 See Bol’shaia Sovetskaia Entsiklopediia (2nd ed.) XXXI, 375. Also G. Badir’ian and I. Kurov, 
“Otgonno-pastbishchnoe soderzhanie skota v kolkhozakh Zakavkaz'ia,” Sotsialisticheskoe Sel’shoe Kho- 
ziaistvo, No. 4 (Apr. 1, 1947), pp. 44-50. Also G. Badir’ian, “Otgonnoe Zhivotnovodstvo,” Selskokho- 
ziaistvennaia Entsiklopediia, Il, 515. 

18 As late as 1949 the basic means of transportation in the M.P.R. were cart haulage and pack transport. 
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erally believed that underdeveloped countries have too many people engaged in 
agriculture, so that many can be pushed into industry without serious loss of agricul- 
tural productivity resulting. Any industrial goods such workers can produce are a 
clear gain to the output of the society.’® Sparsely populated areas do not have much 
“disguised unemployment” of this nature to draw upon. If the government of the 
M.P.R. decided to switch labor from stockraising into industry it would almost cer- 
tainly have to face drops in the production of livestock unless techniques were changed 
or investments increased in stockraising. If the Mongolian government decided to 
stress stockraising despite Soviet tradition, the question still remained how best to 
improve its productivity. The government could invest in improving breeds. Or it 
could sink more money in wells, cattle shelters, and stockpiles of winter feed. There 
was certainly a crucial need for the latter type of expenditure. About every four years, 
the M.P.R. suffers severe stock losses due to the great severity and variability of its 
climate. The winter of 1944 and the spring of 1945, winter 1950/spring 1951, and 
winter 1954/spring 1955 are examples in recent years.”° 

It might be that investment in stockraising was quite uneconomic. It has been sug- 
gested that the Mongols have already overreached the capacity of their range land 
and that it is being damaged permanently even without an increase in load on it.** It 
would be fruitless in this case to expend capital on range stockraising. However the 
major Soviet export on Mongolian stockraising does not share this view for he be- 
lieves the range land of the M.P.R. can bear heavier loads.”* 

The M.P.R. faced many problems in planning for economic development; the 
discussion before has obviously not exhausted them. Some were of the kind which 
all underdeveloped countries must face; some were quite unique to the country. The 
First Plan indicates how it went about the task of solving them. 


The First Five-Year Plan (1948-52) 
The Eleventh Congress of the M.P.R.P., when debating the First Plan in De- 


cember 1947, called for a speeding up of socialization of Mongolian stockraising.* 
This seems to have been nothing more than a pious recognition of desirable ends. 
Table 3, below, shows that few additional persons were incorporated in collectives 
during the period 1948-52. While this might be taken to prove a failure to accomplish 
the directives of the Congress, the emphasis which the First Plan placed on assistance 
to private stockraising indicates that widescale collectivization was not really contem- 
plated at all. 

Stress was placed, however, on the need to get private Mongols to construct wells 
and corrals and to teach them to harvest hay and stockpile it as a winter reserve. Such 
measures were designed to help safeguard stock, ranged on open pastures the year 
round, against weather and seasonal fluctuations in the availability of water and pas- 
ture. Also the plan placed considerable emphasis on the expansion of the veterinary 
service of the country. 


19 See especially Kurt Mandelbaum, The Industrialization of Backward Areas (Oxford, 1945). 

20 Shul'zhenko, p. 65, lists 77 cases from 1874 to 1945. 

21 Herold J. Wiens, “Geographical Limitations to Food Production in the Mongolian People’s Republic,” 
Annals of the Association of American Geographers, XLI (1951), 361. 

22 Shul’zhenko, pp. 54-73. 

23 G. A. von Stackelberg, “Mongolia and the XIIth Congress of the Mongolian National Revolutionary 
Party,”’ Bulletin (Munich Institute), April 1955, pp. 11-17. 
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In the absence of collectivization the Mongols were to be encouraged to help each 
other in the work of herding, in improving pastures, and in constructing wells and 
corrals: a “protozoic” form of “socialism” called mutual aid (vzaimopomoshch’). 
This would be fairly easy to accomplish for Mongols have been long accustomed to 
help each other in the more laborious tasks of the nomadic economy. It might well be 
that the government’s emphasis on mutual aid sprang partly from a desire to get 
rather easy results to show as signs of progress along the “road towards socialism.” 
But in any case using traditional customs to aid economic development was « sensible 
policy. 

It was planned that Mongolian livestock herds should grow to 31 million animals. 
Since the highest level of herds ever recorded in Mongolia was 27.5 million in 1941 
(see Table 5) this was an ambitious target. It was the more so because a severe winter 
in 1944 and spring in 1945, coupled with slaughterings and gifts of livestock made 
during World War II to help the Soviet Union, had brought down the level of herds 
to some twenty millions on the eve of the Plan. The Plan also called for stepped up 
production of sheep and cattle in preference to horses, camels, and goats. 

Plans for industrial expansion were again ambitious considering the problems the 
country faced. By 1947 the M.P.R. had a group of state industries consisting of a 
large meat-packing plant, a group of plants which produced commodities from live- 
stock raw materials, a small coal-mining industry, and various other minor industries. 
It also had a small net of producers’ cooperatives engaged in handicraft production. 
The output of these industries as measured by gross industrial output was to grow 
by 97° over the plan period. The output of state industry was to grow by 99°/, and 
that of cooperative industry (the two comprising “industry” as a whole) by 90°. 
Manufactured food output, based largely on meat and milk products, was particularly 
stressed by the plan and was to be increased by 116°/,. Coal output was to be increased 
by 85°/.74 It was also planned to raise the percentage of goods manufactured do- 
mestically to between 58 and 63°/ of goods in retail trade (Zlatkin, p. 272). This 
would make the M-P.R. less dependent on imported consumer goods. Agriculture as 
opposed to stockraising was not emphasized strongly in the Plan for it has never 
been of importance to the Mongolian economy, contributing only some 6°/, to na- 
tional income (Tsaplin, p. 127). Some expansion of private agriculture was envisaged 
however. Finally the plan placed considerable stress on the development of the health 
and educational systems of the country. 

It is possible to get some idea of the relative emphases the government placed on 
its various objectives from its planned capital investments. A total of 253 million 
tugriks were to be expanded on capital construction over the five years of the plan, 
10.3°/, of which was to be on agriculture and stockraising, 13.8°/, on industrial con- 
struction, and 11.0°/, on other branches of the economy. Fully 64.9°/, was to go on 
social and cultural ends such as the provision of schools, hospitals, cinemas, libraries, 
clinics, administrative buildings, and the like (Planirovanie ..., p.76). In addition to 
this, it was planned to extend long term loans of a total value of 26.4 million tugriks 
to private stockraisers over the plan period, and short term loans of a limit each year 


24The First Five-Year Plan is described in Planirovanie narodnogo khoziaistva Mongolit, pp. 20-99; 
in N. V. Tsapkin, Mongol’skaia Narodnaia Respublika (Moscow, 1948), p. 96 ff.; in William Mandel, 
“Outer Mongolia’s Five Year Plan,” FES (June 15, 1949), pp. 140 ff. 
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of .9 million tugriks. The loans were to be spent on capital improvements such as 
wells, shelters for cattle, and for purchase of tools (Planirovanie ..., p. 85). 


TABLE 1. Moncoutan GoveRNMENTAL BupcGeTary ExPENDITURES FOR THE 
First Five-Year PLAN 
(millions of tugriks) 




















Expenditure 
Category 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Totl 329.2 290.1 337.3 364.4 364.1 
Sidheeil Bomeny C.F nt “(261 .4 spread over years 1949-51] 98.7 
Of which Stockraising | {[-—--—-—-—97.7 spread over years 1948-1952——_—__-_— ] 
Suileedeend we 34.7 os 90.9 | 100.4 103.9 112. 2 
Defence l 10. 1” — ond 53 4 


Source: Holzman, III, 34. ? indicates actual data not available; data are from the Plan. 


Budgetary expenditure data fills in the picture. Table 1 composed of what data 
are available (a mixture of planned and actual expenditures) indicates, firstly, a redi- 
rection of governmental expenditures from defense to peacetime needs. Expenditures 
on stockraising ran at about 25°/, of expenditures on the national economy as a whole 
over the plan period. Expenditures on socio-cultural purposes gradually increased 
from 1948 to 1952. The impressions which the capital investment plan and the budgets 
convey are that the government chose to stress both the development of stockraising 
and industry despite the fact that it gave the former “leading link” status. However 
the need to build up and run health and educational facilities (which constitute the 
major part of socio-cultural expenditures) made heavier demands on the country than 
any other type of expenditure. The heavy capital expenditures, in particular on health 
and education, reflect some of the costs which a pastoral nomadic economy must face 
when it wishes to build up sedentary institutions. 

If Mongolian budgets of the First Plan are compared to Soviet budgets for the 
years 1948 to 1952, it is interesting to note that the Mongols spent a larger percentage 
on defense in 1948 than did the Russians. By the end of the plan period, however, the 
M.P.R.’s defense expenditures had fallen below the rate of the Soviet Union. From 
1948 to 1952 the Mongols spent a considerably smaller percentage on their national 
economy and a slightly larger one on socio-cultural purposes than did the Russians.”® 

The Mongolian government already had a fiscal system modelled on the Russian 
to raise the funds to finance its budgetary expenditures and capital investments. The 
nomads were subjected to taxes in kind (obligatory deliveries) and what manufac- 
tured goods they bought were priced to include healthy turnover taxes in the Soviet 
style. They also had to pay a livestock ownership tax. Workers in sectors of the econ- 
omy other than stockraising were to contribute their share mainly by way of the turn- 


25 See F. D. Holzman, “The Soviet Budget,” National Tax Journal, V1, 244, and Holzman, “The 
Budget Expenditures of Outer Mongolia,” Finances Publiques, X11, 41. 
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over tax.”® It is possible that in this the workers in industry were favored over those in 
stockraising in order to promote expansion of the industrial workforce. During 
World War II goods were rationed in the M.P.R. according to the occupation of the 
consumer, stores being opened for privileged persons, and wage and price policy 
seems to have been manipulated to the disadvantage of the nomads (Vargin, 1952, 
p. 214). As rationing continued in the M.P.R. until 1950, it is possible that this system 
designed to promote wartime industrial growth may have continued into the First 
Plan period. But this is pure conjecture. 

The government had, then, instituted a fiscal system which taxed the nomads 
heavily, turning the terms of trade against them. But it was not so secure in its 
method of getting them to produce goods in the first place. Its solution to this was to 
use its taxes and obligatory deliveries in such a way as to guarantee a stable flow of 
raw materials for industry and export without completely destroying the incentive to 
produce, This system seems to have taken some time to evolve and may have resulted 
from trial and error during the first years of the Plan. Thus it was not until February 
19, 1949, that each stockraising household was assigned an individual target. At that 
time it was also enacted that livestock produced by a household in excess of its 
planned targets were freed from liability to obligatory deliveries, an obvious attempt 
to stimulate incentives. Also in that year the government abolished the traditional 
urton duties which required Mongols to provide labor and livestock to man the state 
transportation and communication system (Tsaplin, p. 124). Creating a transport 
system manned by a permanent workforce and freeing stockraisers from such duties 
was obviously expected to bring gains by permitting greater specialization in the 
economy. In 1950 the livestock tax of the country was revised. From that date the tax 
was to be levied on each head of stock. However livestock produced in excess of the 
target set for each household were subjected to smaller taxes according to the schedule 
set forth in Table 2. The system of tax reliefs, besides being intended to stimulate live- 
stock production in general, was also designed to promote sheep and cattle produc- 
tion.?? 


TABLE 2. Scuepute or Tax Reviers PermMitrep By THE 1950 Law on THE 
Livestock Tax 





Percentage Increase in Herds Percentage Reduction Permitted in Tax 
over that of August 1 of the = £——————————______—_—_______—— 
Previous Year Goats Sheep Cattle Horses Camels 
15 to 20% ; 15 25 25 10 15 
21 to 30 25 50 50 15 25 
31 and above 50 100 100 25 50 
Source: Konstitutstia ... , pp. 137-143. 


26 See Holzman, III, 38-104. 

27 Konstitutsiia . . . , pp. 137-143. There is an odd anomaly in the 1950 tax law, for whereas the tax 
reliefs for herds produced in excess of plan clearly encourage sheep and cattle raising, the effect of the 
regular tax schedule may be actually to encourage cattle, horse, and camel raising. See F. D. Holzman, 
“Equity of the Livestock Tax of Outer Mongolia,” American Slavic and East European Review, XV (1957), 
506-510. 
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When the system was finally evolved, obligatory deliveries and the livestock tax 
were based on the planned size of a nomad’s herd. This gave the government a 
known amount of livestock or their by-products each year as the raw material intake 
for industry or export. The state had thus shifted the burden of losses of livestock by 
drought, windstorm, snowstorm, or the like to the nomad. In good years, the Mongols 
would gain from such a system, but the bad years would have impact on them rather 
than on the state. Their income rather than the state’s share of livestock production 
would thus fluctuate in a way analogous to that of the Russian collective farmer. 

To summarize the plan then: it aimed at substantial increase in private stock- 
raising output, it aimed at doubling the modest industrial output of the country, and 
it aimed at considerable expenditures designed to make the Mongols “Soviet men” 
and to supply them with the perquisites of “Soviet men.” The government in order 
to achieve its ends had to rely very heavily on the private stockraisers, and attempted 
to devise its tax and procurement system in such a way as to get a stable flow of goods 


for itself while maintaining the stockraisers’ incentives to continue to produce stock 
for the state. 


Results of the First Five-Year Plan 


Livestock production failed rather dismally to meet the targets which the First 
Plan had set for it.?* By 1952 herds had reached some 23 million head of stock, 8 mil- 
lion below the planned size (Table 5). This failure must have left a considerable im- 
pression on the Mongolian planners, for the Second Five-Year Plan target was set at 
only 27.5 million head of stock, a figure well below the First Five-Year Plan target 
and only equal to the size of the herds in 1941. The severe winter of 1950 and spring 
of 1951 contributed to this failure but, as will be shown below, it was largely due to 
problems connected with the methods used in taxing the nomads. 

Given the failure in stockraising it is not surprising that the target for industrial 
expansion was not met. Whereas gross industrial output had been planned to rise to 
370.0 million tugriks annually by 1952, actually it only reached 189.6 million tugriks.”* 
Not all the blame can be laid at the door of stockraising, of course. The Mongols com- 


28 Totals of livestock output are misleading indicators of success or failure in stockraising. As Mon- 
golian herds are composed of five types of animals not all of equal value, data on the value of the total 
herd would be a better indicator. But there is not enough information on Mongolian prices to prepare an 
index of changes in the value of the total number of livestock in the M.P.R. It is possible to make a 
rough approximation, however. Shul’zhenko, p. 43, indicates the value of animals expressed in terms of 
sheep: one goat equals .75 sheep equivalents, a head of cattle 6, a horse 6, a camel 12. An index of 


changes in the total number of Mongolian livestock expressed in sheep equivalents would appear as fol- 
lows: 


1930 100.0 1940 128.2 
1931 102.1 1941 130.7 
1934 95-7 1945 104.0 
1935 103.2 1950 116.3 
1937 107.8 1951 115.8 


Such a scheme does not allow for changes in the value of the total number of livestock resulting from a 
greater percentage of young animals (or rams, bulls, etc.) in one year as against another year. Furthermore 
Shul’zhenko’s equivalents are probably based on the amount of pasture taken to support different animals 
rather than on relative price values. 

29 E. Bavrin and G. Prokhorov, “Uspekhi ekonomicheskogo razvitiia Mongol’skoi Narodnoi Respubliki,” 
Voprosy Ekonomiki, No. 7 (1956), p. 74. Target outputs and actual outputs are in constant 1940 prices. 
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plained for instance of high turnover rates in industry,*° and state industry did not 
achieve planned levels of output. Coal output failed to meet targets set for it.4* But 
the Ministry of Food actually only produced 81.7 million tugriks in 1952** as against 
the 162.9 planned (Planirovanie ..., p. 61). It does not seem unreasonable to con- 
clude that this was connected with shortages in raw material intake from stockrais- 
ing. In any case the Second Five-Year Plan set a target for industrial output which 
was below that of the First Plan, i.e., 271.6 million tugriks (Bavrin and Prokhorov, 
P- 74). 

No data are available on foreign trade to show how such failures affected the 
M.P.R.’s foreign trade position. 


The Second Five-Year Plan (1953-57) 


The Second Five-Year Plan seems to show some response to the difficulties which 
appeared during the period of the First Plan. It called for the reduction of seasonality 
in Mongolian industrial production by building up stockpiles of industrial raw ma- 
terials. Capital investment in agriculture and stockraising was to be 7 times that made 
during the First Plan, which indicates some change in investment patterns for capital 
investment as a whole was only to grow by 2.7 times.** Finally one source points out 
that the majority of planned investment in 1955 was on roads, mining, and oilwells, 
which points perhaps to attempts at diversification.*4 

For the most part, however, the Second Plan continued the policies of the First. 
Livestock herds were to reach 27.5 million head, an increase of 20.7°/, over the period. 
Nomadic households were expected to increase their output by only 10°%, which 
seems to indicate a growing realism in planning. The Plan again called for more 
sheep and cattle relative to other animals. It projected breed improvement by artificial 
insemination and suitable crossing, and called for more haymaking, wells, cattle 
shelters, and veterinary facilities. Industrial output was to be expanded by 46% al- 
though few new plants were planned, existing facilities being expanded instead. As 
examples, the Ulan Bator power station was to be enlarged, a shaft was to be con- 
structed at the Nalaikha coal mines with a planned 1957 output of half a million 
metric tons, and the facilities of the meatpacking plant was to be expanded to handle 
8,000 tons of chilled meat a year. Coal production was to be organized, however, in 
some of the outlying areas of the Republic, and a flour-milling and fishing industry 
built up. To attain all this, the output of cooperative industry was scheduled to ex- 
pand at the rate of 6°/ a year, somewhat slower than that of state industry, which was 
to grow at 8° a year. Health and educational facilities were again stressed very 
heavily. As already noted, the foundations of a universal compulsory educational sys- 


30 VY, Maslennikov, Mongol’skaia Narodnaia Respubliki na puti k sotsializmu (Moscow, 1951), p. 99. 

31 The coal target is given in Planirovanie . . ., p. 63 (542 thousand metric tons). 1952 production 
was 238.7 thousand metric tons (Zarubezhnye strany, ed. A. I. Denisov, D. I. Ignat’ev, and N. G. Pal’gu- 
nov [Moscow, 1957], Pp. 472). 

32 T, Iakimova, “Vneshneekonomicheskie sviazi Mongol’skoi Narodnoi Respubliki,” Vneshniaia Tor- 
govlia (Aug. 1957), p. 3- 

33 The second Five-Year Plan is described by Ivor Montagu, Land of Blue Sky (London: Dobson, 1956), 
pp. 169 ff. Also see U. S. State Department, Foreign Broadcast Information Services, Far East, Daily Re- 
port, Oct. 4, 1954. (Hereafter FBIS.) 

84 T, A, lakimova, Mongol’skaia Narodnaia Respublika (Moscow, 1956), p. 47. 
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tem were to be laid down during the years of the plan. By September 1, 1957 all chil- 
dren from 8 to 12 were to be under instruction.** 

The government does not seem to have envisaged a rapid transformation of exist- 
ing institutions. Private stockraising was to continue, although 244 million head of 
stock were to be incorporated in collectives, which indicates some stepping up in the 
rate of collectivization. Little was done in the way of meeting this target until late 
1955 (see Table 4), so that the first years of the Plan give an impression of the same 
leisurely approach to the matter as characterized the First Plan. 


TABLE 3. MoncoLiaAN GOVERNMENTAL PLANNED AND ACTUAL BUDGETARY 
EXPENDITURES DURING THE SECOND FIve-YEAR PLAN 
(millions of tugriks) 























Expenditure 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 
Category Plan Act. Plan Act. Plan Act. Plan Act. Plan Act. 
Total 432.2' 369.9" 434.8° 412.2? 507.6" 462.1* 592.7° 510.3” 587.4" 594.3” 
National Economy 123.5' 100.2? 147.4° 150.8? 150.8* 237.4" 
Livestockraising 
and Agriculture 21.9* 29.1* 
Industry 22.9% 30.8" 
Transport and 
Communications 46.9 50.6* 
Trade 16.6* 
Socio-Cultural 136.1' 124.5? 139.7? 160.3” 160.3* 228.1" 
Education 72.3" 69.5* 77.3* 
Health 36.5' 36.5 44.2° 
Administration 33.6 
Defense 50.0° 47.0° 


. Holzman, III, 34. 

2. Iakimova, 1956, p. 44 ff. 

. Iakimova, 1956, p. 45 gives the defense expenditures as a percentage of 1940 defense expenditures. This 
percentage has been applied to a 1940 total given by Holzman, III, 32. 

. Razvitie ekonomiki stran narodnoi demokratii Azii (Moscow, 1956), p. 210. 

. Maslennikov, 1955b, (See n. 39), p. 23. 

. Zarubezhnye strany, p. 473. 

FBIS, March 28, 1958. 
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Difficulties during the Second Plan 


The Second Plan ran into difficulties in its first year. In 1953 the government was 
unable to make its planned expenditures (see Table 3). It is noteworthy that the 
Mongolian government was also unable to make its planned capital investment in 


85 A. Kh. Makhnenko, Gosudarstvennyi stroi Mongol’skoi Narodnoi Respubliki (Moscow, 1955), P. 55+ 
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that year. Whereas the planned amount of capital investment was go million tugriks 
(Holzman, III, 35), the actual amount of investment was only 58.1 million tugriks 
(Iakimova, 1956, p. 47). A similar inability to fulfill planned expenditures and capital 
investment might have been typical of the First Five-Year Plan, were data available to 
show it. It seems correct to conclude that the relatively full publication of data for 
1953 Was permitted in order to show cause for the considerable policy changes made 
iN 1954. 

In that year Prime Minister Tsendenbal admitted that the government had “failed 
to stimulate the personal economic interests of the Mongols,” the blame being laid 
squarely on the procurement system.** The Twelfth Congress of the M.P.R.P. in No- 
vember 1954 wrote off arrears of deliveries of livestock and produce to the govern- 
ment of a value of 33 million tugriks. The general tax on livestock was lowered on the 
average by 23°. Government procurement prices (i.e. on goods subject to obligatory 
deliveries) were raised substantially. In addition there was a series of price cuts on 
goods sold to the nomads which led to gains for them of 100 million tugriks (Iaki- 
mova, 1956, p. 55). In 1955 the procurement prices for wool and goats’ hair (Maslenni- 
kov, 1955a, p. 45) was raised and the level of meat procurements cut.57 

Finally the method of assessing liability to tax and obligatory deliveries was 
changed. As already mentioned, previous to 1954 liability was calculated on the basis 
of the number of livestock which the plan projected for each Mongol to produce. 
From 1954 it was to be calculated on livestock actually owned by the nomads. Indeed 
any stock produced in excess of 1953 ownership as established by the census of that 
year was looked upon as in excess of plan in all subsequent years, and was exempted 
from taxation.** This was a fundamental change, for although the government might 
secure more livestock by stimulating the incentives of the nomads, it no longer could 
reckon on a definite planned intake for industry and export. 

The new legislation was not addressed entirely to economic problems, for it also 
aimed at crippling the more wealthy Mongols; whereas taxes were lowered on poor 
and middle income Mongols, they were actually increased substantially on the more 
prosperous ones. Similarly, poor households were exempted from procurements 
(Makhnenko, p. 28), at the same time as they were increased on the richer ones.5® 
This itself was a noticeable change for the Mongolian government to make in its 
policies, for since the debacle of the 1930's it had recognized its dependence on the 
wealthier households, frequently the most efficient stock producers, and had not ac- 
tively discouraged them. But it is obvious that during 1954 the government had de- 
cided to press for more radical social change. At the same time as concessions were 
made to all but the wealthier nomads, the rate of collectivization was speeded up. As 
Table 4 shows, after mid-1955 the formation of collectives proceeded apace. It can be 
inferred that this was looked upon as a major political objective, for during 1954 and 





86 A. Iakimov, “Uspekhi mongol’skogo naroda na puti k sotsializmu,” Voprosy Ekonomiki, No. 12 
(1954), p. 55. See also Iakimova, 1956, p. 16. 

87B. Bal’zhinniam, “Zhivotnovodstvo—bogatstvo nashei strany,” Sovremennaia Mongoliia, No. 1 
(July-Aug. 1956), p. 5. 

38 Takimov, pp. 55 ff.; Bavrin and Prokhorov, p. 76. These were probably not complete exemptions but 
were those of the 1950 livestock tax. 

39'V. A. Maslennikov, Stroitel’stvo osnov sotsializmu v Mongol'skoi Narodnoi Respubliki (Moscow, 
1955), p. 15. (Hereafter Maslennikov, 1955b.) 
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1955 members of both the M.P.R.P. and the administration were ordered to take up 
posts of directors of collectives. Further, the Central Committee of the Party took 
over the direction of the schools which trained presidents and other high administra- 
tive personnel of the collectives. Graduates of such schools were give a three-year sub- 
sidy to their income on taking up a post in a collective—an expense charged against 
the state budget (Iakimova, 1956, pp. 19 ff). 


TABLE 4. Tue Growrtn or Cotiectives Durinc THE MoNnGOoLIAN Five-YEAR PLANS 


Number of Persons in Livestock owned 
Collectives Collectives by Collectives 


FIRST PLAN 


1948 7,725" 60,742" 
1951 


1952 approx. 10,000* 280, 000° 


SECOND PLAN 
1953 427 , 000° 
1954 15, 400° 979, 500° 
March 1955 25,000" 
Oct. 1955 1,900, 000° 
July 1956 15% of nomad 
households* 
End of 1956 84, 000° 3,893,344 
1957 20% of nomad 
households* 
1 Jan. 1958 35% of nomad 
households” 


5,200, 000°° 


. Tsaplin, p. 123. 


. M. N. Gorbunova and D. N. Kostinskii, Koreia-Mongoliia (Moscow, 1956), p. 26. 
. Zarubezhnye strany, p. 471. 


l 

2 

3 

4. Maslennikov, 1951, p. 86 states that there were 65 persons on average to a collective. 
5. lzvestiia, Feb. 27, 1954. 

6. Iakimova, 1956, pp. 19-24. 
7. Razvitie stran ... , p. 204. 
8. Bavrin and Prokhorov, p. 75. 
§. Pravda, March 21, 1958. 

10. FBIS, March 24, 1958. 


In March 1955, a Congress was held of “outstanding” workers of Stockraising 
Collectives to discuss a “Model Statute” for their collectives. When first originated in 
1935 the Mongolian collectives charged new entrants only a small entrance fee pay- 
able in livestock. Such fees became part of the capital of the collective, other livestock 
remaining private property. The Model Statute introduced limits on the size of the 
privately owned herds of collective members. Entrance fees were also raised, for the 
Model Statute set them at from 25 to 50% of livestock owned by those entering the 
collectives. The fees were levied progressively so that wealthier Mongols had to sur- 
render higher percentages of their herds. Furthermore the fees became the capital of 
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the collective, and shares in the income which accrued therefrom were based not on 
initial fee contributions but on “labor days” performed in tending the collectivized 
herds (Iakimova, 1956, p. 19 ff). The entrance fee was nothing more, then, than a 
progressive capital levy and fitted in with the government’s general policy of moving 
against the richer Mongols. 

The hand of the Soviet Union can be seen quite clearly in the policy changes in 
1954. For one thing the tax reforms are modelled quite closely on those which Krush- 
chev introduced after September 1953. Secondly, a Soviet delegation attended the 
Conference on the Model Statute. Lastly in 1954 the Soviet Union concluded a trade 
agreement with the M.P.R. calling for exports of livestock and by-products at an in- 
creased rate (lakimov, p. 55). At the same time the Soviet Union raised Mongolian 
export prices and depressed her own export prices to the M.P.R., a concession costing 
29 million tugriks between 1954 and 1955 alone.*® It is interesting to note how little 
control the Mongolian government thus seems to have over its own foreign trade 
prices. In any case the concessions must have helped it to make its domestic price cuts 
iN 1954. 

At this time, more energetic steps were also taken to introduce the otgonnyi sys- 
tem. Collectives were encouraged to engage in land cultivation as a subsidiary occupa- 
tion and the state gave free timber for the construction of homes and farm buildings 
(Maslennikov, 1955b, p. 15). Some collectives already have schools, Red Corners 
(rooms reserved for “educational” needs), reading rooms, dining rooms, radio rooms, 
hospitals, veterinary centers, and state shops (Maslennikov, 1955a, p. 31). The Soviet 
Union also equipped the M.P.R. with six Machine Livestock Stations (Bavrin and 
Prokhorov, p. 78). The M.P.R. has another watered-down version of the Machine 
Tractor Station—the Haycutting Stations. Machine Haycutting Stations had been in- 
troduced in the M.P.R. in 1935 to supervise the few stockraising collectives which 
were formed voluntarily by Mongols after widespread collectivization had been aban- 
doned. Their major role was to crop hay as a winter feed but they also helped in 
digging wells, constructing cattle shelters, and the like. They had not been conspicu- 
ously successful, for the small, low productive hayfields of the M.P.R. were not suit- 
able for the use of machines. In 1942 they were abandoned and their equipment trans- 
ferred to state farms to produce forage for the horses of the Mongolian army (Shubin, 
p. 50). Thereafter the Horse Haycutting Station (Konno-senokosnye stantsiia) came 
into vogue. Eighty persons were sent to the Soviet Union in 1956 to learn how to di- 
rect these stations.*? 

Such reforms did not, however, lead to any increase in livestock production. In 
early 1957 the production target for the terminal year of the Second Five-Year Plan 
was written down from 27.5 million to 25.4 million, As Table 5 shows even this lower 
target was not met. However, more livestock were incorporated in collectives than 
planned and thus presumably more individuals. It is possible that the twin policies of 
stimulating incentives and speeding up collectivization work against each other. 
Furthermore the Mongols still face the problem, discussed earlier, that taking people 
from stockraising and placing them in industry must lead to a drop in livestock out- 
put unless there is substantial capital investment in stockraising or an appreciable 


40 Takimov, p. 55; Iakimova, 1956, p. 10; Borisenko, p. 315. 
41 FBIS, Jan. 16, 1956. 
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improvement in the level of techniques. Of course so long as the government pro- 
ceeded slowly in the matter of collectivization it did not provide much of a push to 
the nomad to enter industry. On this ground it seems correct to conclude that diff- 
culties associated with incentives were largely the cause of problems in livestock pro- 
duction before 1955. After this date collectivization both by upsetting private produc- 
tion and by giving nomads a strong incentive to become proletarians probably was 
the major cause of trouble, for this would imply fewer people to produce livestock 
when such people were strongly dissatisfied with social change. 


TABLE 5. Livestock Herbs In THE M. P. R. From 1931 To 1957 
Year Camels Horses Cattle Sheep Goats Total 








1931 493,680 1,588,270 2,003,740 16,739,730 4,379,710 25,205,130 
1932 16,032,000 
1933 17,600,000 
1934 531,900 1,638,000 2,068,000 12,984,000 3,884,100 21,107,000 (sic) 
1935 550,000 1,770,000 2,350,000 13,700,000 4,000,000 22,370,000 
1936 22,500,000 
1937 575,000 1,909,400 2,410,600 14,165,500 4,205,000 23,266,400 
1938 25,115, 376 
1939 26,095, 800 
1940 660,600 2,387,900 2,874,700 16,135,800 5,311,600 27,370,600 
1941 700,000 2,600,000 2,800,000 15,900,000 5,500,000 27,500,000 
1945 665,000 2,125,000 1,105,000 12,140,000 3,865,000 20,900,000 
1946 20,670,000 
1947 723,200 2,036,800 1,979,500 11,722,000 4,315,900 20,777,400 
1948 about 21,000,000 
1949 22,040,000 
1950 865,000 2,345,000 2,100,000 13,190,000 5,195,000 23,695,000 
1951 680,000 2,235,000 2,010,000 13,165,000 5,335,000 23,740,000 
1952 22,780, 0007 
1953 22,994, 000? 
1954 22,716,500° 
1955 23,085, 000? 
1956 24, 448, 0007 
1957 24, 185, 000* 


. Data for years 1931 to 1951 are from G. G. S. Murphy, ‘‘Livestockbreeding,” Mongolian People’s Republic, 
II, 779, except for 1946 and 1947 which are estimates based on Planirovanie ... 
. Zarubezhnye strany, p. 471. 


2 
3 
4 


. V. A. Maslennikov, Bor’da mongol skogo naroda za postroente sotsializma (Moscow, 1956), p. 27. 
- FBIS, March 24, 1958 notes that livestock herds in 1957 were 1.1% less than in 1956. 


The M.P.R. had much more success in fulfilling its industrial plans during the 
Second Plan for it appears that most targets were met if not actually exceeded. It 
might seem, on first sight, reasonable to expect failure in stockraising to prejudice 
capital investment and industrial production plans. Shortages of industrial raw ma- 
terials could also lead to underemployment of industrial labor as well. Yet during the 
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Second Plan the Mongolian government actually complained of labor shortages. 
Since May 1955 it has been importing Chinese labor, and by August 1956 some 10,000 
had been admitted. Such workers had contracted to stay in the M.P.R. for 5 years but 
had the right to become Mongolian citizens if they wished, Furthermore the gov- 
ernment intends to admit more workers from China.** These paradoxes are explained 
however by the fact that the M.P.R. is in the happy position of having both China 
and the Soviet Union vying to make it gifts. For instance in 1956 China gave the 
M.-P.R. a loan of 160 million tugriks (rubles) to be fully drawn on by 1959.** This 
was an extremely large amount for it amounts to something like half of the M.P.R.’s 
yearly net industrial output.** Over the last ten years the Soviet Union has extended 
goo million tugriks in credits to the M.P.R. She has also promised 200 million tugriks 
during the Mongolian Three-Year Plan (1958-60). She has also tranferred 100 million 
tugriks worth of property to the M.P.R.*° Thus the Mongols did not have to rely en- 
tirely on domestic sources of capital for economic expansion. It is not surprising then 
that they have been able to achieve their industrial plans during the Second Five-Year 
Plan and that they face industrial labor shortages given this substantial foreign assist- 
ance. Whatever the cause of the Soviet Union’s newfound generosity it is in striking 
contrast with its treatment of its satellite before World War II. 


The Three-Year Plan (1958-60) 


The Three-Year Plan calls for livestock herds to reach 25 million head by 1960, 
some 6 million head less than the amount planned for 1952 and some 2.5 million less 
than the amount planned for 1957.** If the livestock herds of 1960 are of better 
quality, heavier in weight, and are biased in favor of sheep and cattle, then what on 


first sight appears to be a record of failure may not indeed be such. But there is little 
evidence yet that there has been such qualitative improvement in Mongolian livestock 
herds. Stockraising institutions are however to be brought into closer conformity with 
the Soviet Union, a process to go on at a fairly rapid rate. By 1960 50°/, of the nomads 
of the M.P.R. are to be collectivized.*7 One hundred fifty collectives are to be con- 
verted to sedentary life during the three years of the Plan; 45 H.H\S. are to be con- 
verted into M.LS. 

Agriculture is emphasized in the Plan for the cultivated area is to be expanded 2.3 
times. In part this rapid increase is explained by the fact that the new sedentary co- 
operatives will cultivate land as well as stock. But in good part it reflects the planned 
expansion of the state farms (Goskhozes) of the M.P.R. One of the recommenda- 
tions of the 1947-52 Soviet Agricultural Expedition to the M.P.R. was that future 
agricultural expansion should take place not so much by use of the collective form 





42 Maslennikov, 1955a, p. 62; Jack Raymond, “Mongolia Imports Chinese Workers,” New York 
Times, Aug. 28, 1956. For a recent complaint of labor shortage see FBIS, March 27, 1958. 

43 Raymend, New York Times, Aug. 28, 1956. 

44 Industrial output for the M.P.R. is invariably given in gross terms. This should however be sub- 
stantially reduced to arrive at net output for gross output is much inflated due to double counting. Un- 
fortunately there is not sufficient information to estimate the M.P.R.’s National Income. The Chinese loan 
must however look quite big even in terms of National Income. 

45 Izvestiia, May 17, 1957. 

46 For details of the Third Plan see Pravda, March 20, 21, and 23, 1958; also FBIS, March 27, 1958. 

47D. Tumur-Ochir, “Ot Mongolii feodal’noi k Mongolii sotsialisticheskoi,” Sovetskhoe Vostokovedenie 
(Oct. 1957), p- 67. 
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but by the use of state farms (Shubin, p. 120). This recommendation seems to be be- 
ing implemented and interestingly enough 1,000 Chinese have come to the M.P.R. to 
work on the expanded Goskhozes (Makhnenko, p. 33). Before 1921 Outer Mongolia 
displayed a striking division of labor by nationality. Mongol priest and herdsman 
lived side by side with Chinese artisan, trader, or agriculturalist. But the recent moves 
back to the M.P.R. of Chinese artisans and farm laborers cannot herald a revival of 
the striking symbiosis of the two cultures which prevailed in Mongolia before 1921 
for Mongols themselves now enter all fields of economic endeavor, and the days of 
the nomad are numbered. But perhaps it is still possible that old cultural preferences 
hang on and that Mongols still disdain the occupations of agriculture and manual 
labor. In any case as the total area to be cultivated is only to reach 200,000 hectares in 
1960, agriculture still will continue to play a very minor role in the economy of the 
M.P.R. 

Industrial output is to be increased by 52° with oil output and mining going up 
2.7 and 2 times respectively. While this represents efforts to diversify an economy 
highly dependent on livestock it may have deeper significance. Soviet experts seem to 
view the economic future of the M.P.R. largely in terms of increased livestock produc- 
tion and mining; ** such developments would obviously fit Soviet preferences for they 
would provide the Soviet Union with needed imports. Yet most underdeveloped areas 
wish to develop industry, whether they are suited to do this or not. It is possible that 
the Russians and the Mongols thus have different ideas about how to develop the 
M.P.R. for the latter may not be satisfied with their country remaining a primary 
producer, though the facts of the matter surely seem to indicate that this is probably 
Mongolia’s fate anyway. It is also worthwhile noting that contrary to Marxist opinion 
on the point there are geographical constraints on economic development and that 
the failure of a country to become industrialized is not all a matter of its social struc- 
ture. In any case, capital investment is to go on at an increased rate during the Second 
Plan; almost a third of a total to be invested will come from foreign (i.e., Soviet bloc) 
sources. The Plan emphasizes the expansion of the state sector rather than the co- 
operative sector, so that as in agriculture the non-state sector gradually assumes less 
importance. The Third Plan also lays stress on the creation of a compulsory universal 
education system. Finally long-run plans for 5 and 10 years are to be prepared for the 
Republic analogous, presumably, to the longer range plans of the Soviet Union. 

The M.P.R. has thus made some gains during its period of planning. Industry has 
grown up, where little existed before. Schools and hospitals have been constructed. 
Ulan Bator begins to look like any Soviet Russian provincial center. But in the matter 
of agriculture the M.P.R. has not been fortunate, although it: might have profited 
much from its relationship with the Soviet Union due to the very low level of invest- 
ment and techniques in the pastoral nomadic economy. It has been least of all success- 
ful in expanding output in stockraising. This lack of success may well be one of the 
necessary prices which the M.P.R. has to pay for Soviet tutelage for, of course, the 
Soviet Union still has to solve its own agricultural problems. 


48 Robert A. Rupen, Report on Soviet Mongolian Studies (mimeo.), Nov. 1956. Dr. Rupen, while 
visiting the Soviet Union, met Soviet experts on the M.P.R. 





An Outline History of Korean Confucianism 


Part II: The Schools of Yt Confucianism 


KEY P. YANG 
GREGORY HENDERSON 


N outline of the history of Confucianism in the Three Kingdoms, Silla, Kory, 
and Yi periods and a consideration of certain political and factional problems of 
Confucianism in Korea occupied Part I of the present “Outline History.” Part II will 
now attempt to deal briefly with the schools of Confucianism as they developed dur- 
ing the Yi dynasty (1392-1910) and with the principal Confucian institutions of 
Korea. 

Beginning with the classification of the schools of Yi Confucianism, we find a 
problem hardly less complex than the analysis of factionalism which was considered 
at the end of Part I of the present study. The corpus of Confucian doctrine and in- 
terpretation was vast when the dynasty opened; it increased steadily as the scholars of 
the contemporary Ming and Ch‘ing dynasties produced their works. Within China, 
schools of interpretation were numerous, and their names more so. Korea inherited 
both the possibility of establishing on its own soil schools modeled after the Chinese 
and of proliferating native-grown variations. Names for schools were many in Korea 
and were used with considerable lack of close definition; later generations have pro- 
duced still newer classifications, Some of these terms refer to Chinese schools fol- 
lowed in various forms in Korea, some to schools specifically founded by Korean 
philosophers in a certain locality and named either after their founders or after the re- 
gions where they were located or had influence. Thus one school might be called by 
several different names—a Korean philosopher taught in his school some variant or 
combination of the doctrines described under the rubrics of various Chinese schools. 
Thus the name Yongnam hakp’‘a’ is often applied to the philosophical interpretation 
of Confucianism developed by the great philosopher Yi Hwang (T‘oege)” (1501-70), 
taught by him and his followers at Andong (Kyéngsang Pukto), and especially in- 
fluential in Kyéngsang Province to which the name of the school makes reference; 
the name Ktho hakp‘a’ is often used to refer to the school of interpretation developed 
by Yi I (Yulgok)*? (1536-84) and especially influential in Seoul and in Kydnggi and 
Ch‘ungch‘6ng Provinces, to which area of central Korea near the capital the name 
refers. The classification which follows in this paper is one whose titles generally re- 
fer to important questions of Confucian interpretation or content.’ All these schools 
accepted what all regarded as basic Confucian doctrine, but divided on various mat- 
ters of emphasis or interpretation, much as the different churches of Christendom ac- 





1 Our classification here follows the Hyén Sang-yun, Chdsén yuhak-sa [History of Korean Confucian- 
ism] (Seoul: Minjung Sdgwan, 1949). For the classification of Korean Confucian scholars see also: 
Takahashi Toru, “Chésen ni okeru shushigaku” [“‘Chu Hsi-ism in Korea”], Shihun, XI, No. 11 (Oct. 
1931), 1-18; and Imanishi Ryd, “Rishi Chdsen no gakufi” [“‘Yi Dynasty Schools of Thought”], Shi- 
nagaku, 1, No. 5 (Jan. 1911), 399-404. 
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cept basic elements of Christian belief but divide on subordinate questions. The di- 
vision here used is hence one of content, not area, elements from these schools being 
used in the teachings sometimes described regionally as the Yéngnam hakp‘a, per- 
sonally as the “School of T‘oege,” and also in other ways. 

The tenets of Confucianism as it developed in Korea are here classified as follows: 
the Chuch‘'i chuii hakp‘a® or Legalist School; the Séngni hakp‘a (I hakp‘a)’! or 
School of Li; the Ye Aakp‘a’ or School of Rites; the Yangmydng hakp‘a* or School of 
[Wang] Yang-ming; and the Kydéngje hakp‘a‘ or School of Economics. In actuality, 
the Legalist and Economics Schools might be differentiated from purely Confucian 
schools. The Legalist School claimed as its leader Hsiin Tzu (315-230 B.C.), a phi- 
losopher who differed from Confucius and Mencius, laying stress on morality as be- 
ing a product of culture and education, and on law and the state as needed curbs on 
the evil nature of man. The School of Economics in Korea, while influenced by the 
Ch‘ing “School of Han Learning,” struck off on its own paths and produced the most 
original doctrines of the Korean schools. It was also known as the Sirhakp‘a’ (School 
of Real Learning). 

In addition to these schools, Korean intellectual life still contained a scattering of 
Buddhist and Taoist thinkers. Both were looked down on philosophically and socially 
by the Confucianists, Taoism being considered as especially beneath contempt with 
its doctrine of renunciation of society and its oneness with nature. Some Korean her- 
mits applied parts of the methodology of self-control advocated by the Taoists, but 
they were necessarily isolated from the main currents of Korean society. 


The School of 1 or Séngni? 


Central to the understanding of the Yi dynasty is the School of J, the dominant 
philosophical school of Yi Confucianism and the chief proponent of the doctrines of 
Chu Hsi. The main vehicle of its dominance was its monopoly of the examination 
system during the entire Yi period; all textual examination questions concerned the 
Chu Hsi commentaries, and no answer was likely to gain the applicant admission to 
the official ranks which was not drawn from an orthodox interpretation of his works. 
Since the examinations dominated most study, ideas other than Chu Hsi’s tended to 
become first superfluous, then dangerous; a comparatively tight control of the School 
of I over Korea’s intellectual life was thus practically ensured 

The School of J was peculiarly a product of the Sung. In an age of great intellect- 
ual expansion and inquiry, with the competition of a developed Buddhist meta- 


2 For the School of I, see Akitsuki Tanetsugu, “Shushi no tetsugaku” [“The Philosophy of Chu Hsi’], 
Shibun, X11, No. 11, p. 19; Takahashi Toru, “Riché jugaku-shi ni okeru shuriha shugiha no hattatsu” 
[Development of the Schools of Form and Matter in the History of Yi Dynasty Confucianism”], Chésen 
Shina bunka no kenkyui (Tokyo, 1929), pp. 141-281; also Tada Masatomo, “Katei-shii kaisetsu” [“Ex- 
planation of the Collected Works of Kajéng,” ie., Yi Kok, a Koryé scholar-official, 1298-1351], Seikyi 
gakus6, No. 1 (Feb. 1930), pp. 135-142; and Takahashi Toru, “Chosen jugaku taikan” [‘‘A General 
Survey of Korean Confucianism"] in Chdsen-shi kdza, passim. 

8 Takahashi reports, however, that Chong Man-jo*, the late Dean of the Confucian University of Seoul, 
denied that the philosophy of Chu Hsi was dominant in Korea. Chong said that since Chu Hsi-ism was 
orthodox and enforced by the realm, scholars studied it in order to pass the examinations and gave lip 
service to its doctrines, but that actually their belief ran closer to that of Wang Yang-ming. As examples, 
Ching cited his own family, the Chéngs of Tongnae, as well as the Chénju Yi family (presumably cadet 
branches) whose senior line was the royal family. Cf. Takahashi Toru, “Chésen no Yémeigaku-ha” [‘“‘The 
Yang-ming School in Korea”], Chdsen gakuho, TV (March 1953), 155. 
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physics, the Sung philosophers could not accept Confucianism without much modifi- 
cation, as had the T‘ang, but stimulated both by and away from Buddhism and 
Taoism, sought to give the traditional Confucian political system moral authority 
within a universal framework and provide wide ethical interpretations where nar- 
rower social doctrine had been. 

Behind the system stands the Supreme Ultimate, something like Aristotle’s “final 
cause,” controlling the operation of the positive and negative yin-yang universal forces 
through the operation of the Five Elements. It is at the same time a moral force. The 
law of nature and moral law are one and the same. The world is controlled and in- 
spired by the Supreme Ultimate which is at the same time i, a moral law identical 
with the ethical standard upon which human conduct should be modeled. J became 
for the Sung philosophers the controlling force in the universe. The Five L'ements 
were the moral expression of the Supreme Ultimate operating in the universe and 
producing in the real world such phenomena as the seasons. Benevolence (in) was 
the highest of the virtues, the supreme quality of i, and the other virtues were sub- 
ordinate to it and, in a sense, regarded as aspects of it. Benevolence partook, in the 
system, of the attributes of wood and the spring. 

The other agents were: righteousness, # (Ch: 7), which partook of the attributes 
of metal and summer; propriety, ye (Ji), with the attributes of fire and autumn; wis- 
dom, chi (chih), with the attributes of water and winter; and sin (Asin), that most 
elusive of them all, the quality of being able to give oneself with complete conviction 
to a principle, a person (or ruler), or a group. A principle which partook of the at- 
tributes of earth—sdéng (Asing), “nature”—was held to have existed eternally before 
the birth of individuals; it has never been created, it did not move in any direction, 
there was no concept of progress, no teleology. Nature was and would remain. But 
until man cultivated it by implanting the four virtues, it could not be considered as 
moral. 

The School of J in Korean Chu Hsi Confucianism was usually termed Sdéngni 
hak, the School of Nature and Law, or simply J hak, the School of (Moral) Law. 
This School’s philosophy as developed in Korea argued that the human quality 
which a man possesses must be matched and balanced by virtue, meaning the accept- 
ance of nature (sdng) and willingness to act in accordance with her principles.* To 
do this, self-discipline and control were essential and were widely taught. “Nature” 
embraced both the mind and the natural world; 7 embraced natural law and the 
moral phases of the universe. Out of these elements plus ki (ether or matter, probably 
best understood as “matter” in its present definition in physics), this complex and 
elusive theory over which so much argument still rages was constructed, 

In order to establish virtue, the individual must control himself. In order to control 
himself, he must ponder on and come to understand the 7. To understand the 7, one 
must have knowledge. Knowledge could be either philosophical insight or knowl- 
edge, or it could be experience, i.e., it could be either noumenal or phenomenal. It is 
significant that the Koreans stressed the former and encouraged study, reflection, and 
personal intuition rather than the experience of the individual in his environment. 
Moreover, reflection was not supposed to lead the mind to new conclusions of its own 





4 Hwang Ui-don, biography of YiI in Chosén mydng‘in jon [Biographies of Eminent Koreans] (Seoul: 
Chosdn ilbo ch‘ulp‘an-sa, 1939), I, 256-287; Yi I, Sénghak chibyo* [Selections from Confucian Studies] 
(Seoul, 1759), 157 pp. 
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but rather to confirm a man in devoting himself to following the path blazed by the 
sages. Thus Korea’s dominant philosophical tendency discouraged practical applica- 
tions, originality, or individualism, and emphasized the subordination of the indi- 
vidual to official doctrine and centralized rule. 

The scholars who established the School of / in Korea were known as the Samja”™ 
or the three philosophers: S6 Kyéng-ddk (Hwadam)” (1489-1546), Yi Hwang 
(T‘oege) (1501-70), and Yi I (Yulgok) (1536-84).° The pivot of these philosophers’ 
discussion was the question of monism and dualism. The monists held that ki (mat- 
ter or ether) and (moral) law or the 7 were identical and synonymous in the place 
they held within the ultimate. The dualists held that matter and law are both basic 
but independent elements of existence. 

The difference between these two positions was indeed philosophically profound, 
and led to divergent views of the nature of reality of ethics and of the practice and 
emphasis of administration. Analysis was, however, fundamentally abstract and ex- 
ceedingly oriented toward words rather than toward practical solutions. Argument 
was both endless and unending. A monist tendency was led by Hwadam, the dualists 
by T‘oege, and the compromisers by Yulgok, Yulgok, much influenced by Hwadam, 
representing something of a compromise of T‘oege’s dualist principles. Korea’s phi- 
losophers from this time on were divided between one or the other view, most, per- 
haps, holding some version of Yulgok’s dualist compromise. Later another group of 
Yulgok philosophers known as the Nakhak® or “Capital School” rose and argued 
that the nature of the human being is identical with the nature of animals, though 
the ¢ dominates them both. An opposing school called the Hohak’ declared that the 
two natures were different.® So it went. 

Another classic controversy within Korean Confucianism raged around what the 
Koreans called the “Four-Seven Thesis” (sach‘illon)” of Chu Hsi.* The sach‘il thesis 
was an explanation not of the universe but of the origin and the motivation of emo- 
tions in human nature. In seeking to explain emotions, the Koreans posited four 
“principles”: 7m (charity), a2 (duty to one’s neighbors), ye (propriety), and chi (wis- 
dom); and seven “passions”: Adi (joy), no (anger), ae (sorrow), ku (fear), ae (love), 
o (hatred), and yok (desire). An argument of years raged between Yulgok and a 
contemporary disciple of T‘oege named Ki Tae-siing (Kobong)” (1527-72). Yulgok 
claimed that the passions, while partaking of 7, also emanate from the 7 to which 
they are akin; thus love partakes of “matter” but also emanates from the principle in 
(charity). Arguing along the lines that things equal to the same thing are equal to 
each other, Yulgok concluded that the four principles and the seven passions are 
manifestations of the same thing. In effect, Yulgok held to a monist view of ki and 1 


5 Takahashi Toru, “Chésen ni okeru shushigaku,” p. 1 ff., in enumerating the samja lists Song Si-ydl 
(Uam)° (1607-89) instead of Hwadam, basing his judgment on the importance of his published works. 
Hwadam has usually been included on the basis of his position as founder of a philosophic school, monism 
(Irwollon)?”. 

6 Hong Hii, “Chén Kan-je sénsaeng hagan ilban” [“Survey of the Works of Chin Kan-je”], Seikyii 
gakusé, No. 16 (May 1934), pp. 61-74, describes the Nakhak and the Hohak, known together as the 


Horak. The Nakhak was headed by Yi Kan (Ocam)* (1677-1756) and the Hohak by Han W65n-jin 
(Namdang)’ (1682-1751); both were disciples of Kwon Sang-ha (Suam)“ (1641-1721), who was in 
turn a disciple of Uam one of the founders of the Noron. Oeam and Namdang were regarded as being of 


the political-philosophic stripe of Yulgok. 


7 Chu Hsi had used the term ssu-tuan ch‘i-ch‘ing. The shorter Korean form is said to have emerged in 
the discussions between Yulgok and Kobong (see below). 
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as they explained human nature. It is interesting to speculate that Yulgok, who, un- 
like most other Yi dynasty Confucianists indulged in sutra reading and had once 
been a Buddhist convert, may have been influenced in this monist theory by Buddhist 
philosophy. Kobong disagreed that emotions were essentially the same as the i, saying 
that they were different both from each other and in respect to their origin in the 4 
and the & but that they were interdependent and reciprocal in appearance. The Ko- 
reans placed far more emphasis on this theory than did the Chinese, and examined it 
exhaustively. While the Four-Seven Thesis may seem rather futile today, it was 
probably not inferior in quality and logic to much of the thought of contemporaneous 
Europe and, had the scientific examination of nature developed in the Orient and 
provided the stimulation of tangible objectives, the learned arguments of the i and i 
schools might have proved as profitable and necessary precursors of scientific inquiry 
as were the ruminations of the old European natural philosophers. 


The Legalist School (Chuch‘i chuiti hakp‘a) * 


The Legalist School in Korea emerged during the early part of the Yi period. Its 
central doctrine was the futile, baneful effect of philosophic disputation and the need 
for law above men. It was composed principally of energetic young scholars with an 
instinct for being practical and realistic. They sought to reform society by exalting 
law, education, and the authority of the state. Perfect princes, they believed, were not 
often encountered; central authority must therefore be upheld by severe and rigid 
laws, equally applicable to all the state’s subjects. Behind this theory, perhaps, lay the 
philosophy of Hsiin Tzu; certainly behind it lay the demands of the newly founded 
Yi state: the young scholars, faced with the remaining factions of the Kory6 aristo- 
crats still loyal to the old regime, felt a need to fortify the new government against 
usurpation. 

A new regime needs strong laws. The Legalists flourished in—and only in—the 
dynasty’s opening decades when the early monarchs needed their help, and the influ- 
ence of the more conservative Confucianists was not yet consolidated. The core of the 
Legalists was a group known as the “young scholars,” whose leading spirit was the 
brilliant Cho Kwang-jo (Chéng‘am)* (1482-1519), minister in the reign of Chung- 
jong (1506-44) and later canonized as one of the fourteen sages of the Yi dynasty. 
His efforts were aided particularly by two disciples of the famous Yi sage Kim 
Koeng-p‘il” (1454-1504): Kim An-guk’* (1478-1543) and his brother Kim Ching- 
guk® (1485-1541), scholars and authors who had a decisive influence on Korean ad- 
ministration in the realm of judicial enforcement and the control of the police. Under 
the influence of the “young scholars,” new codes of penalties and punishment were 
written, new rules of conduct and ritual formulated and, most interesting of all, Ko- 
rean local administration, long informal and inchoate, was for the first time given a 
legal basis. 

All these accomplishments deserve more than passing mention, but none more so 





8 The interpretation of the “Legalist School” and the use of the term for a group of sixteenth-century 
Yi-dynasty scholar-officials remains controversial. It is correct in its implied emphasis on law used sys- 
tematically by a central authority, However, its relation to the Chinese tradition of the same name is less 
certain. Some regard the Korean group as being primarily Chu Hsi-ists developing a certain part of 
Chu Hsi doctrine. Hsiin Tzu’s influence on the school lacks much direct evidence, and even Hsiin Tzu was, 
after all, a Confucianist. Certainly the direct influence on the Korean “Legalists” of the fa-chia of the 
Ch‘in and the guiding political theory of that empire would be hard to demonstrate and seems improbable. 
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than the last; for local administration is critical in an agricultural society composed 
chiefly of villages. To formalize government procedure in local rule, Cho imple- 
mented the so-called Ayang‘yak®”, or village contract. Under it, the five cardinal pre- 
cepts became a basic village code throughout the country, and offense against them 
was punishable. These five precepts were, of course, Confucian: ch‘in, the relationship 
of parents and children; #7, the righteous relationship and obligation between master 
and servants; pydl, the distinctions in the relationship between husband and wife; sd, 
the proper relationship between old and young; and sin, the relationship of good 
faith between friends. These relationships were endlessly specified in written texts old 
and new, many concrete examples of justice or injustice were written up and circu- 
lated, and a kind of informal “common law” was almost approached. Its administra- 
tion was in the hands of local yangban, the Korean scholar-officials, in all but the 
most serious cases; in this respect it was an advance on the traditional Korean practice 
whereby, theoretically at least, every case formally dealt with had to come to the at- 
tention of the central government. The implications of the Ayang‘yak were enormous. 
Yangban prestige was raised; the yangban were given, for the first time, a function 
semi-independent of central authority;® for almost the first time, they had a personal 
function in the local communities, and became gradually more closely bound to them. 
This new interest in their own communities flowed naturally to the founding of local 
schools and shrines. When ousted by factional warfare from the capital, they still had 
function and roots from which they could draw strength. For the first time in Korean 
history, government persecution did not spell the end of a movement, and organized 
opposition was able to persist for centuries. Culture, long centralized in the capital, 
began to permeate the countryside. The hyang‘yak became the core of Korea’s social 
law and the vehicle of a degree of local autonomy for its villages.’° As an institution, 
the village contract was central to the accomplishments of the Yi dynasty. 

Like many groups which accomplish much in a short time, the Legalists bred their 
own opposition; the extreme nature of their theories and the force with which they 
were applied gradually brought them into conflict with Confucianists of more ortho- 
dox posture. Cho Kwang-jo was, in the end, ousted and condemned to death by his 
enemies. The Legalists were defeated and never really reappeared. Their conceptions 
held much which was modern for Korea, and the trend they initiated led to better 
government, stability, and management of affairs. 


The School of Rites (Ye hakp‘a) 


Korea greatly emphasized, in accordance with Chu Hsi, the formal aspects of Con- 
fucianism embodied in the ye (i). A scrupulous observance of the details of court 
ceremony and official and personal behavior probably imparted a confidence which 
was at first difficult for many Koreans to obtain in more abstract, philosophic ways, 
coming to Confucianism as they did long after the Chinese had elaborated it. The 
great formality of the Yi soci] system may likewise have reinforced ritualism. At any 
rate, the unusual degree of srrictness in observing the rites was one of the most strik- 
ing characteristics of Korear civilization during the Yi period. 





9 Tominaga Bunkichi, “Oji no Chésen ni okeru jichi no héga kyoyaku no ippan” [“A Survey of the 
Rural Regulations: the Beginnings of Autonomy in Old Korea”] (pamphlet, Chésen Sétokufu, 1923), 
p. 12. 

1 Yu Hong-nydl**, “Chosdn hyangyak ii sdngnip” [“The Beginnings of Rural Autonomy in Old 
Korea’”’], Chindan hakpo, 1X (July 1938), 86-144. 
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All Korean Confucianists, of course, acknowledged and practised the rites regard- 
less of which school they followed. They revered as the main canons for the rites the 
Chow-li, I-li, and Li-chi; it was the late Sung exegeses of these ceremonies, however, 
described in these texts, and the Neo-Confucian theories behind these exegeses which 
in fact interested the Korean Confucianists.'? Certain scholar-officials laid more than 
usual emphasis upon the rites, and made them central not only to form but to phi- 
losophy. The founder of the “school” which followed this thinking is generally con- 
sidered to be Kim Chang-saeng (Sage)“* (1548-1631), a follower of Yulgok. Sage 
emphasized strict observance of state ceremony and protocol. His son, Kim Chip 
(Sindokche)” (1574-1656), followed and extended these views and is regarded as 
having perfected the school’s teachings. He claimed that the ye was the dominating 
element in everything and represents ch‘dlli’ or heavenly providence. Sindokche’s 
works on ceremonies became the accepted textbooks of ritual observance in Korea. 
Sindokche, his father Sage, and their famous followers Pak Se-ch‘ae (Namge)” 
(1631-95) and Song Chun-gil (Tongch‘undang)” (1606-72) achieved official en- 
shrinement as sages of the dynasty. 

The implications of the Confucian emphasis on etiquette and ceremony are far 
more all-embracing than anything these words normally imply in English. The Court 
was regulated almost to the point of strangulation by them: precedence protocol, 
ceremony, costumes and their colors, language, music, court art, royal successions, all 
were dominated by them. So, on the whole, were foreign affairs—matters relating to 
tribute missions, the reception of diplomats, the question of subservience to the Ming. 
While practical considerations were still important and often dominated individual 
decisions, it is little exaggeration to say that observance of correct ritual is one of the 
chief threads on which the decisions of five hundred years of Yi foreign policy were 
strung. Internally, such questions as loyalty, rebellion, how to reward or punish hero 
and rebel had ye implications. Within village and home, the ye penetrated education 
and the conduct of family life.1* The fact that Confucius was once reported to have 
said that one should be silent when eating plunged generations of Koreans into a 
mealtime silence which still persists in conservative circles, and which China herself 
seems hardly to have known. The aloofness and rather lonely authority of the father 
within the Korean home, the (theoretical) subservience of the wife, the pressure on 
the children for complete obedience and respect—saying little in their father’s pres- 
ence, never smoking before him even when grown men—these social forms have had 
a persistent hold on the Korean family since the days of the Yi dynasty’s ritualistic 
emphasis on Confucianism, and only in recent years has this hold begun to relax. 

Finally, the observance of the ye had an important bearing both on the conduct of 
politics in Korea and on the Yi dynasty’s political history. Men, officials, and the con- 
duct of affairs were judged from the point of view of the correctness of the observance 
of the ye. The slightest departure was severely criticized. When textual authority al- 
lowed for divergent interpretations of a court procedure or a policy decision, political 





11 Maema Késaku, p. 16. Yi scholars clung to the belief that Chu Hsi himself had written the Li-chi, a 
standard work on ritual probably compiled in the Han dynasty; Ch‘ing scholars disclaimed his authorship 
of this text. 

12 Inaba Iwakichi, “Raimatsu Sensho ni okeru karei denrai oyobi sono eiky6” [“The Tradition of House- 
hold Ceremonies from the End of Koryé to Early Yi and Its Influence”], Seikya gakusd, No. 23 (Feb. 


1936), pp. 1-22; see also Kim Tu-hin, “Chésen reisoku no kenkyi,” Seikyti gakusé, No. 24 (May 1936), 
pp. 1-62. 
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schisms immediately arose. Argument and bitter struggle over such issues was the 
sport of the day. It is only in this light that one can understand how, in the 1670’s, 
hundreds, perhaps thousands, of scholars devoted their energies to the question of 
whether the period of mourning for a queen should end within the year of her demise 
or extend beyond it. On questions like these the realm was split, factions rose and 
were nourished, and inquiry into politics, society, or natural science, then so fervently 
pursued in the West, found little native soil in Korea. 


The School of Wang Yang-ming (Yangmyong hakp‘a) ** 


In Yi Korea as in Ming and Ch‘ing China, strong official sanction for the philos- 
ophy of Chu Hsi and a general acceptance of Chu Hsi’s basic principles by later phi- 
losophers prevailed. At least one divergence on fundamentals was advocated, how- 
ever, which wor a certain fame and private following in China and Korea and 
exerted a very marked influence in Japan.'* The protest philosophy was that of the 
great Ming thinker, Wang Yang-ming (1472-1528). 

To characterize accurately the differences between two such inclusive abstract sys- 
tems as those of Chu Hsi and Wang Yang-ming is impossible in so short a space. In 
general, however, Chu Hsi had a dualist tendency, believing that the universe was 
composed of two more or less separate things: the ch‘, the common denominator of 
existence, a kind of primordial matter, and the /, the principles of nature which con- 
tain the ethical phases of the universe. Chu Hsi tended to separate and distinguish 
these. Wang regarded them as one, Chu Hsi tended to explain phenomena in relation 
to their origin and existence in 7 and ch‘t; for Wang, nature, moral force, and wis- 
dom were one, explanation and origin was less important, man’s direct experience and 
the intuition arising from it critical; from this he came to believe that, with proper 
personal discipline, man’s own nature was a sufficient source of wisdom and action. It 
was a belief related to Ch‘an Buddhism and Taoism—probably unconsciously so. It 
was less concerned with precedent and authority, texts and verbalism or, indeed, with 
law and central government than was Chu Hsi Confucianism. It was thus less conso- 
nant with Chinese and Korean intellectual and political traditions, and it and its fol- 
lowers were, in both China and Korea, subject to chronic official persecution. The 
School of Yang-ming, where it existed at all, found a natural association with groups 
out of power. 

The circumstances surrounding the initial introduction of Wang Yang-ming’s phi- 
losophy to Korea are not clear. A theory has been advanced that certain Ming generals 
who came to support Korea’s resistance to the invasion of Hideyoshi may have intro- 
duced Yang-ming’s thought to Korean scholars. It seems not to have gained signifi- 
cant acceptance among Koreans until Yi Yo™ and Nam On-gydng™, disciples of Cho 


18Qn the school and influence of Wang Yang-ming in Korea see Yi Niing-hwa, “Chosdn yuhak chi 
Yangmydnghak-p‘a” [“The Yang-ming School of Korean Confucianism"], Seikyi gakusé, No. 25 (May 
1936), pp. 105-142; Takahashi Téru, “Chdsen no Yémeigaku-ha” [“The Yang-ming School in Korea’), 
Chosen gakuhé, 1 (March 10953), pp. 131-156; Chong In-ho. Tanwén kukhak sanco** [Notes on 
Tanwon’s Korean Studies| (Seoul, 1955), pp. 145-300; Hong Hii, “Chosdn hagye-sa” [“History of Ko- 
rea's Scholarly Attainments”] in Chosen-shi kéza bunrui-shi; Yi Pyeng-do, “Yangmyéng-s6 chi tongnae yd 
T'oege chi pyénch‘ok” [“The Introduction of the Yang-ming School to Korea and its Rejection by 
T‘oege”] in Yongje Pack Nak-chun paksa hwan‘gap kinyom kukhak nonch‘ing™ [Collection of Studies on 
Korea in Honor of the Sixtieth Birthday of Dr. George Pack) (Seoul, 1956), pp. 803-806. 

14 Kim Ha-t‘ae™, “The Transmission of Neo-Confucianism to Japan by Kang Hang, a Prisoner-of-war,” 
pp. 21-51 of the English section of Yongje Paek Nak-chun ..., p. 201. 
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Sik (Nammyéng)” (1501-72), of T‘oege’s school, recommended some of Yang- 
ming’s teachings to Sdnjo in 1594. Another account records that in 1558, when Yu 
Séng-nyéng*?, famous Namin Prime Minister and leader against the Hideyoshi in- 
vasion, was still a youth, he found a book of Yang-ming’s philosophy in a trunk 
which had been abandoned by the Korean ambassador to China at the Korean border. 
Yu’s father was a strict magistrate at Uiju, where the tribute missions passed from 
Manchuria into Korea, and had refused to allow excessive or illegal baggage to pass 
even if brought by the ambassador himself. According to this account, Yu Séng- 
nyOng was the instrument of introducing the philosophy within Korea. 

The first Korean we know of definitely who openly and enthusiastically advocated 
the philosophy of Wang Yang-ming was Ching Che-du (Hagok)" (1647-1736), who 
boldly declared Yang-ming superior to Chu Hsi. Chéng was a member of the Soron 
faction, which had already fallen from official power never decisively to return. It was 
with this faction or at least with the clan of the Tongnae Ching family that Wang 
Yang-ming’s philosophy had some pervasive and continuous effect. It is possible, 
however, that since Wang’s teachings were proscribed, his influence may have been 
greater under the surface than now appears. It is interesting to note the spread of this 
philosophy among Korean opposition groups, and it is not impossible that its empha- 
sis on direct, personal experience may have influenced the thinking of the Sirhak, the 
Namin, and such later philosophers as Chéng Yak-yong (Tasan)” (1762-1836). 


The Sirhak School (or Kyéngje hakp‘a)’® 


Of all the Korean Confucian schools, that of Sirhak is one of the most independent 
and original. Complete studies as to its origins and antecedents remain to be made; 
they are especially needed since the intellectual tradition which it represents is cer- 
tainly a complex one in origin, an important one in influence, It seems, however, 
reasonably certain that its principal Chinese source was the “School of Han Learning.” 

A comparison between the Sirhak and the School of Han Learning would make 
a most interesting chapter in intellectual history, for the germination of both may 
have been similar. The School of Han Learning arose among Ch‘ing scholars who 
were at the same time critical of Ming intellectual traditions, opposed to Manchu rule, 
and in retirement from any active role in government. The defeat of the great Ming 
nation by the far smaller Manchu power provided the impulse for the Han School's 
inquiry into the reasons for Ming weakness. Its followers attributed this weakness to 
centuries of empty philosophizing by the followers of Chu Hsi and his school. Their 
own intellectual antecedents they found in the scholars of the Han dynasty who, they 


15 For the Sirhak see Yamaguchi Masayuki, “Kinsei Chésen ni okeru seigaku shis6 no tézen to sono 
hattatsu”” [“‘The Introduction of Western Thought to Korea and its Development’] in Oda sensei shéju 
kinen Choésen-shti (Seoul, 1934), p. 1074; Ishii Toshio, “Rigaku shig6 shugi Rich6 e no tenshiky6 no 
Chésen” [“Catholic Korea in (the Context of) the Extremist Philosophy of the Yi Dynasty School of 
Form”] in Rekishigaku kenkyti, C, No. 6 (1942), 35-56; Shikada Hiroshi, “Kyirai no Chésen shakai no 
rekishiteki seikaku ni tsuite” [“‘On the Historical Characteristics of Korea’s Past Society”], Chosen gakuhé 
No. 1 (1951), pp. 193-206; No. 2 (1951), pp. 155-173; No. 3 (1952), pp. 119-147; Ch‘6n Kwan-u%’, 
“Pange Yu Hyéng-won yongu” [“Studies on Pange Yu Hydng-won"), Yoksa hakpo (1952-53), pp. 9-83, 
87-139; Yi Man-ch‘ae, Pydkwi p'yén [Compilations of a Defense Against Heresy] (Seoul: Pydkwi-sa, 
1931), 2 vols.; Hong I-sdp*, “Hanguk kidokkyo-sa yéngu” [“Studies in the History of Korean Christi- 
anity”], Yongje Pack Nak-chun ... , pp. 759-800, n. 47; Cho Yun-je**, Kungmunhak-sa {History of Our 
National Literature] (Seoul, 1954). 
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believed, had studied the ancient texts without “resort to vague generalizations to 
cover up their intellectual poverty”;'® they sharply criticized Chu Hsi philosophy on 
the basis of a rather systematic brand of textual criticism. From this beginning the 
school came to stand for the inductive method of research which led to applications of 
this method to the fields of history, phonetics, and etymology. As a rebellion against 
primarily deductive, literary, and abstruse methods of thought, this school was some- 
what closer to Western and scientific viewpoints than were the Neo-Confucian 
schools; its advocates were also more open to Western influence and methodology. 

The historical impulses behind the Sirhak may also have sprung largely from 
Korea’s national misfortunes. Korean scholars, looking back on the tragic events of 
the invasions of Hideyoshi (1592-98), and the Manchus (1627 and 1636-37), had good 
reason to ponder the shortcomings of their government. A tendency to criticize the 
Korean Chu Hsi literacrats began: factional strife, rigid class distinctions, ultra- 
traditionalism, isolation, ritualism, and lack of socio-economic thinking came under 
some fire. As time wore on, the scarcely concealed disdain of Yi officials for the new 
Manchu regime also began to be questioned; some Korean scholars felt that even the 
“barbarian” Manchus might be accomplishing results more impressive than those of 
the Ming and Yi monarchs.” 

Criticism of this kind soon found political channels in the platforms of the de- 
feated factions who opposed the regime. Since the Namin was generally in opposition 
during the eighteenth century, the Sirhak associated itself largely with the Namin and 
derived strength from the factional, clan, and scholarly ties which this association 
with the largest of the factions brought. Together the Sirhak outlook and the Namin 
faction became the rallying point of displaced social groups, especially of the concu- 
bine sons of the yangban, men at once gently bred and ambitious, but without a 
secure social place or political future since, in accord with rigid Yi custom, they in- 
herited their mother’s, not their father’s, rank and were barred from any but the 
bottom rungs of the bureaucracy such as required merely “technical” skill. With such 
elements as these in its background, the posture of the Sirhak tended toward the anti- 
orthodox (from the Confucian viewpoint), the unconventional. Since the orthodox 
worshipped the Chinese, Sirhak opposition questioned the policy of subordination to 
China and contained elements of Korean nationalism.'® 

Philosophically, the Sirhak tended toward monism and an emphasis on matter; it 
opposed the regnant philosophical dualism of Yulgok. Sirhak monism tended to 
explain the universe and human nature in terms of ki instead of 7. (Other monists 
explained nature in terms of #.) In his Séngho saesdl’*,’® Séngho”® said: “That which 


16 Arthur W. Hummel, ed., Eminent Chinese of the Ching Period, 1, 422-423. 

17 Pak Che-ga (Ch‘ojéng)*” (1750-1805), Pukhagni*®* [Treatise on Learning from the North] (Seoul: 
Kiimyung Chohap Yénhap-hoe, 1947). 

18 Hong Tae-yong (Tamhoén)*” (1731-83) criticized the theory of obligations between lesser and 
greater states which Korea followed in respect to China and which Confucian scholars sanctified by refer- 
ence to the Spring and Autumn Annals. \n his “Uisan mundap™,” 'Tamhdénsé (Seoul, 1939), IV, Appendix, 
p. 37, Hong wrote that in the CA‘un-ch‘in Confucius ascribed hegemony to the Chou because he was a 
man of Chou; had he been a Korean, there would have been another Ch‘un-ch‘iu and Korea would have 
been given preeminence. For a Marxist-Communist interpretation, see Hong Ki-mun, “Hong Dai Yong” 
in Progressive Scholars at the Close of the Feudal Age in Korea (Pyéngyang: Ministry of Culture and 
Propaganda, DPRK, 1955), pp. 44-60. 

19 Yi Ik (Sdngho), Sdngho saesdl yuson [Miscellanies of Sdngho Collected and Classified], ed. Ching 
In-bo (Seoul: Mun‘gwang Sérim Changp‘an, 1929), § vols. 
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is dispersed through the universe is ki. This ki in agglomeration forms matter [man, 
animal, etc.], which is a form of concentrated ki. Therefore, matter pertains in essence 
to ki.” Séngho had more theories of this sort about the composition of blood and 
mind. Had some genius arisen who could have interested his age more in exact meas- 
urements and less in words, such a philosophy might have led rapidly to a genuine 
science. In keeping with an opposition party, the Namin also displayed some signs of 
political liberalism, challenging the Yi belief and practice that any man who com- 
mitted offense against the “sacred” teachings of Chu Hsi Confucianism should be 
subject to persecution. “If such practice persists,” said Sédngho, “our learning cannot 
be free from bigotry and ignorance.” *° 

The Sirhak is a comparatively late school of Yi Confucianism. Its founder is con- 
sidered to be Yu Hyéng-wén (1622-73), better known by his pseudonym, Pange. His 
famous twenty-six fascicle work, the Pange surok”®, is a distinguished example of 
historical research with its critical analysis of the political system of Korea in ancient 
and recent times and of the tax and landholding systems. While Yu is considered the 
school’s real founder, even he had antecedents in Korea. Of forerunners to the school, 
Kim Yuk (Chamgok)”? (1580-1658) and Yi Su-gwang (Chibong)”* (1563-1629) are 
the most noted; the latter’s work, Chibong yusol”’, displays the school’s interest in the 
native Korean scene by describing the customs of Korea, and adumbrates the Sirhak 
pragmatic approach in occasional descriptions of techniques and implements. Some of 
the same instincts are shown in Kim Yuk’s shorter work, Chamgok p‘iltam’’, which 
describes contemporary Korean customs. Like later writers of the school, Kim and 
Yi eschew the abstract philosophizing on Chinese themes so popular at the time.”* 

In the eighteenth century, the Sirhak established its close connection with the 
Namin and, in the century from 1720 to 1820, produced a wide variety of works 
which are among Korea’s greatest scholarly accomplishments. Ushering in this era 
was the great Yi Ik (1682-1764), scholar in many fields and author of many works of 
historical research and textual criticism like the Séngho saesdl. His numerous disciples 
active around the middle of the century showed considerable originality of thought. 
An Ching-bok (Sunam)” (1712-91) is remembered for his critique of history, in 
which he declared that the Tan‘gun and Kija stories are myths without historical 
foundation. Hong Tae-yong (1731-83), an outstanding intellectual, criticized the 
yin-yang and the Five Elements theories, made tentative inquiries into Christianity, 
espoused astronomical theories which recall Copernicus, and attacked some elements 
of the yanghan system. 

As the influence of the Sirhak school increased, it generated still further creative 
forces. The long reigns of Yéngjo (1725-76) and Chingjo (1777-1800) provided, on 
the whole, a favorable environment; factional dispute was tempered by the com- 
parative liberalism of these reigns. Members of the Namin were not only not perse- 
cuted, they were even occasionally given high appointment. Since the Sirhak school 
and the Namin faction educated its own circle, its influence and stimulation grew 
with the number of its scholars and their works. A talented series of scholars ap- 


20 Tbid., II, Part A, 40. 

21 As pioneers in Korean criticism of Chu Hsi, a tendency later associated with many Sirhak-Namin 
scholars, Yi Pyeng-do in Tuge chapp‘il [Miscellaneous Writings of Tuge (Yi Pyeng-do)] (Seoul, 1956), 
pp. 292-300, mentions Yun Hyu (Paekho)”® and his contemporary, Pak Se-dang (Sdge)"* (1629-93). 
The former's writings have largely been lost, but Sdge, an early Sirhak writer, was one of the first Koreans 
extensively to criticize Chu Hsi. 
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peared. In the last quarter of the century the school reached the height of its produc- 
tivity and effectiveness. 

The greatest product of this fruitful period was Chéng Yak-yong (Tasan) (1762- 
1836).7? ‘The 546-odd fascicles of his works on Confucian economics, politics, pho- 
netics, geography, poetry, and medicine reveal an inquiring intellect, versatile and 
accomplished. As a young official under the liberal aegis of Chéngjo and his great 
Namin Prime Minister, Ch‘ae Che-gong (Pédnam)”* (1720-99), he brought to the 
construction of the fortifications of Suwdn engineering skills previously unknown to 
Korea, and tried hard to effect administrative improvements. Cast out of office in 1800 
at the death of Chéngjo when the rival factions gained control of the next young 
king, Tasan turned to scholarship; in his Mongmin simsé”' [A True Guide to Gov- 
erning the People|** he catalogued the wrongs of Yi administration and suggested 
remedies; in the Ydjéngo he developed a thesis of the village-community holding 
and operation of land which, though based on Mencius, suggests, in some respects, a 
kind of kolkhoz. Tasan was probably the greatest of the Sirhak scholars; certainly he 
was one of his country’s most erudite, versatile, and original thinkers. 

In Tasan’s generation and largely within a group bound by factional or family 
ties with him, much of Sirhak scholarship came to fruition. Pak Che-ga (1750-1805), 
the son of a yangban by a concubine, produced in 1799 a work called the Pukhagat 
[A Treatise on Learning from the North], which recommended the application in 
Korea of new ideas and techniques used by the Ch‘ing. More famous still is the 
Yorha ilgi™ {Jehol Diary|** by Pak Chi-wén (Yénam)”® (1737-1805), a book in 
diary-novel form which not only deals penetratingly with history but delineates much 
social injustice. Other contributions to Korea’s intellectual history associated with the 
Sirhak and its great influence in the period from 1750 to 1820 were in the study of Ko- 
rean geography by Kim Ching-ho””, in phonetics by Sin Kyéng-jun”’, and in paint- 
ing by Kim Hong-do (Tanwén)”, the last exemplifying in a visual medium the 
interest of the school in Korean native customs and local scenes and its concern with 
the interests of the common people of Korea.”® 

In some respects, the study of the Sirhak school is tantalizing. Much of whatever 
was original and adaptable in late Yi Korea revolved around it and was stimulated 
by it. Many of its scholars—like Tasan and his group—were the chief bearers in Korea 
before 1870 of new ideas: their own ideas and also snatches of Western science, phi- 
losophy, and religion. They showed some skill, also, in not being swept away with 
what they found, but in applying limited observations and results to their own society 
and traditions; they strained but did not break their connections with Confucianism. 
Unfortunately, like much else in Korea, the school declined before the very end of 
the Yi, and the Namin, which had been associated with foreign influence, became 
involved after 1870 in support of the antiforeign Taew6n-gun. Had the Sirhak suc- 


ceeded in developing further after 1820, if it could have won for itself more accept- 


ance and a more secure political position within Korea instead of being forced into a 
22 Gregory Henderson, “Chéng Ta-san: A Study in Korea's Intellectual History,” ]4S, XVI (May 
1957), 377-386. 

23 This title is not conventional Chinese. Tasan explains that since he himself cannot govern the people, 
he must write down what is in his heart. 

24 Yorha ilg? (Seoul: Chosén kwangmunhoe, 1911). 

25 Tanwén was a professional Chungin”’ painter, was not a politician, and probably did not have real 
factional ties, but his paintings appear to reflect something of the Namin viewpoint. 
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precarious and persecuted opposition, its influence might have been of critical impor- 
tance, It might conceivably have stimulated Korean society to adapt itself more 
constructively to the tide of new Western influence and possibly have prolonged the 
nation’s independent existence. Even so, its past ideas influenced the Tonghak move- 


ment at the end of the nineteenth century and have stimulated Korean thinkers into 
the present day. 


The Institutions of Yi Confucianism 


Confucianism in Korea, and the School of J in particular, developed two impor- 
tant institutions: schools, where its philosophy was taught; and shrines or academies, 


where the tablets of its sages were kept and the doctrinal authority of a particular 
school of Confucianism reverenced. 


(a) The Confucian School System.* The pyramid of the Confucian school system 
reflected its specific function: selection of aspirants at the bottom, rigorous central 
indoctrination leading to officialdom at the top. The summit originally was the Con- 
fucian Academy in Seoul Sénggyun-gwan™*" The Academy chapel was the country’s 
most renowned Confucian temple; in it the Korean sages (eventually eighteen) were 
enshrined. A library, a dormitory, and classrooms comprised the rest of the Academy. 
The buildings, though tasteful, were simple and spartan compared to the old univer- 
sities of Europe. Far more than universities to the Europeans, the Academy began by 
being the pinnacle of the ambition of every student in Korea; for it was intended to 
hold a virtual monopoly in supplying the government with its younger officials and 
be the only avenue in the educational system to top position and honor. At first, 200 
students were admitted annually, but during the reign of Yéngjo (1725-76), the num- 
ber was reduced to 126, and under Kojong (1864-1906) it was further reduced to 100. 
Most entries came from those graduating from the colleges (see below), but twenty 
students without such degrees were annually selected from prominent yangban fami- 
lies for admission and subsequent officialdom. The peculiar position occupied by the 
Sénggyun-gwan and similar institutions in the Far East goes far to explain the 
position today of such institutions as Seoul National University with their strong hold 
on the lower rungs of the official ladder. 

Below the Academy came the colleges: four in the capital (the sahak), one in each 
of the eight provinces. The sahak had no shrines. Originally, each had admitted 100 
students a year, but after the Hideyoshi invasion this number became considerably 
reduced; by the end of the dynasty, these colleges were practically empty. 

Below the colleges came the hyanggyo, or local high schools, which each com- 


26 Yu Hong-nydl, “Raimatsu Sensho no shigaku” [“The Private Schools of the End of Koryd and the 
Beginning of Yi], Seikyaé gakusé, No. 24 (May 1936), pp. 64-119; “Chosen ni okeru shoin no seiritsu” 
[“Establishment of séwén in Korea’’], Seikyti gakusd, No. 29 (Aug. 1937), pp. 24-90, and No. 30 (Oct. 
1939), pp. 63-116; Yi Man-gyu, Chosén kyoyuk-sa [History of Korean Education] (Seoul, 1949), 2 vols.; 
Chosen Sétoku-fu, Chdsen no shtiraku [Korean Villages] (Seoul, 1933-35), 3 vols.; Zensho Eisuke, 
“Chésen jugaku no kyétoteki késatsu” [‘‘Local Considerations of Korean Confucianism"], Chdsen, No. 
210 (Nov..1932), pp. 81-129. 

27 The main buildings of the old Sénggyun-gwan still exist, and ceremonies continue to be performed 
in them; the old shrine has been incorporated into a flourishing university of the same name in Seoul. 
This university is said to be the only “Confucian university” now existing. Its present name, different from 
former corresponding Chinese institutions, was given to it in 1308 and is said to reflect Mongol influence 
following the Mongol conquest of Korea. 
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munity of sufficient size and dignity maintained.** They could not award degrees. 
They were, however, the expression of strong local pride, varied much with local 
practice, but often strove to emulate the ideal of the Seoul Academy. According to 
the census taken in 1918, there were 335 hyanggyo throughout Korea. 

The primary school of the Confucian system was called the sédang”*. In contrast to 
the provincial capital colleges and the local hyanggyo, which were subsidized by the 
provincial or local municipal governments, the sédang were privately operated. 
Almost every village of any size had at least one. Pupils of four years of age or more 
could enroll. Education, as throughout the Far East, was confined to males, except 
that on the lowest level girls were allowed. In the simple wooden buildings of the 
sédang, or in the living quarters of the local squires, often open to heat and cold, the 
local scholar drilled his rows of young charges by rote in the elements of Korean— 
essentially Chinese—education: Chinese characters, Korean and Chinese history, and 
the basic Chinese classical texts. When the student reached the age of fifteen and if his 
circumstances and abilities permitted, he would be promoted to a higher level: to the 
local hyanggyo, at least; if better connected or better qualified, to the provincial 
capital college; if more qualified still, to one of the sahak. 

Though bound rigidly to Confucian doctrine and somewhat static in its develop- 
ment, the educational system of the Yi period made great contributions to Korea and 
is largely responsible for a basic love and aptitude for education, which is one of 
Korea’s greatest cultural resources today. 


(6) The Confucian Academy. Next to the school among Confucian institutions stood 
the academy or sdwdn“. The academy was the core of the Confucian system. It en- 
shrined Confucian sages and especially those who were local sages or scholars of 


renown. But it was more than a shrine. It was a social and became an educational 
institution of great importance. Here the local scholars—sometimes from a wide area 
—would gather. A library was attached. There were often rooms for discussion. Inns 
frequently sprang up around these complexes. The séwdn became a community cen- 
ter for scholars. Great Confucian festivals—especially the birthday of the scholar 
enshrined—would draw the whole community there. At other times, there were meet- 
ings, discussions, reading, writing, and classes, Special shrine servants provided food 
and service. The old scholar was here respected and cared for. Women, of course, had 
no place in séw6n activities. The s6wdn was the local institutionalization of a social 
system which stressed scholarship, age, and the role of the male. It had another impor- 
tance: it was the center of factionalism. The scholar enshrined would typically be the 
patron saint of the local faction—a man who had played a prominent philosophic or 
political role in the factional struggles. Here the plots of the factions were hatched, 
and their implementation discussed. Here the young scholar listened to the old, and 
the old passed the local factional tradition on. In many ways the séwén was the 
central institution of the Yi dynasty; without it neither the political, the educational, 
nor the social systems of the period can be comprehended. 

The séwon had modest forerunners in the early Yi period. In 1541, however, Chu 





28 This statement is perhaps overly general. Regulations on the establishment and maintenance of 
hyanggyo were rather specific but too detailed to elaborate here. The basic references for such regulations 
are the Taejon fongp‘yon™*, the standard compilation of the laws and ordinances of the Yi dynasty pre- 
pared during the reign of Chéngjo (1777-1800) and its supplement, the Taejon hoet'ong’”, compiled at the 
order of Kojong in 1865. See also Yi Man-gyu, passim. 
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Se-bung”, later one of the friends of T‘oege, founded the first important sdwdn at 
P‘unggi® in the northern part of Kyéngsang Province in the grounds of Paegun- 
dong™, the former residence of the great Koryé Confucianist, An Yu. The shrine 
rapidly grew in fame, and in 1550 King Mydngjong bestowed on it the new name of 
Sosu sdw6n®, and formally enshrined An Yu there; in so doing, in effect, he rededi- 
cated the Confucian academy under government auspices, tax-free, and with a govern- 
ment foundation of lands and slaves. Here T‘oege taught with his followers in the 
long periods of his retirement from government and became the prototype of Korean 
scholarship—a man learned, devoted to teaching, with his own circle and school, a 
man interested in public affairs but aloof from the moil of government. The type has 
remained a Korean ideal, and examples of it have been prominent in Korean life 
throughout the Yi period, through the period of Japanese occupation, and into the 
present day. It was a development not without its parallel with Chu Hsi during the 
Sung, and even more closely with the shu-ydian and their teachers during the Yiian 
and Ming. 

The success of the P‘unggi sdwdn spread rapidly. The quality of the scholars who 
preferred to teach in greater independence outside the capital was high; many of the 
best minds were drawn to local séwén. The best students followed. The reign of 
My®ongjong saw both the rise of the séwdn and the decline of the capital schools, the 
sahak and the songgyun-gwan itself. This trend continued throughout the dynasty. 
The sdwon, starting before 1541 as simple shrines, became the core of the higher 
educational system and the real source of officialdom in the middle and last centuries 
of the dynasty. The sénggyun-gwan, in contrast, starting as a college, tended to 
become a shrine where the sages were honored in annual ceremonies, but whose 
teachers and students were less and less brilliant and important. From T‘oege’s time 
on, the sdw6n’s prestige increased, and a séwén building boom took place, each 
locality vying with the other to have its own shrine, make its factional debut, and get 
into politics. By the time of Chéngjo (1777-1800), the number of academies had 
reached 650, of which 270 were royally (i.e, government) sponsored; the rest were 
private, supported by local communities and local yangban. In 1864, the Taew6n-gun, 
having received much opposition as regent from Confucian scholars of the Noron 
faction allied to Queen Min and coveting the lands and revenues which the sdwdn 
had accumulated for three hundred years, withdrew all the privileges of the sdwdn 
and prohibited their further establishment. In 1871, even more decisive action was 
taken: all shrines except for forty-seven of first-rate importance and fame were 
ordered closed or torn down and, despite later attempts under Queen Min to return 
to the older socio-political groove, with this event, the classical pattern of Yi society, 
politics, and philosophy may be said to have ended. 


The Last Century 


After 1820 the great era of Namin political and social thought also came to an end. 
No other important schools rose to refresh Confucianism and give it new life to face 
the problems of the state. The persecutions of the Namin in the first years of the nine- 
teenth century and the rigid intolerance of the late monarchy certainly discouraged 
any rejuvenation of the Confucian tradition. With freedom of expression strictly 
circumscribed, late Confucianists concentrated on factional and court intrigue. In the 
last decades of their existence (1820-71), the Confucian colleges and academies argued 
chiefly about the details of policy and administration. Rigid Confucian ethnocentrism 
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—the rejection of foreign ideas as evil because they are foreign—and the continued 
isolationist policy of the Yi prevented access to new ideas and intellectual traditions 
which might have aided the solution of Korea’s old and new practical problems. The 
results were tragically apparent in the policies of both the Taewdn-gun, father of 
King Kojong and éminence grise of the late Yi dynasty, and of his rival and daughter- 
in-law, Queen Min. Around these two figures most of the remaining factional forces 
grouped in their thirty-year (1864-95) struggle for political control. The Noron, in- 
creasingly entrenched in rule, concentrated its energies on retaining control and en- 
riching its members. In backing Queen Min, it became associated with her disastrous 
internal misrule and even more disastrous foreign policy which ended in embroiling 
the interests of more powerful nations in the peninsula. The Namin sided largely with 
the forceful but reactionary and antiforeign Taew6n-gun, perjuring its own previous 
intellectual liberalism in an attempt to root out the sources of its enemies’ power, Its 
academic roots lost with the destruction of the sdwdn, Confucianism as a philosophy 
or living intellectual tradition withered. Even with the séw6n and the presence of 
great Confucian philosophers, it would have faced almost insurmountable difficulties 
in answering the questions posed by Western influence and modern power politics. 
Still committed to isolationism and to the classical, factional pattern of Korean poli- 
tics, it died in an era where the dangers of factionalism proved mortal and isolation 
was no longer possible. 


Summary and Conclusion 


The frustration and end of Korean Confucianism are generally believed to be 
condign. It is fashionable to condemn, in particular, Korea’s factionalism, which can 
be considered one of the political manifestations of her Confucianism. There is no 
lack of evidence to support these strictures. Both institutions contained much that 
was contentious, narrow, intolerant, ingrown, and divisive. In these faults, Korean 
Confucian factionalism bore seeds curiously perpetuating of itself but destructive of 
the institutions around it. Korea’s lack of swift progress in the last centuries of Yi 
rule, her inability to adapt herself successfully to the radical changes of the late nine- 
teenth century or, ultimately, to retain her own freedom, are valid symptoms of the 
weakness and failure of the Confucian institutions of the Yi dynasty. 

The scope of the failure and the severity of the judgment rendered has brought 
disregard of the accomplishments. Confucian factionalism served important functions. 
In Koryé and Silla times, Korean government had been the inherited preserve of the 
few. Debate or general discussion of political issues was hardly known; what little 
there was confined itself to a small circle of aristocrats. Before 1400, Korea’s political 
life was of a narrow, embryonic sort which would have provided little basis for a 
modern state. With the assumption of Confucianism in the opening century and a 
half of the dynasty, however, administrative, political, and even social progress became 
marked, and Korea’s institutions were almost revolutionized under its influence. The 
development of political consciousness and political institutions made during the early 
Yi period was never completely lost though it was slowed and suffered setbacks to- 
ward the end of the dynasty. 


In the intellectual sphere, progress under Confucian influence may even have been 
increased. In the middle centuries of the Yi, factional rule kept alive constant discus- 
sion of political and, to a sadly smaller extent, of economic and social issues. Schools, 
education, writing, and publishing were stimulated by the Confucian and factional 
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milieu; political and intellectual issues spread for the first time beyond narrow bureau- 
cratic circles. Moreover, Confucianism was a little more than merely ingrown, It 
formed a natural bridge for intellectual communication with China and even with 
Japan,”® and served to broaden horizons which otherwise might have been still more 
confined. The resulting cultural growth, while slow and insufficient for Korea’s needs, 
was probably almost continuous, at least until about 1820. The constant existence of 
the factional arena for the discussion of public policy and for the open clash of politi- 
cal forces was an advance on the surreptitious cabals of Koryé times, and laid the 
ground for something more than personal ideology as the basis for political platforms. 
Some progress can also be noted, inadequate though it was, in developing the belief 
that government should be more than a highly personal prerogative. Despite every 
narrowness and intolerance, a recognizable tradition of political opposition was born. 


The present outline, the first attempt of its kind in English, must be considered 
deficient in almost every important respect. All that it can begin to do is to adumbrate 
some of the dimensions of the problem of Korean Confucianism. Yet even the dimen- 
sions of the problem cannot be truly bounded when the important questions can, as 
yet, hardly be asked, let alone answered. Beyond the questions of certain forms and 
manners, for example, what were the social implications of Confucianism for Korea? 
Just how did Confucianism fit the needs of a society for which it was not originally 
devised? What in her Confucian tradition might the Korea of today hope to garner 
as of permanent worth to preserve her national character in a time of change, or to 
give her society ballast for its heavy cargo of technical, scientific, and general Western 
importation? To these and many other questions of importance, few satisfactory 
answers can be formed. Yet one thing is certain—the study of Confucianism in Korea 
merits being more than the remote concern of a small circle of scholars. Confucianism 
was the critical formative institution for Korea’s political and intellectual life; no 
other native tradition contributed more to the present Korean state. Consciously or 
unconsciously, in one form or another, something of Confucianism is alive in every 
Korean today. If Korea is to make a national adjustment to modern times which pre- 
serves the dignity and distinction of her own heritage, she must come to terms with 
the essentials of her Confucian traditions. The suddenness with which Confucianism 
was overthrown, the subsequent aggressiveness of Japan’s cultural policies, and the 
general confusion attending the tide of Western influence have up to now postponed 
this task. Yet the depth and complexity of Korea’s Neo-Confucian tradition will 
certainly support an attempt at modern cultural integration which, beyond the for- 
malities of social conduct, directs attention to the ideals of public consciousness and 
service in Oriental society, to the questions of the principles behind things, and to the 
vision of personal uprightness in men. 


29 T‘oege, for example, enjoyed an excellent reputation in Japan. See Kim Ha-t‘ae, pp. 27-28, 35, 50. 
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REVIEW ARTICLE 


The Passionate Pilgrimage of Simone de Beauvoir 


The Long March. By Simone ve Beauvoir. Cleveland: World Publishing Co., 1958. 
501. $7.50. 


How strange that political thinking in this age of science so often runs to passion- 
ate extremes—that the magic laboriously expelled from the universe so often contrives 
to reenter it. Take two types of vehement Western response to the sudden renascence 
of China. At one end, we hear cries of alarm (“Mao Tse-tung ante portas!”); at the 
other end, cries of masochistic glee (“Down with us, here comes the Future!”). If 
contemporary fashion allowed it, the alarmists might speak of the yellow peril, the 
masochists of the decline of the West. Both schools scent rot in the air they breathe; 
but one offers to halt our decomposition, the other one gloats at its progress. An 
archaistic nostalgia for the spirit of Thermopylae contends against supple “medizing” 
by the determinist prophets. 

In a literate age, no notion, however febrile, fails to find scholarly expression. The 
notion that the West—freedom, virtue—must engage with the East—slavery, wicked- 
ness—lies, as Professor Toynbee has shown," at the base of that formidable pyramid of 
learning, Professor Wittfogel’s Oriental Despotism.? Professor Toynbee for his part, 
though known as a Christian, has done his best to put Christendom in its place—so 
much so that he has virtually joined the “down with us” school of thought. Down 
we must come, no doubt, from heights of conceit or of condescension toward cultures 
not our own; but once we have quit these heights (and the descent seems everywhere 
under way) must we lower ourselves indefinitely? The question is not gratuitous, 
there being more and more writers on Asia who atone for the pride of their fathers 
by grovelling in the dust. 

The grovellers’ favorite is Communist China, where the spectacle of growing 
power (as apt to corrupt as power itself) is the grandest in Asia. One need not be 
committed to Communism as such to embrace the cause of its Chinese practitioners. 
Indeed, an effusive warmth of feeling toward the Chinese dictatorship goes often 
with a conspicuous coolness toward its Russian ally and tutor. 

Take, for example, La longue marche by Simone de Beauvoir, a long treatise sub- 
titled, with a modesty not to be found again in its five-hundred pages, essai sur la 
Chine Mlle. de Beauvoir spent six weeks in China at the end of 1955; her “essay” 
appeared two years later and has now come out in English. It has become a source 
book on the New China for those intellectuals, chiefly European, who fight the 
polarity of present-day politics with the weapons employed at each pole; and it has 
been praised in this country too, in the pages of a most respectable literary journal.* 


1 The American Political Science Review, LII (March 1958), 195-198. For Professor Wittfogel’s reply, 
see LII (June 1958), 502-506. 

2 Oriental Despotism: A Comparative Study of Total Power (New Haven, 1957). 

3 La longue marche, essai sur la Chine (Paris: Gallimard, 1957). 

Han Suyin, “China’s Journey to Tomorrow,” Saturday Review, May 17, 1958. 
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It is certainly a book that cannot be ignored, if only because of its author's literary 
stature or at least reputation. Mlle. de Beauvoir is, after all, a prominent woman of 
letters in a country where the profession of letters does not form pert of the luxury 
trade. 

She set out for China on the sound assumption that “eyes are not useless”—that it 
is possible to judge by the surface without being superficial. But the gift of innocent 
observation left her when she arrived: she had brought so much mental baggage that 
she saw China through the mind’s eye. True, she had flashes of poetic insight; but 
probably thinking them frivolous when compared to her message, she recorded only 
a few. In fact, only three chapters of her book (1, 7, 8) contain passages of any length 
in which what she saw becomes palpable. Elsewhere we move, as she did, through a 
political dreamscape suffused with the whiteness of her penitent’s passion for an un- 
worldly purity. 

Dark memories of France made China seem all the brighter. Here the crowds 
seemed “tranquil and gay,” with “happiness in the air.” What by contrast could be 
“more depressing than a Paris public garden of a Sunday? Yowlings, nagging, tears, 
grumpiness ...” (pp. 53, 77) 

Not content to stop at the surface, the author explains how happiness came to 
China. The Chinese people at large have a “talent for happiness”; but it was sup- 
pressed or perverted till their present government set it free (p. 78). An unusual 
government, clearly, made up of unusual men. 

At its head stands a chairman whose power, though great, is not in the least more 
dictatorial than was Franklin Roosevelt's (p. 427). A “serene modesty” emanates from 
him and his ministers—public servants untainted by the demagogy that has made 
“comedians” of all American presidents except two or three (p. 430). The rulers of 
China rule on the principle that “force does not pay”; otherwise they neither uphold 
nor impose any abstract tenet (pp. 123, 488). Not that they let freedom of conscience 
run wild: the honoring of Confucius is a duty in Communist China (p. 279). Here in 
fact is Confucius’ dream come true: harmony prevails in the commonwealth. The 
will of each is the will of all: “in China there are no social cleavages” (pp. 220, 491). 

This is not, as the author’s translator points out, the view of Chairman Mao; he 
for his part has spoken in public of “contradictions” still running through Chinese 
society (p. 220n). The Chairman cannot, of course, indulge in the ecstasies of his 
visitor; he must recognize divisions in the realm in order to hold it together. Mlle. 
de Beauvoir is in this case more Maoist than Mao himself; but she can also be less so. 
Doctrinaire in whatever she propounds, she lacks doctrinal consistency, tacking as 
unpredictably as some of her flightier sisters of the deuxiéme sexe. 

For instance, she thinks little of Communist China’s efforts to reeducate the mal- 
adjusted. “Brainwashing,” as far as she is concerned, simply does not work (p. 387). 
The methods of the Chinese police, she records in a footnote, are no gentler than 
those used in France and other benighted countries; this, as a second footnote makes 
clear, she deplores (p. 386n, p. 413n). But what she deplores the most deeply and at 
greatest length is the condition of literature in the New China (her chapter on cul- 
ture, running to 146 pages, is by far the longest in the book). Being who she is, she 
could hardly help noting that this literature consists of “edifying tracts which fail to 
convince either artistically or indeed ideologically” (p. 317). 


5 Page references throughout are to the English edition. 
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On literature then, and literature alone, Mlle. de Beauvoir will not compromise: 
she upholds her Parisian standards. She comes, after all, out of the very salons which 
she condemns for breeding a uniformity deadlier than Communist China’s (p. 58). 
From the deadliness of Chinese Communist letters she escapes into a dream of the 
future: once the Chinese masses are literate, they will create true literature (p. 320). 
In this they will not, one gathers, follow the Soviet precedent, which shows how little 
the spread of literacy relates to the growth of literature. 

The author’s knowledge of China’s future rests on what the Times Literary Sup- 
plement has called her “good knowledge of China’s past.”® She does indeed plunge 
into Chinese history, not being content, as we saw, just to record her impressions. Of 
course this does not make her an historian; and it would be absurd to expect mono- 
graphic accuracy in her work. Absurd as well as futile, seeing that she turns the 
I-ching into a Confucian classic (p. 228), the Reverend Gutzlaff into a Briton (p. 
399), the Hakka into “indigenous” Southerners (p. 471), and the postwar spoliation 
of Manchuria into Japanese-Kuomintang handiwork (p. 194). Such factual errors, 
however gross, need not be crucial; they can be compatible with the proposition of 
some general truth. 

What matters, then, is the author’s over-all view of Chinese history. The last two 
centuries she sees in the simple perspective opened up by Chinese Communist 
primers; but here as elsewhere she keeps her independence: she does not follow the 
party line. Surely no Chinese Communist theorist would accept her view that the 
Chinese bourgeoisie bears a close resemblance to its American counterpart (p. 276). 
Diving deeper into the Chinese past, Mlle. de Beauvoir emerges with a conclusion 
that looks all too familiar, The history of China between Ch‘in Shih-huang-ti and 
Mao Tse-tung was but a “series of repetitions” in the unbroken “monotony of a civili- 
zation mired down in immanence” (pp. 478-479, 481-482; also pp. 253, 271). We need 
not inquire into the meaning of the last phrase to recognize the myth underlying it. 
It is the myth of the Chinese giant aslumber through two millennia, and it could be 
heard till not long ago in places that Mlle. de Beauvoir would not have found to her 
taste. It was the official interpretation of Chinese history at the Peking Club and at 
the World’s Longest Bar. 

This is not as surprising as it may seem at first. The groveller being the child of 
the swaggerer can hardly be much more just. Mlle. de Beauvoir and her likes are not 
much fairer to China than were the Old China Hands; they are certainly no less pre- 
sumptuous. They presume to know the innermost feelings of a huge people with 
whom they cannot communicate; they glibly speak for masses of strangers of whom 
they have caught distant glimpses. When Mao’s People’s Government speaks for the 
people, we are entitled to skepticism; when a foreign visitor does the same, we are 
entitled to laugh. The New China Hands are no less ridiculous than their predeces- 
sors: these, too, could be well-intentioned. 

Old myths never die; they live on in new guises. Mlle. de Beauvoir saw China as 
it had looked to Voltaire: as a commonwealth ruled not by force but according to 
“moral science.” Perhaps there is something peculiarly French in this longing for a 
rational despotism; perhaps the romantic streak in The Long March is that which 
ran through the Enlightenment. The notion is well worth entertaining as long as it 
is not inflated into a general formula. Other Frenchmen have studied or visited Com- 


® Times Literary Supplement, Aug. 15, 1958, p. 455. 
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munist China and shown no signs of being influenced by the vision of M. de Voltaire. 
In fact, to join issue with these others—to prove them fools, knaves, and liars—is a 
major concern of Mlle. de Beauvoir’s throughout her “essay” on China. 

Much of it is thus given over to domestic quarrels as virulent as they are tedious 
to anyone not involved. Among those whom Mlle. de Beauvoir finds guilty of 
slandering China, David Rousset and Robert Guillain are the names most familiar 
abroad. M. Rousset, Vice-Chairman of the Commission Internationale contre le 
Régime Concentrationnaire, stands convicted of falsely believing that Peking owes 
some of its massive accomplishments to a heavy reliance on slave labor. Mlle. de 
Beauvoir confutes this belief by showing that the use of slave labor would be illegal 
under the Chinese constitution (pp. 379-380). One is reminded of the lovers of peace 
who quote the constitution of the U.S.S.R. in order to demonstrate once for all that 
the Soviets are libertarians. 

The author’s other béte noire, M. Guillain, went to China a year after she did and 
also returned with a manuscript for a book.’ But where she had found an exhilarating 
“freedom unknown in other Eastern places” (presumably including Cholon, the 
“Chinese section of Hongkong”), he found slavish docility, Orwellian sameness, a 
swarming heap of “blue ants.”* Travellers usually find what they seek, whether in 
Peking or Paris. But now that the Hundred Flowers have bloomed and withered, 
the traveller in China can never again be so sure that smiling faces are faces of free 
men or blank faces those of slaves. 

Mlle. de Beauvoir is right: the Chinese have not become insects. The even surface 
of their new life has already shown cracks; and though these have been filled, others 
will doubtless open. M. Guillain’s anthill is as abstract an image of Communist 
China as those that we make ourselves from a distance. But if China is not an anthill, 
it is even less the new moral world discovered by de Beauvoir. Or rediscovered? We 
do have Voltaire, whose glib summing up of China had at least the advantage of not 
being backed by glib “I-have-been-there” authority. 

Mile. de Beauvoir has thus had some ground for attacking M. Guillain; but she 
has not therefore written a deeper or more perceptive book. His is at worst superficial; 
hers, for the most part, foolish. Foolishness in woman is virtue, says a Chinese prov- 
erb quoted in The Long March. If this be true, “la chartreuse de charme” returned 
from her Chinese pilgrimage more virtuous than ever. 


Conrab Branvt 
University of California, Berkeley 





7 600 Million Chinese (New York, 1957); originally published in France (Paris: Julliard, 1956) under 
the title 600 Millions de Chinois sous le drapeau rouge. 
8 The Long March, pp. 11, 371; 600 Million Chinese, Ch. 8 and passim. 

















Population and World Politics. Ed. Pure M. 
Hauser. Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 
1958. 297. Notes, Index. $6.00. 


The group of twelve papers in this book was 
selected from those presented at the Thirtieth 
Institute of the Norman Wait Harris Memo- 
rial Foundation in November 1954. In the 
main they are by specialists in demography 
who here analyze the role of population in the 
economic and social problems underlying the 
world political situation. About half the ma- 
terial (which is rather technical at times) is 
devoted to population changes and their conse- 
quences. 

In this half of the discussion, the differences 
in standards of living and economic develop- 
ment associated with the various patterns of 
population densities and change in different 
nations and areas of the world are dealt with. 
One concludes from the arguments that al- 
though actual nutritional and per capita in- 
equalities in income between the populations of 
industrialized and underdeveloped countries 
tend to be exaggerated, the existing gap in the 
per capita incomes of these countries is widen- 
ing. This situation finds political expression in 
an increase in demand for a level of living 
comparable to that of industrial countries. The 
problem, for this reason, is not so much the 
straining of resources by the growth of popula- 
tion as the inability of production, in under- 
developed countries, to meet this increase in 
demand. 

It is not enough, however, in a book of this 
scope to show how population enters as a com- 
ponent into the economic and social problems 
of the world today. The question of the de- 
terminants of population increase is equally 
important, and it is in this respect that this 
book, though with regrettable incompleteness, 
makes its most interesting contribution. Frank 
W. Notestein deals with this question in his 
appraisal of the inadequacies of the population 
projections he had made for various areas of 
the world ten years earlier. A common mis- 
take, he says, has been to “. . . treat population 
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growth as an independent variable...” when 
population changes actually are responsive to 
the unpredictable cultural and social changes 
of the future. The generally accepted hypothe- 
sis, outlined in the thoroughly interesting paper 
by Kingsley Davis, that recent population in- 
creases in Asia are the direct result of the in- 
troduction of European culture to the area fol- 
lowing the growth and spread of the European 
population after the Industrial Revolution, 
makes this connection. Frank Lorimer’s paper, 
on the other hand, which deals with popula- 
tion policy in Communist countries, does not 
provide the foundation for any guesses about 
the future course of population growth in 
Communist China based on social and cultural 
changes in that country. 

Although these papers were presented not 
long after the results of the Census of 1953 in 
China were made public, in general the most 
inadequate discussions have been regarding 
the past and future growth of the population 
of China. Its past growth is important because 
it is an exception to the European contact hy- 
pothesis outlined above since, as is widely 
known, China experienced its period of most 
rapid growth well before there was extensive 
European contact with it. Nor has any atten- 
tion been given to the effect on China’s popu- 
lation of Communist policies which have been 
carried out for reasons other than their possi- 
ble population consequences. Women have 
been granted political recognition and divorce 
privileges. How will the population situation 
be modified by their improved status? Policies 
aimed at reducing both the functions of the 
Chinese family and the authority of the old 
over the young have been instituted. What will 
their effect be? These and other basic questions 
are not raised. 

One has the impression that laymen are only 
sketchily aware of the role of population in the 
problems dealt with here. This book will serve 
its purpose well if it draws their attention to 
the relationship which is its topic. 

Vance S. Extiorr 
University of California, Berkeley 
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Survey of International Affairs, 1954. By Cora 
Beir. Issued under the auspices of the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
London and New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1957. xi, 329. Index, Maps. 
$7.20. 


It is significant that more than half of this 
volume concerns Asian affairs. Miss Bell de- 
votes the first part of her study to the develop- 
ments in Indochina which led to the Geneva 
Conference and then to the creation of SEATO. 

Available information on the events of 
March-April 1954, when negotiations concern- 
ing armed American intervention to try and 
save Dienbienphu took place, is carefully 
screened by the author who recognizes that 
“the evidence at present available gives con- 
flicting answers or none at all” (p. 25). Rich- 
ard P. Stebbins’ account, in The United States 
in World Affairs 1954, somehow plays down 
the “less than full agreement within the 
(United States) government” (Stebbins, p. 
221) and stresses British opposition to armed 
intervention before the Geneva Conference 
(Stebbins, pp. 223-225). Miss Bell analyses the 
developments of those crucial weeks in greater 
detail and with a different emphasis. Accord- 
ing to her “it might be argued that it was, in 
fact, the absence of Congressional support, 
rather than the opposition of public opinion or 
of Britain, which was the decisive fact in 
American non-intervention” (p. 39). 

About the Geneva Conference on Korea and 
Indochina we are told that “this was probably 
the period of maximum American isolation 
from the other two Western allies. Through- 
out May and the first three weeks of June 
there had been little sign that the divergence 
between British and American policy which 
first became apparent in April was in course 
of reconciliation” (p. 54). 

About the partition of Vietnam the British 
Survey argues that “if there was any appease- 
ment at Geneva, it was by Mr. Chou En-lai at 
the expense of Mr. Ho Chi Minh, who had to 
accept a less favourable settlement than, on the 
military realities, he had a right to expect.” It 
also grants that “the rather loud—perhaps de- 
liberately audible—American diplomatic ma- 
noeuvring from the end of March until the 
settlement was reached could hardly have been 
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ignored by the Chinese or the Viet Minh” (p. 
71). 

In May 1944 the British suggested to the 
Russians an arrangement recognizing Russian 
controlling influence over Rumania and Bul- 
garia, and British controlling influence over 
Greece. Later we were told that far from giv- 
ing thus control to the Soviets over most of 
Eastern Europe, which they had anyhow mili- 
tarily, this kept them out of strategically crucial 
Greece which the Red Army would have oc- 
cupied in the absence of such an agreement. 
Now we are told that more than Vietnam 
north of the seventeenth parallel would have 
been lost but for the Geneva agreements. 
Both instances suggest interesting reflections 
on the difference between the British and the 
American attitude toward Communist expan- 
sion. 

On SEATO Miss Bell comments that “it 
was announced like a lion, but ultimately 
came in looking a good deal more like a 
lamb. This difference between the first concep- 
tion of the pact and its final realization was 
due partly to the British desire at least to 
avoid the violent hostility of the Asian neutrals, 
even if their positive approval could not be 
obtained, but more importantly to a modifica- 
tion of the U.S.A.’s attitude which had become 
apparent well before the Manila Conference 
met, and which represented a swing back to- 
wards what might be called ‘the policy of the 
free hand’” (p. 74). 

The explanation of why the United States, 
which was not afraid to “go to the brink” of 
war in April, settled in September for a treaty 
that looked like a lamb seems fair: “if almost 
all of the effective forces behind SEATO were 
to be American, there was obviously little 
point, as far as the Pentagon was concerned, in 
the creation of an elaborate treaty organization 
or combined headquarters in which control of 
these forces would be shared by allies unable to 
make any major military contribution” (p. 81). 

The rest of the volume is equally informative 
and stimulating. Mr. F. C. Jones contributes a 
section on the Far East, and Miss Bell one on 
Southeast Asia, besides chapters on European, 
Middle Eastern, and general problems. One 
has to agree with her realistic summation: “Tt 
was a bad year for the European ascendancy: 
Indo-China, Suez, Algeria, the assertiveness of 
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Egypt and the rise of China were all milestones 
in that steady retreat of European power from 
the non-European world which has gone on 
progressively and rapidly since the end of the 
war, and has outranked the Cold War as the 
major historical phenomenon of the post-war 
period” (p. 7). Developments since 1954 sug- 
gest the disturbing conclusion that the full ,im- 
plications of these events have not yet been 
grasped by the Atlantic Community. 
Guy J. Pauker 

University of California, Berkeley 


The United States Navy in the Pacific, 1897- 
1909. By Wirt1amM Reynotps BralstTep. 
Austin: University of Texas Press, 1958. 
xii, 282. $5.00. 


This carefully prepared volume is a good 
example of how much more diplomatic history 
can be written when an historian is willing to 
dig deeply into unexplored sources. By search- 
ing Navy Department files, particularly pre- 
viously unavailable Navy General Board and 
Joint Board minutes and Office of Naval In- 
telligence reports, Dr. Braisted has unearthed 
answers to questions that have been largely 
speculative until now. At the same time the 
author has contributed heavily to our under- 
standing of Army-Navy-State Department de- 
cision-making on Far East policy matters. 

Beginning with the naval background to 
the Hawaiian annexation, Braisted traces the 
growth of American naval responsibiities in 
the Pacific. War with Spain and its Philippine 
complications, the race for spheres of interest 
in China, suppression of the Boxers, the Russo- 
Japanese War, and Japanese-American crises 
between 1906 and 1908 form the backdrop for 
the interplay involved in naval and diplomatic 
policy formulation. As a specialist in East 
Asian affairs, the author is alive to problems of 
Philippine, Chinese, and Japanese nationalism 
when evaluating the results of naval actions 
taken to support policy decisions. Yet the focus 
in these cases is on American interpretations 
of Asiatic reactions, rather than an analysis of 
internal affairs in the various countries affected. 

In his narrative the author examines quite 
closely the question of supporting American 
Far Eastern policy. For both the Navy and 
State Departments the problem was how deeply 
should the United States commit itself to Asi- 
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atic matters. In terms of naval power before 
1909, the involvement should have been shal- 
low since the Navy had neither the ships nor 
the naval bases for effective operations in de- 
fense of the Philippines or the Open Door. 
Braisted notes how the Navy, with the excep- 
tion of its drive for a base in China, managed 
to keep in step with the State Department. 
Throughout the study the fact stands out that 
the Navy was less sanguine in its considera- 
tions of Far East operations than either the 
War or State Departments. 

An interesting factor that is traced the 
length of the book is the steady development 
of Anglo-American friendship, and its meaning 
for the Navy in the Far East. The complica- 
tions that arose from reliance on this informal 
“community of interests” are skillfully pre- 
sented in the chapters dealing with the new 
equilibrium in the western Pacific following 
the Russo-Japanese War. 

While admirably complete and possessing a 
superb bibliography, this monograph leaves 
one major question unanswered. In the years 
before 1897, why was the Navy, and its prophet 
Mahan, so deeply committed to the basic con- 
cept that America had to preserve a stake for 
itself in the Far East? The view that Asia is 
vital to American national interests is one that 
has dominated naval thinking from the earliest 
days of the Asiatic Squadrons to these trou- 
blous times of the Seventh Fleet. 

Geratp E. WHEELER 
San Jose State College 


Obok: A Study of Social Structure in Eurasia. 
By Exizasetu E. Bacon. Viking Fund 
Publications in Anthropology, No. 25. 
New York, 1958. 235. 


The problem of the clan and its definition 
has been a thorny one in the history of an- 
thropology. Dr. Bacon has written a study of 
a series of cultures in Eurasia with social for- 
mations which have been termed “clans” by 
most writers; but the author proposes a new 
term, obok, to characterize this group. The 
obok is a group of people possessing a com- 
mon ancestry traced in the male line. The 
study of the obok is based on fieldwork done 
by the author in 1938-39 among the Hazara 
Mongols of Afghanistan. Since then she has 
traced the concept among the mediaeval Mon- 
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gols, Khalkha and Chahar Mongols, Kazakhs, 
Dagurs, Kalmuks, Beduins, Romans, Germans, 
Gauls, Welsh, Scots, Russians, and Chinese. 

One of the traditional definitions of the clan 
is that the clan is the unit of exogamy. Among 
most of the societies listed, it is clear that 
whatever is the unit of exogamy, it is not the 
clan. Given these premises, the argument must 
then proceed through two further steps: one, 
the rules of consanguinity and of affinity of 
the Mongols, Chinese, Celts, etc., are the same 
or at least similar; and two, the building block 
of the social organization among these cul- 
tures, as well as the fundamental rule of mar- 
riage, is the principle of genealogical lineage 
exogamy. 

The various societies listed above are broadly 
similar in that all of them at one time or an- 
other have been organized agnatically, that is, 
in patrilateral systems. But Mongol and Chi- 
nese marriage rules differ radically; Mongols 
reckon genealogies, whereas the Chinese do 
not necessarily do so. Kazakh, Welsh, and 
Roman rules of both consanguinity and affin- 
ity differ. The characteristic social organization 
attributed to the Hazara Mongols, the group 
where it was first described, does not extend to 
Europe or to China—at least as far as the evi- 
dence presented carries. The next question is 
whether the term obok is applied in the mean- 
ing proposed among the Altaic-speaking peo- 
ples, that is, those with whom the Hazara 
Mongols are related historically and linguisti- 
cally. But among the mediaeval Mongols, ac- 
cording to Rashid-ad-Din, our primary source, 
the obok was a group identified by the pos- 
session of a name in common; there is no men- 
tion of the genealogical criterion in formation 
or self-identification of this group. The other 
primary source, the Secret History of the Mon- 
gols, helps us not at all with this problem; we 
have only the evidence of Rashid-ad-Din, 
whose usage runs counter to that of Dr. Bacon. 

The argument of the book is not simple, 
and the evaluation of the work as a whole is a 
complex affair. In fine, this is a scholarly book, 
combining direct observation through field- 
work with extensive subsequent literary re- 
search. As such there is much of interest and 
profit in it. 

Lawrence KrapEr 
American University 
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The Tao of Science: An Essay on Western 
Knowledge and Eastern Wisdom. By 
R. G. H. Srv. Boston and New York: The 
Technology Press and John Wiley, 1957. 
xvi, 180. Bibliography, Index. $4.25. 


If I read its often tortured pages correctly, 
three main themes emerge from The Tao of 
Science, and each of these relates significantly 
to a component of its author’s unusual biogra- 
phy. A Hawaiian of Oriental descent, R. G. H. 
Siu received the Ph.D. in bio-organic chemistry 
at the California Institute of Technology, and, 
after research experience at Harvard and with 
the Department of Agriculture, is now Techni- 
cal Director with the U. S. Army Quarter- 
master Corps. As a scientist with research ex- 
perience, Siu can claim authority when he 
speaks of scientific method, outlines its areas of 
ineffectiveness, and castigates the excessive 
claims made in its name. When he turns from 
the West’s technical mastery to Oriental “no- 
knowledge” and finds in the latter an ideal 
tool for exploring those areas in life that sci- 
ence should forever renounce, Siu’s own Ori- 
ental background again promises authenticity 
of insight and experience. Finally, Siu’s years 
as a director of government research lend 
weight to his closing claim that the fruits of 
Western knowledge and of Eastern wisdom 
are not irreconcilable, but can be achieved to- 
gether through properly organized research 
guided by a new sort of functionary, the initi- 
ated “philosopher-executive.” The problem is 
timely, and the elements of Siu’s solution are 
in the contemporary air. Given the author’s 
almost unique background, The Tao of Sci- 
ence ought to be an attractive book and might 
be an important one. 

Yet only those seeking a whip to beat the 
sciences or a lever to elevate the pre-revolution- 
ary Orient are likely to find it either. The 
book’s pseudo-colloquial style makes for easy 
skimming—Siu’s main themes are not, after 
all, very recondite—but also for frequent gib- 
berish. Context, it is true, usually supplies at 
least minimal meaning for sentences like, “ ‘In- 
ductive simplicity’ . . . involves nonequivalent 
descriptions operating within the framework 
of inductive considerations” (p. 23), or, “The 
heaping of knowledge needs to be accompanied 
by a humane polarity” (p. 89). But interpreta- 
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tion is laborious—the careful reader must con- 
stantly page back and forth hoping that an 
earlier metaphor will elucidate the one at hand 
—and the result is seldom rewarding. More 
often than not, the precision achieved is in- 
sufficient to indicate why one point is supposed 
to follow from another or even why the two 
have been placed in close proximity. Continual 
frustration faces the reader who searches for 
more than hortatory significance in Siu’s text. 

Having said that the text is extraordinarily 
opaque, I can claim little authority for a criti- 
que of the substance dimly visible behind it. 
Still, I wondered repeatedly whether Siu really 
understood the material he was discussing. As 
a scientist, Siu could, I shall assume, talk ex- 
cellent sense about the experience of research 
in the laboratory or behind a desk. But this is 
just what he does not attempt to do. Instead 
he approaches science through the philosophy 
of science, a field in which he is a layman and 
in which he operates as might anyone else who 
had read the eight or ten semi-popular treat- 
ments of the subject recorded in his “List of 
Contributors.” As a result, though few readers 
will quarrel with Siu’s broad summaries—for 
example, the one that contrasts “the simple 
black and white abstractions of science with 
the woolly gray totality of life” (p. 121)— 
many will wonder whether his superficial dis- 
cussions of positivism and paradox, of logic 
and language have contributed to either the 
meaning or depth of his generalizations. I am 
less equipped to judge Siu’s discussions of 
Oriental philosophy and values, but many of 
the Oriental epigrams and parables that stud 
his text have a familiar ring, and well-known 
names like Lin Yu-tang and Arthur Waley 
figure disproportionately large in his bibliogra- 
phy. 

Because its sketches of both Western science 
and Eastern wisdom are vague, the book’s 
greatest difficulties arise when Siu attempts to 
integrate the two into a prescription for the 
modern West. The essential resolution he finds 
in the personality of the “philosopher-execu- 
tive” who is to guide future research, and Siu’s 
description of this new man oscillates between 
cliché and inadvertent parody. “To discharge 
his various obligations in style, the philoso- 
pher-executive covers the integrated whole of 
experience with a triple insight—the dream- 
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ing, the understanding, the acting. . . . He just 
goes about naturally, subconsciously extending 
understanding and sympathy without con- 
scious effort. The selflessness of his self-forget- 
fulmess is contrasted to the overt selflessness of 
others of exaggerated convictions. . . . In addi- 
tion, everything that the philosopher-executive 
does ‘feels right.’ . . . [His] perfect commun- 
ion with the suchness of nature provides the 
latent enduring which is not forced. All things 
fall into their proper places, so to speak. The 
philosopher-executive understands that all 
things do not fall into their proper places if 
some are left out... .” (pp. 150-156, passim). 
Here context is not helpful. As a result, and 
despite the author’s intent, The Tao of Science 
inevitably sides with Kipling against Northrop. 
Tuomas S. Kun 

Center for Advanced Study 

in the Behavioral Sciences 


Das Jahrhundert der chinesischen Revolution, 
1851-1949. By Wotrcanc Franke. Miin- 
chen: R. Oldenbourg, 1958. 299. Partly 
annotated Bibliography. Index. 


Dr. Wolfgang Franke, now a Professor of 
Chinese Culture and Language at the Univer- 
sity of Hamburg, Germany, is eminently quali- 
fied to write a book dealing with the history 
of modern China. He is the son of Germany’s 
great historian of China, Otto Franke, and 
lived in China for thirteen years during the 
most critical years in the period he describes. 
He is married to a Chinese intellectual and 
states that her views and attitudes have sharp- 
ened and modified his own. His writing shows 
clearly that he is a profound student of Chi- 
nese history and that he has acquired an em- 
pathic understanding of its processes. His book 
deals with the Chinese Revolution, which he 
sees as a process beginning more than a hun- 
dred years ago with the Taiping rebellion. He 
insists on referring to it as “the Taiping Rev- 
olution” and considers it to be the initial con- 
vulsion of the revolutionary movement of the 
twentieth century, caused partly by the same 
factors that later led to the downfall of the 
Manchu dynasty and prepared the ground for 
the Nationalists and Communists. While these 
views are not original and have been eloquently 
presented in this country by such writers as 
John Fairbank and Owen Lattimore, Dr. 
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Franke’s synthesis represents a distinctly indi- 
vidual contribution. The book is written for 
the general reader who has no background in 
modern Chinese history. The main facts of 
Chinese history since 1850 are briefly outlined 
with detailed illustration of particularly vital 
points. Although there are few “new” facts 
based on primary sources, an over-all analysis 
of existing secondary sources is presented. The 
manner of presentation is both novel, stimulat- 
ing, and frequently controversial, as any book 
about modern China is bound to be. A felicity 
of language, a polished forceful style, and a 
gift for summation and generalization make 
Dr. Franke’s book very pleasant reading for 
readers of German. 

As a citizen of Western Germany, Dr. 
Franke is burdened neither with an ideological 
inclination towards Communism nor with a 
sentimental attachment for Chiang Kai-shek. 
He is coldly critical of the Kuomintang and of 
Chiang when discussing their failures, but he 
does not emotionally denounce them or ever 
step beyond the bounds of moderation. Nor 
does he praise or extoll the Communists, 
though he gives them credit where he feels 
they deserve it. He describes the Chinese Com- 
munist view of history and, while disagreeing 
with some Communist theoretical claims, he 
does not underestimate the force of Marxist 
arguments in the minds of many Chinese in- 
tellectuals. He considers the Kuomintang to 
have lost the “mandate of heaven” but makes 
no prognostications as to how long Commu- 
nism will last in China. He adds that it re- 
mains to be seen whether 1949 is as important 
an historical watershed in Chinese history as 
IgTI. 

In referring to the Tanaka Memorial as “a 
document, the genuineness of which has been 
proved (though the Japanese deny this)” (p. 
130), Dr. Franke echoes a rather common mis- 
conception. While the contents of the Memo- 
rial did indeed reflect the opinion of certain 
Japanese military officers, the genuineness of 
the “document” has never been “proved” nor 
has it been possible to link Premier Tanaka 
clearly with the thoughts expressed therein. 

The book is divided into the following sec- 
tions: (a) Revolutions in Chinese History; (b) 
(1) The Taiping Revolution, (2) The Reforms 
of 1898, (3) The Boxer Disturbances; (c) The 
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Revolution of the National Constitution of 
1911; (d) The Cultural Revolution: The May 
4th Movement; (e) The Political Revolution: 
The Victory of the Kuomintang; (f) The So- 
cial Revolution: Collapse of the Kuomintang 
and the Victory of Communism. The appended 
selected Bibliography of Western sources 
(partly annotated) should prove most useful 
to the German student. The chapter on the 
May 4th Movement is especially well done and 
makes a strong case for the far-reaching sig- 
nificance of the cultural changes initiated in 
China at that time. 

Throughout the entire book, Dr. Franke 
avoids partisanship and his theories show no 
trace of a personal political bias. Nevertheless, 
Communists will find more comfort in his 
words than Chiang Kai-shek, for Dr. Franke 
views the Kuomintang as having been replaced 
by Communism because the Chinese people 
found the Kuomintang wanting. The political 
revolution was only a first step which had to 
be followed by the social revolution, which the 
Chinese people had desired since the days of 
the Taipings. Let us remember that a belief in 
popular stirrings for social change should not 
be mistaken for Marxism. While it is true that 
Dr. Franke’s view of the Chinese revolution in 
some points parallels that of present-day Chi- 
nese Communist historians, we should not 
draw any political conclusions from this fact. 
Professor Franke explains the Chinese revolu- 
tion as he sees it and makes no attempt to ac- 
commodate his theories to any dogma. At a 
time when the United States Government faces 
vital decisions connected with the problem of 
the competing governments of China, it might 
be well to remember that many scholars and 
statesmen all over the world share Dr. Franke’s 
views. 

Kraus H. PrincsHem 
Columbia University 


The Kaiping Mines (1877-1912). By Exts- 
worTH C. Cartson. Harvard University, 
Chinese Economic and Political Studies, 
Special Series. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1957. vii, 174. $3.00. 


Professor Carlson’s monograph is a welcome 
addition to the all too sparse literature on the 
problem of China’s economic development. 
His subject, China’s first modern coal-mining 
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enterprise, is a particularly good one for the 
study of the format in which Western-type en- 
terprises were introduced into China at the 
end of the Ch‘ing dynasty. Thus the discussion 
of the characteristics of the system of “offi- 
cial supervision and merchant management” 
(kuan-tu shang-pan) in Chapter 2, while nec- 
essarily brief, is to the point and illuminating. 

The Kaiping Mines, like a good many others 
of China’s first modern industries, were in- 
augurated under the aegis of the Chihli gov- 
ernor-general, Li Hung-chang. The enterprise 
formed a part of Li’s satrapy, and probably 
owed its origin to a desire to furnish bunker 
coal and return cargo from Tientsin for the 
steamers of the China Merchants’ Steam Navi- 
gation Company which Li also controlled. Its 
first manager, T‘ang Ching-hsing (Tong King- 
sing), was also until 1884 an official of the 
shipping company. Under T‘ang’s direction 
capital was raised from Chinese sources in- 
cluding the C.M.S.N. Co., and digging begun; 
production averaged approximately 250,000 
tons annually in the early 1890’s. But under 
Chang Yen-mao, who headed the company 
from 1892 to 1900, heavy borrowing in order 
to expand production gradually brought Kai- 
ping under the control of its foreign creditors— 
interestingly enough, a process in which Her- 
bert Hoover, then a young mining engineer, 
played an important role. Carlson describes 
these developments in detail and concludes 
with an account of Chinese efforts to recover 
the mines, which resulted in the formation of 
the Sino-British Kailan Mining Administration 
in 1912. 

Despite its pioneering achievements, Kaiping 
faltered in the face of two obstacles which it 
confronted in common with other kuan-tu 
shang-pan enterprises in the late nineteenth 
century. The first was the lack of sufficient 
capital and the inability to raise more from 
domestic sources. The second was the unpro- 
Ppitious political environment into which it was 
born. Little aid could be expected from the 
tottering Manchu regime either in the form of 
financial assistance to compensate for the re- 
luctance of private investors, or protection from 
foreign encroachment such as eventuated in 
British domination of this enterprise. While 
Carlson does not explicitly make the compari- 
son, the contrast with the history of early in- 
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dustrial efforts in Meiji Japan is a striking one 
and invites us to examine more closely the 
bases of the widely differing experiences of 
China and Japan in the process of economic 
modernization. 

This is not business history, strictly speak- 
ing, although some attention is given to the 
technical achievements of the Kaiping Mines. 
It is unfortunate that the available source ma- 
terials did not permit the author to examine 
Kaiping more closely as a business enterprise 
per se. But this is not a shortcoming peculiar 
to Carlson’s study alone; it is a problem that 
everyone dealing with China’s economic his- 
tory faces. 

ALBERT FEUERWERKER 
Harvard University 


The Soul of China. By AMaury pe Rrencovrt. 
New York: Coward-McCann, 1958. 298. 
Notes, Bibliography, Index. $5.00. 

This is the second of Mr. de Riencourt’s 
projected series on the history of various civi- 
lizations. Again, it is directed to the general 
reader. In the first, The Coming Caesars (New 
York: Coward-McCann, 1957), he stated his 
theory of history. “Cultures” are individualis- 
tic, creative, aesthetically oriented, politically 
weak; they develop into conformist, egalita- 
rian, ethically inclined, politically efficient “civ- 
ilizations.” Greece and Europe are cultures, 
Rome and America their corresponding civi- 
lizations. A civilization is ready to supersede 
its culture when, progressive egalitarianism 
having eliminated all those classes which 
might act as a cushion between the individual 
and the government, the masses acclaim as 
Caesar some strong man willing to do their 
thinking for them. The United States is sup- 
posedly near this stage. 

Chou culture, in Mr. de Riencourt’s view, 
entered its Caesarist stage under the Ch'in, 
after which the civilization ran its course and 
died of old age; history stopped. This argu- 
ment is presented in the first 106 pages. It 
shows certain inadequacies. In The Coming 
Caesars the author compared the Caesars to 
American presidents, dwelling on the contrast 
between their great actual power and their 
avoidance of the signs of power. Roman em- 
perors dined with their friends, American 
presidents are often referred to by their first 
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names, etc. The point is that American presi- 
dents and Roman emperors are not kings, who 
belong to the culture stage of history, but Tri- 
bunes of the Plebs with their power multiplied. 
Chinese Legalism, like Roman and American 
Caesarism, opposed class privilege, but the 
connection with Taoism is confused. 


The sage’s [Lao Tzu’s] concepts, perfectly adapted 
to the artist and mystic who retired from the 
world, were totally impractical in social and po- 
litical life. By an ironic but predictable twist of 
fate, his doctrine eventually gave rise to the anti- 
Confucianist movement of the Legalists, who no 
longer bothered about altering man’s inner na- 
ture, either externally or internally. They were 
content to bind him politically with a ruthless 
rigidity never dreamed of by Confucius. Thus it 
was that, like Rousseau and just as unwittingly, 
Lao Tzu fostered a school of practical, iron-willed 
fanatics in the world of politics and ended by de- 
stroying the ancien régime of his days (pp. 33-34). 


Taoism’s effect on society is intelligible, though 
perhaps overrated, but its tie with Legalism 
never is made clear. It lies on the fact that in 
both systems the ruler ruled through non-ac- 
tivity. Ch‘in Shih-huang-ti, a hermit in his 
own palace seeking eternal life, is so far from 
being a demagogic man of action that the Cae- 
sar analogy becomes pointless. Caesar’s posi- 
tion as Pontifex Maximus is in no way com- 
parable (p. 55). 

In these first two volumes Mr. de Riencourt 
has not discussed established Caesarism, but it 
is evident that in China new groups, the im- 
perial clan, the gentry, quickly stepped in to 
fill the gap left by the old nobility, whereas in 
Rome nothing similar developed till near the 
breakdown. In The Coming Caesars semi-in- 
dependent bureaucracies belong to the culture 
stage of history. 

Largely dismissing the next two thousand 
years as not history raises the question of 
what to call it. Nomads had history in China, 
but these nomads are the faceless hordes of 
mythology, “soulless beings” who, in spite of 
“overwhelming numbers,” will quickly be ab- 
sorbed. Most of the history he uses is better 
than this: Section IT on the peripheral “moon- 
light civilizations,” which shine with a reflected 
light, is brief. 

Section IIT on the failure of Christian mis- 
sionary activity in China is much better. Chris- 
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tianity failed because it was unable to show 
how it was connected with the science on which 
its power rested. The author’s space-time theory 
I found easier to grasp here, where it is backed 
by Kant, than I did in his earlier Roof of the 
World: Tibet, Key to Asia (New York: Rine- 
hart, 1950, p. 257), where he gave the Lamaist 
view. 

Section IV, almost roo pages on the revolu- 
tion, though certainly not original in its in- 
terpretation, is a plausible and readable expla- 
nation of how and why Marxism succeeded 
where Christianity failed. The jacket notwith- 
standing, the author does not regard Marxism 
as just a substitute for Confucianism. Mr. de 
Riencourt, occasionally very perceptive, shows 
some familiarity with a number of Chinese 
thinkers, ancient and modern. He presents his 
theory of history in the introduction; but, ex- 
cept for oversimplifying, he generally avoids 
the kind of strained interpretation that might 
have given it a convincing look. Usually he is 
content to speak of the Chinese Carlovingians, 
the Chinese Voltaire, the Chinese Carthage, 
and to leave the thing unproved. 

Epmunp Orp 
Berkeley, California 


Lu Hsiin and the New Culture Movement of 
Modern China. By Hvuanc Suno-x‘anc. 
Amsterdam: Djambatan, Ltd., 1957. 158. 


Dr. Huang presents in terse prose an ex- 
cellent, highly condensed outline of the main 
development of the New Cultural Movement 
in China after 1917 as it applies to the emer- 
gence of the modern literary movement down 
to about 1930. Against this background she 
presents an equally compressed discussion of 
Lu Hsiin’s early development and his later 
relationship to the movement. For the non- 
specialist who wants a quick and rather boldly 
paced introduction to the salient elements in 
both, this is a convenient source. 

Dr. Huang has accepted the Chinese Com- 
munist evaluation of Lu Hsiin’s development 
and significance as her basic framework, which 
means that she presents him as having become 
after 1930 a Communist in everything but 
name, and as having made a contribution to 
the success of the Chinese revolution compar- 
able in its sphere to that of Mao Tse-tung on 
the political front. While it is true that Lu 
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Hsiin accepted certain Communist ideas and 
worked very closely with the Party in the last 
years of his life, and while it is also clear that 
he awakened many young intellectuals to the 
evils of Kuomintang dictatorship—repression, 
censorship, and lack of resistance to Japan—it 
is a convenient oversimplification to equate 
these with total conversion or to say that Lu 
Hsiin’s “serious criticism of the dogmatic ap- 
proach of some of the Communists in their 
application of Marxism to the Chinese situa- 
tion” was his most important contribution to 
their cause. 

While Dr. Huang has with admirable clarity 
isolated and reiterated the consistent note of 
anguished patriotism which runs through all 
of Lu Hsiin’s work, her basic slant and the 
condensed proportions of her work has led 
her, quite unconsciously, to certain distortions 
in her analysis particularly of Lu Hsiin’s final 
(post-1930) and most important period. She 
selects his attacks on Western liberalism (rep- 
resented by the Crescent Society) and on the 
Kuomintang as the main threads of his com- 
ment at the time without showing for example 
that his attacks on the former, concentrated in 
1930, were not wholesale attacks on the West 
from which he still urged China to select and 
imitate appropriate facets, or that his consist- 
ently bitter attacks on the Kuomintang govern- 
ment were even more basically sallies against 
the traditional and often servile mentality of 
the Chinese people as a whole, which he al- 
ways wanted so desperately to reform. 

If Dr. Huang defines the Modern Cultural 
Movement as covering the decade from 1917 
to 1927, with the next decade as a mere coda, 
then the disappointingly brief treatment of the 
last decade of Lu Hsiin’s life is understand- 
able. At any rate, it omits even abbreviated 
mention of his role in the language reform 
debate of the thirties and his roles as a pro- 
moter of sound translation and as a pioneer 
sponsor of woodcut art. 

In conclusion, the work is better as an out- 
line of its two main subjects and their mutual 
relationship than as a study of either. In deal- 
ing with Lu Hsiin, for example, Dr. Huang 
has not used two important sources, the 1953 
supplement to his complete works and his two 
series of published letters which reveal some 
very private doubts about the Communist- 
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lead Left League. In his correspondence with 
Hu Feng, he said he would rather lie than 
reveal these doubts publicly. Her analysis of 
Lu Hsiin’s role in the formation of the United 
Front in literature in 1936, while correct in 
the general assertion that he accepted it, is at 
variance with Feng Hsiieh-feng’s report that 
he was slow to be persuaded and reluctant to 
disband the Left League, and it definitely mini- 
mizes his dispute with Chou Yang. Even with 
these qualifications the work remains the best 
source known to the present writer for an in- 
cisive survey of its field. 
Harriet C, Mitts 


Columbia University 


The Arts of the Ming Dynasty. Catalog of an 
exhibition organized by the Arts Council 
of Great Britain and the Oriental Ceramic 
Society. London, The Oriental Ceramic 
Society, 1958. Distributed in the U. S. by 
Collings, Inc. iv, 80; 104 plates. $14.00. 


A distinguished quartet of British scholars 
have here joined forces to produce, in the form 
of an exhibition catalog, an excellent survey of 
the arts of the Ming dynasty. The exhibition 
included a total of 384 objects, representing 
virtually all branches of Ming art and artisan 
work. All are reproduced on clear half-tone 
plates. 

Sir Harry Garner contributes an interesting 
introduction, assessing Ming art as a, whole, 
and pointing out the wide range in taste ob- 
servable in this period, from the utmost lavish- 
ness to the most determined austerity. One 
might wish that he had given more space to 
general observations of this kind, instead of 
turning so quickly to the separate arts; one of 
the chief values of a period exhibition is that it 
facilitates the broad view. Garner himself fore- 
stalls such criticism, to some extent, by remark- 
ing on “the difficulty of presenting the art of 
the Ming dynasty as an organic whole.” 

The weakest part of the exhibition was un- 
doubtedly painting. This is particularly un- 
fortunate in that it is, as Garner says, the “ma- 
jor art” of the period, and also because the 
English have had no opportunity since the 
great Chinese Exhibition of 1936-37 to see any 
good selection of later Chinese paintings. 
Fifty-eight works were shown; thirty-two of 
these, however, were fan paintings. Among 
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them were some of fairly high artistic quality; 
but the fact remains that important artists sel- 
dom entrusted their finest conceptions or tech- 
nique to this form, not only because of the 
somewhat awkward shape, but also because 
fans were likely to be damaged or even de- 
stroyed by use, and because the hard surface of 
the gold ground altered greatly the character 
of the brushwork. Even apart from the fans, 
not enough of the pictures included convey the 
most admirable qualities, the occasional great- 
ness, of the best Ming painting. A few simply 
should not have been admitted—e.g., No. 4, 
the “Wu Wei” album leaves. Basil Grey’s text 
on painting suffers from the weakness of the 
material with which he had to deal, but man- 
ages nevertheless to make some valuable ob- 
servations. 

Arthur Lane’s admirable essay on Ming 
ceramics is a nice mixture of stylistic commen- 
tary with historical and technical information; 
it reflects the more mature state of the study 
of Chinese ceramics in England. The same is 
true of Garner’s essay on lacquer, which sums 
up the available knowledge expertly, and at- 
tempts tentative datings of some unmarked or 
mismarked pieces. His essay on metalwork 
and cloisonné is equally good; as he says, the 
subject needs more study, but his convincing 
arrangement of the material provides a valu- 
able foundation for future researches. 

Ming, jade is another matter which has been 
little studied. But a beginning must be made, 
and it seems a bit defeatist to suggest, as does 
Professor S. H. Hansford (p. 53), that “it was 
the shape and colours of these (pebbles and 
small boulders of jade) rather than the stylistic 
conventions of their period that determined 
the appearance of the finished work.” Lacking 
many pieces with datable inscriptions, we must 
in the end rely on criteria of style and tech- 
nique, which are what distinguish a Ming 
craftsman’s treatment of a lump of jade from 
what a T‘ang or Sung artisan would have done 
with the same piece. The note which precedes 
the section on jade in the catalog speaks of 
“analogies between their style and that of Ming 
porcelains, paintings, etc.”; a few such ana- 
logies might have been pointed out in the text, 


using other objects in the exhibition as illustra- 
tions. 


Despite these few shortcomings, the catalog 
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adds a good deal to our knowledge, especially 
of the “minor arts” of the Ming dynasty, and 
so is to be warmly commended. 

James F. Cantty 


Freer Gallery of Art 


Sources of the Japanese Tradition. Compiled 
by Ryusaku Tsunopa, Wituiam TuEo- 
porE DE Bary, and Donatp Keene. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1958. 
906. Bibliography. $7.50. 

This collection of source readings, part of a 
three-volume series dealing with the civiliza- 
tions of Japan, China, India and Pakistan, 
carries Western studies of Japan a giant step 
forward. The compilers, not content with their 
own impressive talents, called upon special 
contributors Marius Jansen, Hyman Kublin, 
Arthur Tiedemann, Herschel Webb, Masao 
Abe, John F. Howes, and George O. Totten 
with gratifying results in terms of sterling 
scholarship. Sources offers the beginner a so- 
phisticated approach to the understanding of 
Japanese civilization; it suggests to the ad- 
vanced student the rich variety of new areas 
awaiting research exploration; and it provides 
the mature scholar with an indispensable ref- 
erence tool. 

The scope of the book is as ambitious as its 
title. The documents are arranged into five 
parts representing conventional periods: An- 
cient Japan (110 pp.), the Heian Period (73 
pp.), Medieval Japan (118 pp.), the Tokugawa 
Period (283 pp.), and Japan and the West 
(317 pp.). Within this chronological frame- 
work the chapters are topical. The first chap- 
ter introduces the Japanese through the Chi- 
nese dynastic histories; the final section con- 
cludes with the ruminations of contemporary, 
postwar intellectuals, 

According to de Bary the volume is in- 
tended for the general reader, but the latter is 
cautioned that he “will do well to supplement 
this text by reference to a general or cultural 
history.” Fully one-third of the book contains 
readings on Shinto, Buddhism, and Confucian- 
ism, some of which are best described as eso- 
teric, and which are certain to tax the patience 
of the rationally oriented Western student. 
Certain obscure passages (such as the teachings 
of Kikai) have been included which are in- 
telligible only to the specialist. The transla- 
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tions of early Shinto mythology are rather 
lengthy and replete with names such as “Deity 
Foot-Stroking Elder,” or “Herb-Quelling Great 
Sword,” or “Yamato-toto-hi-momo-so-bime no 
Mikoto [Princess Yamato].” One wonders 
whether such inclusions serve the general pur- 
pose of the book. The unevenness of the in- 
troductory explanatory remarks betrays an in- 
decision on the part of the compilers as to the 
level of their intended readers. 

The problem of inclusions and exclusions in 
a book of readings can never be resolved to 
everyone’s satisfaction. De Bary states that ex- 
amples were selected “which best illustrated 
the relation of divergent currents to the main 
stream of Japanese thought, and the relevance 
of intellectual attitudes to the most persistent 
problems of Japanese society.” Truly the roster 
of names from which the translations are made 
are historically significant. But this reviewer 
received the uneasy impression that that which 
is historically important was sometimes con- 
fused with that which is important as tradi- 
tion. The two are not always synonymous. The 
musty odor of a document is not necessarily 
the breath of a living tradition. The unwary 
“general reader” may be misled about “Japa- 
nese tradition” when he comes upon the in- 
teresting views of professional philosophers or 
the exhortations of political propagandists, 
self-appointed patriots, and aberrant anarchists. 

Moreover, it is surprising to this reviewer 
that the compilers did not include samples of 
the tales from the Genji and Heike wars, 
stories which never fail of popularity in Japan. 
On the other hand, ten pages are devoted to 
excerpts from the Kokutai no hongi, a text- 
book imposed upon the nation by a police 
state. One suspects that the compilers were 
more interested in indicating the diversity of 
Japanese thought than in assessing traditions. 

These criticisms do not detract from the in- 
trinsic value of the book. While a few of the 
materials incorporated here have been trans- 
lated before, the bulk of the collection appears 
in English for the first time. These selections 
represent vigorous, intellectual responses by 
Japanese to real problems, and the quality of 
vitality is skillfully retained in the renditions. 
Through these translations the reader will be 
delighted to become acquainted with such in- 
dependent spirits as Kumazawa Banzan, who, 
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during the frugal Tokugawa era, urged an 
economy of waste and high prices, and Miura 
Baien, who boldly rejected the application of 
Chu Hsi humanism in the study of nature in 
favor of an objective, logical approach. Or, 
there are the startlingly contemporary views of 
Kamo Mabuchi, who decried the cumbersome 
nature of the Chinese characters as early as 
1765 and extolled the merits of a phonetic sys- 
tem of writing. 

Though the samplings of varied traditions 
(including the literary and aesthetic stand- 
ards) cover the entire breadth of Japanese his- 
tory and hence are necessarily thin, one can 
detect a consistent dichotomy of idealism and 
realism, emotionalism and rationalism, a dual- 
ity symbolized by the cherry blossom and the 
sword. One also receives the impression of the 
dynamic quality of the Japanese tradition, de- 
rived perhaps from its irrationality. Numerous 
such tentative insights which challenge further 
investigation can be gained from this fertile 
collection. Many of the introductory remarks 
in themselves are brilliant expositions with 
bold conceptions meriting further testing. It 
can be hoped that this volume will be followed 
by several other source collections. In the 
meantime, Sources of the Japanese Tradition 
can be assured of a hearty welcome by all stu- 
dents of Japanese culture. 

Rosert K. Sakatr 
University of Nebraska 


Seishin taisei? [History of Phallicism in Ja- 
pan]. By Nisr1oka Hino”. Tokyo: Myégi 
Publishing Co., 1956. 293. Indices, Eng- 
lish Table of Contents, Plates. 1500 yen. 


Phallic religious practices in Japan have been 
superficially treated by a number of authors. 
Perhaps the best known works in English are 
those by Edmund Buckley (in Lee Alexander 
Stone, ed., The Story of Phallicism, 1, 287- 
325, Chicago: Pascal Covici, 1927) and Katé 
Genchi (“A Study of the Development of Re- 
ligious Ideas among the Japanese People As I]- 
lustrated by Japanese Phallicism,” TAS], 2nd 
series, Sup. to Vol. I (1924), 1-70). Both of 
these works tend to be summary in nature. 
The present volume by Dr. Nishioka, who is 
assistant professor of cultural geography at 
Keio University, is to my knowledge the first 
attempt at an exhaustive treatment of sexual 
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beliefs in Japan. It is a reworking and amplif- 
cation of the author’s Nihon ni okeru seiki 
shihai no shiteki kenkya {An Historical Study 
of Phallic Worship in Japan), Tokyo: Ché- 
ryiisha, 1950. 

The present work stands out from other 
writings on this subject by virtue of the abun- 
dance and carefully planned arrangement of 
materials. It ranges over a large number of 
opinions held by preceding scholars, mostly 
Japanese. It has forty-nine startling plates as 
well as line drawings in the text, and it in- 
cludes a name and a place name index arranged 
under the headings of regions and provinces, 
which make the book valuable as a reference 
tool. 

The volume begins with a consideration of 
Eurasian and Japanese maternity gods and 
clay figures (Ch. 1) and continues with a 
treatment of the lingam and its relationship 
with stone pestles, swords (Ch. 2) and kayu® 
stirring sticks. Chapter 3 treats of the worship 
of the female sexual organ with special em- 
phasis on its relationship with the peach, while 
Chapter 6 deals with the sexual beliefs con- 
nected with certain divinities: Kangiten® (i.c., 
Ganefa) and Daikoku-ten*. The book con- 
cludes with a long chapter on sexual festivals 
and deities in modern times. 

In considering a number of stone clubs from 
the neolithic era in Japan, both in the form of 
the shaft itself and in that of the head (Figs. 2, 
4, 6; pp. 87-89), it becomes clear that there 
was some connection between their phallic 
shape and the ceremonial occasions on which 
they were used. They were perhaps weapons 
as well as signs of authority, and they were 
doubtless early related to the idea of fertility. 
There were a number of sticks whose shapes 
had sexual overtones. The digging stick, for 
instance, which was used to make holes for 
the planting of seeds, was a long shaft with a 
circular, projecting collar a few inches from 
one end. The stick was thrust into the ground, 
the collar acting as a stopping device, as well 
as a kind of hoe to scrape the soil back over the 
sown seed. 

The same is true of the kayu stirrer, a three- 
and-one-half foot long baton, often carved with 
various designs and bearing a kind of tuft 
made by slivers hewn from but still adhering 
to the shaft. This stick (kayu-j0') is used for 
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stirring the rice porridge (kayw) made on 
January 15, and it is believed that a barren 
woman struck on the buttocks with this stick 
will conceive and bear children. The author 
gives no less than fifty-two examples concern- 
ing the practice of buttock patting in Japanese 
literature. 

It is interesting to note that the peach was 
early used as a symbol of the feminine organ 
and that it was also believed to have special 
spiritual power over demons. This belief must 
have come to Japan from the continent, as is 
shown by twenty-three citations provided from 
Chinese literature. In Japan the peach branch 
was thought to be a charm against epidemics 
and to afford protection against lightning (cf. 
Nihongi, Aston’s translation, p. 154; under the 
year 626); this would explain the presence of 
peaches as roof ornaments, which one can see 
in Japan today. The author devotes an interest- 
ing section to the analysis of Momotaré, the 
famous peach boy. He sees in this story defi- 
nite sexual overtones since momo, meaning 
peach, is also a homonym for loins. Moreover, 
Momotaré’s project was the subjugation of 
demons, a special domain of the peach. 

A very interesting section is devoted to the 
consideration of the divinity Daikoku. Daikoku 
came to Japan with Buddhism: he was origi- 
nally a terrifying, demon-suppressing divinity. 
In China he became the god of the larder, 
while in Japan Daikoku-ten, in relationship 
with Okuninushi, becomes the god of mar- 
riage. He carries the phallic daikon (“great 
root,” i.e., radish), which is sometimes bifur- 
cated in form (feminine symbol), and makes 
with his right hand a sexual gesture which Dr. 
Nishioka styles manofica. The gesture is uni- 
versal and is for example, specifically wor- 
shipped in an amazing stone arm and hand 
found in Batavia, Java (PI. 10). 

Chapter 7 is devoted to popular beliefs in 
the kdshin® day. On this day, the fifty-seventh 
of each sexagesimal cycle, Taoists believed that 
the “Three Worms” inhabiting the body rose 
to the heavens and reported on the person in 
question to the lord of the North. Depending 
on the information delivered by these vindic- 
tive worms, the life of the earthly man was ac- 
cordingly lengthened or decreased. It was 
hence felt unwise to sleep on the night pre- 
ceding the departure of the worms. In Toku- 
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gawa Japan, curiously enough, it was popu- 
larly believed that a child conceived on this 
night would turn out to be a thief. In conse- 
quence, couples were exhorted to refrain from 
sexual intercourse at that time. To pass the 
time, gatherings for general entertainment 
were organized and the kdshinko or meetings 
held on the kdshin eve came into being. In 
view of the sexual interdictions connected with 
this time, a number of popular sayings origi- 
nated—some in the form of amusing, earthy, 
satyrical verse. The késhin eve celebrations 
(kdshin machi) were observed as early as 
Heian times (Makura no sdshi, 5). In Japan 
the kdshin was connected with Sarutahiko no 
kami: both k6 and saru designating the mon- 
key. As a result, the monkey, whose sexual 
character is amply evident in such images as 
those known as the konoha-zaru* (Pl. 47), 
came to be a symbol of the kdshin. 

Present-day sexual divinities and festivals 
constitute the final and longest section of the 
book. It is impossible to summarize here the 
vast amount of material the author has col- 
lected. One entry concerning Ibaraki-ken may 
serve as an example (p. 196). In May, after the 
rice planting, the Mifune Shrine sets up what 
is known as a nawabanagashi. “First, two 
bamboo poles are erected about four yards 
apart. On each is hung a straw-plaited sake 
cask. In the casks are placed sugi and sakaki 
[branches]. On the right is hung a straw- 
plaited measure and between the two poles a 
straw rope is stretched. From the rope a straw 
linga (left) and a vulva (right) are suspended. 
In the linga are placed uprooted rice plants 
which represent pubic hair. The two objects 
are moved into contact with each other by the 
action of the wind.” The symbolism is to be 
understood as being primarily agricultural in 
nature and the contraption is thought to assure 
abundant harvest of rice. 

The weakest sections of the book and those 
which tend to be the most superficial are the 
ones concerning countries other than Japan. 
The remarks about phallic practices in Europe 
are particularly summary and enumerative in 
nature. The remarks about etymologies, and 
especially concerning the word manofica, also 
seem to me forced. English, Sanskrit, and 
French transcriptions are atrocious and fre- 
quently incomprehensible. It seems a shame 
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that in a volume in which the Japanese text 
has been carefully edited more care could not 
have been taken with transliterations and 
translations which occur often enough to be 
annoying if not misleading when they are 
incorrect. 

The above remarks are not meant to over- 
shadow the collective value of this book. Mr. 
Nishioka is to be congratulated for this volu- 
minous work; it constitutes an important con- 
tribution to an aspect of popular religious 
practice in Japan. 

E. Dare Saunpers 
University of Pennsylvania 


Miyoshi Kiyoyuki, sein Leben und seine Zeit. 
By Ince-Lore Kuuce. Berlin: Akademie- 
Verlag, 1958. 80. 


Biographical information about Miyoshi 
Kiyoyuki (or Kiyotsura), a scholar-official who 
was a contemporary of the celebrated Suga- 
wara Michizane, is relatively meagre, and the 
section of Dr. Kluge’s book dealing with his 
life is necessarily brief, only a little over four 
pages. The remainder of this study (originally 
presented as a dissertation in the Humboldt 
University in Berlin) is approximately: equally 
divided between the first section, on social, 
political, and economic conditions in the pe- 
riod in which Kiyoyuki lived, and an anno- 
tated translation of a memorial to the throne 
(ikenfaji) presented by him in 914 in response 
to an Imperial command to the higher officials 
of the Court to set down their opinions on the 
conduct of affairs and make recommendations. 

The section dealing with Kiyoyuki’s times 
provides the background against which to set 
the memorial. Yet I cannot help feeling that 
to some extent the two do not hang together 
well. If we consider the first section as an 
introduction to the memorial, we find that sev- 
eral parts of it are more detailed than neces- 
sary, seeing that they deal with problems or 
situations on which Kiyoyuki’s memorial does 
not touch. An example is the problem of the 
increasing power wielded by offices newly 
created outside the framework of the Taihd 
code. Admittedly Dr. Kluge seems to imply, in 
her preface, that the translation is in some 
sense an addition, the main part of her book 
being that on Kiyoyuki’s life and times. But 
however useful her survey of the times, it is 
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a restatement of, rather than a contribution to, 
existing knowledge; the original and therefore 
most interesting part of the book is the trans- 
lation. 

Modern Japanese historians, Dr. Kluge tells 
us, quote Kiyoyuki’s memorial as a proof that, 
for all the glittering facade of Court culture, 
the Engi period was not in fact a golden age, 
but a time when the Empire was already on 
the road to decline. Though by no means all 
of the twelve matters on which Kiyoyuki sub- 
mitted petitions are equally important, the 
memorial is indeed valuable to historians, testi- 
fying for instance to the growing lawlessness, 
the increasing number of tax-exempt holders 
of sinecures, the chaotic state of land registers, 
etc. Besides its historical value, the memorial 
is of literary interest; it is of course in Chinese 
form, and full of allusions to Chinese literature 
and history. Indeed, its literary excellence may 
well have been its main raison d’étre. Dr. 
Kluge herself admits that what Kiyoyuki pre- 
sents is often academic considerations rather 
than practical ways of remedying evils. He was 
a great scholar but not one of the major po- 
litical figures of the time. Or, as Dr. Kluge 
puts it, “he lacked the strength and energy 
to pull the helm over and bring about new 
developments.” Certainly his memorial does 
not appear to have had any practical results. 

I have not been able to do more than com- 
pare a few random passages with the original 
text, but since according to Dr. Kluge her 
translation is based on a commentary and 
modern Japanese version of the memorial ap- 
pearing in Nihon seishin bunka taikei (to 
which I have not had access), one can con- 
fidently expect it to be accurate. It is particu- 
larly unfortunate, therefore, that there should 
be a number of inaccuracies in the forms in 
which names of persons, books, etc., appear in 
the book. For instance, we find Honché bunsui 
(p. 32) for Honché monzui; Téchishd for 
Té-no-chiijd (pp. 21 and 23); Koma for Koma 
(p. 41, note 1), and Kékyoku tennéd for 
Kégyoku tennéd (pp. 44 and 46). The most 
extreme case occurs in a note on p. 34, where 
a work “Gentei yakusho” is mentioned. Refer- 
ence to the index, where the Chinese characters 
for the name are given‘, shows that there is 
here a double mistake. Not only has the third 
character been misread, but the second is a 
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mistake for kd’. The work in question is not 
called Gentei yakusho, but Genké shakushol 
D. E. Mitts 
School of Oriental and African Studies 
University of London 


Confessions of a Mask. By Yuxio Muistima. 
Tr. Meredith Weatherby. New York: 
New Directions, 1958. 255. $3.75. 


Homosexual novels suffer as literature from 
the same handicap that those stippled designs 
used to test for color-blindness do as art. It 
takes, ordinarily, a dishonest or a naif writer 
to attempt one. Confessions of a Mask, while 
written with little enough dishonesty and less 
naiveté than may appear, nevertheless escapes 
failure as a novel only to the extent that we 
recognize in dramatic confession a separate 
form, obeying laws of its own. In this genre 
it surpasses—to take a random example—the 
Cocteau Livre Blanc, a much shorter book 
which by comparison fails in candor, for all its 
unblinking erotic detail. Mishima’s gifts, like 
Cocteau’s, lie in the direction of aphorism and 
“epiphany,” and it is to his credit that he 
makes them work in support of an epigraph 
from Dostoievski. His book is linear in shape, 
as suits a confession, but toward the end a nice 
parallel suggests itself, between the narrator’s 
distemper—fairly classical, as he wryly ob 
serves—the increasing falseness of his relations 
with others and Japan’s military collapse. 

Meredith Weatherby’s translation, more 
than once commended in advance of publica- 
tion, proves to be both good and bad, by starts. 
A carelessness about pleonasm (“just like” for 
“like,” etc.) leads at one point headlong into 
solecism: “Until now I have never seen such 
a totality of foolish trust in human beings as 
that my grandfather possessed.” That is to say, 
“Never in my life have I known a simple- 
minded trust in human beings so complete as 
Grandfather’s.” The dialogue is especially 
clumsy. It is doubtful if any schoolboy’s mouth 
could frame the words “Go on! Haven’t you 
become dirty minded! You and your way of 
laughing.” Adolescent self-consciousness would 
say, “Boy, have you got a dirty mind! What’s 
that laugh supposed to mean anyway?” These 
lapses might go unmentioned, were it not 
that many readers, taking awkwardness for 
granted, will attribute to Mishima a “charac- 
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teristically Japanese” artlessness he is far from 
possessing. 


Cartes E, Hamitton 
University of California, Berkeley 


The Jomon Pottery of Japan. By J. Epwarp 
Kipper, Jr. Artibus Asiae Supplement 
XVII. Ascona, Switzerland: Artibus Asiae, 
1957. xvi, 200. Maps, Figures, Bibliog- 
raphy, Index. $12.75. 53-5 Swiss frs. 

This is a very comprehensive typographical 
survey of mesolithic and neolithic Japanese 
pottery. It covers the whole area, Japan and 
her past territory from the Kurile Islands and 
Southern Sakhalin in the north to Okinawa in 
the south. For the purpose of this study the 
area is divided by the author into nine regions, 
following largely the customary administra- 
tive divisions. Each region is treated separately 
in a different chapter with a chronological ar- 
rangement of types. It is actually more com- 
prehensive than any single previous book in 
any language. 

The book begins with a brief synoptic re- 
view of the development of the typology of 
the Jomon pottery, which helps very much to 
clarify a subject which has a confusion of facts. 
In the text are included stratigraphy charts 
and diagrams showing the relative positions of 
types, and six maps pinpointing the hundreds 
of Jomon sites. They give the reader a clear 
grasp of their interrelations in space and time. 

The author was formerly a student in the 
Institute of Fine Arts, New York University, 
from which he received his Ph.D., and the 
present book is the fuller development of his 
doctoral dissertation of 1953 under the same 
title. Since the end of World War II, he has 
visited Japan three times and he is at present 
at the International Christian University near 
Tokyo. These opportunities have added to his 
competence in dealing with various technical 
aspects of the subject such as the questions of 
design, shape, profile, and clay quality of each 
type. I for one never appreciated so much the 
beauty of Jomon pottery as primitive objects 
of art until I read this book. 

The 45 pages of beautiful drawings pre- 
senting over a thousand pictures of profiles, 
designs, typical vessels, figurines, and plaques 
of the major styles, and the seven pages of 
photographic plates of shards, are an impor- 
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tant and valuable feature of the book. The 
very elaborate, methodically arranged bibliog- 
raphy is also extremely useful. A general list- 
ing is followed by a special bibliography for 
each region. 

The author has not only gathered informa- 
tion from Japanese writers, synthesized it, and 
systematized it, but he has also exercised in- 
dependent judgment, as he should, in scruti- 
nizing it. As a result, his opinion differs from 
the Japanese authors in many places, which 
makes this book all the more useful. 

Among the earlier books in European lan- 
guages on Japan’s prehistory, The Shellmounds 
of Omori (1879) by Edward S. Morse, who is 
popularly recognized as the “Father of Jomo- 
nology,” and Prehistoric Japan (1911) by Neil 
Gordon Munro still remain as monumental 
books. But they give little information of the 
archaeology of Japan as known today. For full 
information, The Prehistory of Japan (1951) 
by Gerard J. Groot and the book under review 
should be first consulted by Western scholars. 

Tincsen S, Wer 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Ongaku jiten [Dictionary of Music]. Ed. Sut- 
MONAKA YasaBurd. Tokyo: Heibonsha, 
1955-57. 12 volumes. g00 yen per volume. 

For the past three years Japanese music 
scholars have been furiously busy writing the 
first extensive Japanese music encyclopedia. 

Approximately seventy percent of the resultant 

twelve volumes deals with Western music or 

general music subjects such as theory, history, 
acoustics, etc. Since most of this material is de- 
rived from Western sources it need not con- 
cern us here. However, the remaining thirty 
percent is of the greatest interest to any stu- 
dent of Oriental history and culture and is the 
main material from which this review is drawn. 

Viewing the encyclopedia as a whole, one 
finds nine topics for articles dealing with Ori- 
ental music: (1) national music; (2) Oriental 
musical instruments; (3) special forms of Jap- 
anese music; (4) famous pieces from various 
genres of Japanese music; (5) famous Oriental 
musicians, especially Japanese; (6) important 

Oriental source materials; (7) Japanese folk 

events; (8) Oriental music terminology; and 

(9) Oriental subsections to general music arti- 

cles. 
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The last category is worthy of special note 
for it reflects a desirable tendency towards a 
broader view of the world history of music. 
For example, under kifumau (“notation,” III, 
77-100) one finds the Japanese and Chinese 
systems explained along with the Western 
ancient styles. Many of these additions to gen- 
eral articles are the most concise and clear 
statements on the general principles of Ori- 
ental music to be found in any Japanese pub- 
lication. For example, the Oriental section of 
the article on instrument construction (II, 270- 
280) contains the only extensive information 
available on that interesting topic. Categories 
4 through 8 will also be found to be of the 
greatest convenience to the reference reader. 
They consolidate nicely a great deal of frus- 
tratingly disparate knowledge concerning spe- 
cific people, events, materials, or compositions. 
One could only wish that the number of such 
items had been extended perhaps at the ex- 
pense of losing such entries as Shelly Mann, 
the Coral Record Company, and other highly 
topical Western subjects. 

In general, the editors seemed to have been 
undecided as to the level at which the entire 
encyclopedia should be aimed. Thus, we find 
over-simplified explanations of general music 
terms which are more suited for a beginner’s 
book on music, while other articles, such as 
the one on “Tendai Shomyo” music (VII, 82), 
are a hodge-podge of technical information 
that only someone thoroughly familiar with 
the topic and its nomenclature could hope to 
understand. Through the use of cross refer- 
ences technical terms defined elsewhere can 
be tracked down though the trail may be cir- 
cuitous (for example, “Onusa” says see “Ito- 
take daizen” which says see “Shichiku dai- 
zen”). The fact remains, however, that the 
level of writing is rather uneven. The number 
of writers involved in producing this encyclo- 
pedia makes it even more incumbent upon 
the editorial staff to maintain a rigid standard. 

When more than one author was involved 
in the writing of a single item the staff showed 
surprisingly little interest in moulding the vari- 
ous contributions into a single unit. How else 
can one explain the fact that we are told by 
one author in part one of the “Gagaku” item 
(II, 206-208) that the Gagaku-ryo was first 
established in 17or and then are told two 
pages later by a second author that it was 
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established in 1702. In the first place, one need 
mention the fact only once and if it must be 
repeated the editors should at least see that a 
common date is agreed upon. The duplication 
of material becomes more severe in related 
articles such as “Shomyo,” “Tendai Shomyo,” 
and “Shingon Shomyo.” Perhaps this is un- 
avoidable. However, the inaccuracies resulting 
from haste or carelessness are less defensible. 
For example, in the Gagaku item mentioned 
above the first author speaks of the founding 
of the Gagaku-ryo twice on the same page and 
gives different dates in each case. 

There is one more problem in regards to 
these major articles that should be mentioned. 
The study of Oriental music is still in its 
infancy and thus many statements concerning 
historical facts are often personal opinions or 
enlightened guesses. The distinction between 
such facts and opinions is often not made in 
this encyclopedia. A more rigorous editorial 
policy and perhaps more respect on the part of 
the authors for the importance of these vol- 
umes as permanent reference tools might have 
overcome some of these problems which un- 
fortunately seem to blight many a noble aca- 
demic effort in Japan. 

One cannot leave the Ongaku jiten without 
mentioning the many excellent sets of photo- 
graphs. Though the editors could not resist the 
inclusion of many tiny, indistinct pictures of 
dubious value, they are to be congratulated on 
their collection of badly needed new illustra- 
tions of Oriental instruments and dances. 

In sum, the new Ongaku jiten, as the only 
Japanese work of its kind, should be on the 
reference shelf of every major Oriental and 
music library. Its shortcomings are lamentable. 
Perhaps some of them will be corrected in 
future editions. However, if used with an 
awareness of its limitations, the present 
Ongaku jiten should prove to be a valuable 
reference tool for years to come. 

WiuraM P. Matm 
University of California at Los Angeles 


Geschichte der Dalai-Lamas. By GintTHer 
ScHULEMANN. Leipzig: VEB Otto Har- 
rassowitz, 1958. 519. col. front., 48 plates, 
vignette, fold. map. East German Marks 
30. 

The history of the Dalai Lamas which ap- 


peared in East Germany is probably the most 
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scholarly and interesting volume dealing with 
Tibetan history published during the past 
decade. The author is Father Giinther Schule- 
mann, a Catholic priest born in Neisse in 1889, 
who traveled in India and in the Tibetan 
borderland of Sikkim, where he visited monas- 
teries of the Yellow and Red Cap sects. He 
served as Professor of Philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Breslau and at present he is residing 
in Dresden. 

The first edition of Father Schulemann’s 
history, which was published in Heidelberg in 
1911, had seven chapters, while the second 
consists of eleven. The subject matter of two 
chapters in the first edition was subdivided 
into four chapters in the second edition. Two 
other chapters were added; namely, the first 
chapter on the doctrine of the Buddha! and 
the final chapter on the fourteenth Dalai Lama 
(born in 1935; incumbent since 1950). Chap- 
ter 10 concerns itself with the thirteenth Dalai 
Lama (1876-1933); it has been considerably 
enlarged, since the first edition ends with the 
year 1910. The book goes far beyond what its 
title promises (p. 9). In addition to the history 
of the Dalai Lamas, Father Schulemann has 
actually furnished a politico-religious history 
of the theocratic state of Tibet, as well as of 
Lamaism inside and outside of Tibet (Ch. 5). 

The useful appendices (pp. 459-496) in- 
clude explanations of Tibetan writing and pro- 
nunciation, a brief bibliography on Tibetan 
linguistics, lists of the Dalai Lamas and 
Panchen Lamas, a seven-page chronological 
table of Tibetan history, annotations to the ex- 
cellent illustrations, and a brief supplementary 
book list. 

There is a flagrant contrast between the last 
two chapters. Judging by the style and con- 
tents of the last chapter, one would think that 
either it was not written by Father Schule- 
mann, or, if he had written it, its contents have 
been altered beyond recognition. The East 
German state-controlled publishing house of 
VEB Otto Harrassowitz at Leipzig? obviously 
printed this work in order to spread political 
propaganda outside of the Soviet orbit under 


1 This chapter is apparently based on a pamphlet 
“Buddha, Leben und Lehre,” published by the author 
in Breslau in 1931. 

2 Not to be confused with the well-known firm of 
Otto Harrassowitz which is now located in Wiesbaden, 
West Germany. 
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a scholarly guise. The last chapter deals with 
the period of the incumbency of the fourteenth 
Dalai Lama up to 1956. Its contents are un- 
diluted propaganda for the policy of the Soviet 
Union and Communist China in Tibet and 
other parts of Asia. Among the charges leveled 
against the United States and the United 
Kingdom is the accusation that America 
wanted to turn Tibet into a kind of “aircraft 
carrier” as a threat to Tibet’s Communist 
neighbors (p. 441). 

Fortunately, no other parts of this magnifi- 
cent reference work were tampered with. We 
owe thanks to Father Schulemann for its re- 
vision. It is indispensable for anyone interested 
in Buddhism, Tibetan affairs, Mongolia, 
China, and minority problems or foreign re- 
lations of the Soviet Union. 

Rupo.F Lo—EwENTHAL 
Georgetown University 


Srednyaya Aziya: fiziko-geograficheskaya 
kharakteristika [Central Asia: A Physical 
Geography]. Ed. E. M. Murzarv. Mos- 
cow: Akademiya nauk SSSR, institut 
geografii, 1958. 648. 165 illus. drawings, 
maps, 2 col. fold. maps. Rubles 42.55. 


This new reference work on Central Asia is 
one of a series of Soviet regional publications, 
issued by the Geographical Institute of the 
Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. and was 
prepared jointly by fifteen scientists belonging 
to the Academy or its branches. The geog- 
rapher E. M. Murzaev, well known for his 
numerous writings on Central Asia, Mongolia, 
and China, including Manchuria, contributed 
to and edited the volume. Among his contribu- 
tions is a concise history of Russian geographi- 
cal research on Central Asia (pp. 53-68). 

This book covers former Russian Turkestan, 
or the present republics of Turkmenistan, 
Uzbekistan, Tadzhikistan, Kirgizia, and the 
southern and southeastern parts of Kazakh- 
stan. The ‘borders of this area extend from 
the Caspian Sea to Kazakhstan in the west 
and north, and from China to Afghanistan 
and Iran in the east and south. 

Approximately four-fifths of Russia’s de- 
mand for cotton is supplied by Central Asia. 
Karakul, the famous Astrakhan sheep fur, is 
one of the foremost export articles. The nat- 
ural resources of oil, coal, and various metals 
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made it possible to develop regional industries 
in Central Asia. 

After a brief introduction dealing with eco- 
nomico-geographical features of the country, 
the authors discuss relief, climate, ice, water, 
soil, flora, and fauna of Central Asia. The final 
section is devoted to “regional characteristics,” 
i.c., plains and mountains. 

The Soviet government has made sustained 
efforts to explore and exploit Central Asia. 
This is indicated by a bibliography of some 
500 items (pp. 611-624), most of which ap- 
peared in the course of the past thirty years. 
Only three foreign titles are listed. The ex- 
haustive index (pp. 625-631) is supplemented 
by a useful Latin, Russian, and local (largely 
Turkic) plant terminology (pp. 632-646). 

The reviewer recommends this work with- 
out reservation to any specialist or student of 
the geography and economics of Central Asia. 

Rupotr Lo—EwEeNTHAL 
Georgetown University 


Prehistory and Religion in South-East Asia. By 
H. G. Quaritco Wares. London: Ber- 


nard Quaritch, 1957. 180. Illustrations. 
Index. £2. 


It is usually assumed that unlike China, 
India, or the West, Southeast Asia has not 
produced a high culture of its own. Monu- 
mental achievements such as the Angkor com- 
plex, the Borobudur, or the less known Cham 
temples are ascribed to an unmistakable Indian 
influence. In a number of imaginative books 
based on personal field work and an extensive 
knowledge of the available literature, Dr. 
Quaritch Wales has challenged in the last dec- 
ade the widespread notion that Southeast 
Asia’s most remarkable cultural achievements 
were purely imitative. 

In the first of these books, The Making of 
Greater India: A Study in South-East Asian 
Culture Change, published in 1951, the author 
used the concept of national character, to 
which the collaboration of psychologists and 
cultural anthropologists interested in the prob- 
lems of “basic personality” had given new 
respectability. Renaming it “local genius,” Dr. 
Quaritch Wales assumed that, unless it is 
destroyed by extreme acculturation, local gen- 
ius will reveal itself “as a preference for what 


are evidently the more congenial traits of a 
=. 
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new cultural pattern, and a specific way of 
handling the newly acquired concepts” (p. 17). 

Armed with this “operative tool,” Dr. Quar- 
itch Wales proceeded to demonstrate from a 
study of the art of Southeast Asia that in the 
western zone of that area, namely Ceylon, 
Burma, Central Siam, the Malay Peninsula, 
and Sumatra, art forms are “colonial Indian.” 
There was no evolution, only “static correct- 
ness” because those lands “received the full 
force of the Indian colonizing zeal and... 
there was extreme acculturation” (pp. 25-26). 
But in the eastern zone, where Khmers, 
Chams, and Javanese distinguished themselves, 
the pre-Indian civilizations were “always op- 
erative through local genius and moreover 
tend to resurge as Indian influences slacken” 
(p. 47). 

In Prehistory and Religion in South-East 
Asia Dr. Quaritch Wales probes deeper into 
the range of problems which preoccupy him in 
an attempt to identify the specific influences 
which shaped the “local genius” of the creative 
eastern zone of Southeast Asia. Research on 
problems of cultural diffusion and attempts at 
historical reconstruction have not been fashion- 
able among cultural anthropologists in recent 
decades. The work of the dynamic author of 
Kon-Tiki and Aku-Aku, Thor Heyerdahl, has 
been received with frosty reserve by the pro- 
fession, although his literary gifts have en- 
deared him to the general public. Diffusionist 
studies can be immensely stimulating, as intel- 
lectual detective work limited only by the 
author’s ingenuity in using all conceivable 
forms of evidence. If they are by and large not 
in good standing today this is due not to a 
denial of the possibility of cultural contacts 
between peoples of widely separated areas but 
to the vagueness of the criteria and the inade- 
quacy of the specific evidence used in diffusion- 
ist studies to demonstrate origins and connec- 
tions of cultural events (see A. L. Kroeber ed., 
Anthropology Today, Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1953, p. 389). With these reser- 
vations, one has to admit that Dr. Quaritch 
Wales’ most recent volume, like the preceding 
ones, makes fascinating although by no means 
easy reading to those interested in the complex 
and little understood cultures of Southeast 
Asia. While his The Making of Greater India 
relied primarily on evidence from the artistic 
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heritage of the area, Prehistory and Keligion in 
South-East Asia uses ethnographic material 
and concepts developed by students of com- 
parative religion. The working hypothesis de- 
veloped in the book is that “the local genius 
actuating Khmer religious development is 
Older Megalithic, that actuating Cham reli- 
gion is Dongsonian, while that responsible ‘or 
the Indo-Javanese religious evolution is con- 
stituted by both Older Megalithic and Dong- 
sonian elements, the former, being the oldest, 
not coming into open resurgence until the 
latest period prior to the coming of Islam” 
(p. 126). 
Guy J. PauKER 

University of California, Berkeley 


Philippine Freedom, 1946-1958. By Rosert 
Aura Smit. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1958. vii, 281. Appendices, 
Index. $5.00. 

With the scruple of a man customarily re- 
sponsible to experience—for seven years he 
was New York Times staff correspondent in 
the Philippines and Manila Daily Bulletin 
news editor—Robert Aura Smith has defined 
the separate natures of independence (relation- 
ship of one sovereign state to others) and free- 
dom (relationship between an individual and 
his society); and has traced the recent history 
of both among Filipinos. One of the book’s 
few faults is that, by recording background 
events only since the Spanish-American war, 
Smith unwittingly preserves the absurdity that 
freedom had no advocates in the Philippines 
until imported from the States, Preparations 
made by Rizal, Bonifacio, Mabini, and del 
Pilar pass unmentioned. 

Moreover, Smith’s detached reporting, his 
choice of a desk man’s over-view which sel- 
dom inquires of the crowd, also suggests that 
freedom is achieved largely by imposition and 
legislation, regardless of popular will. Never- 
theless, it m* st ve observed that unless Smith 
had written his work in several volumes, he 


could hardly have maneuvered his perspective 
from panorama to local incident without los- 
ing proportion or control. In the brief Japa- 
nese Occupation section, he acknowledges that 
other accounts have treated the daily brutali- 
ties and turncoating more adequately than he 
intends to. And if he seems too delicate in 
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his remarks concerning Quirino, Recto, Jose 
Laurel, Jr., and Carlos Garcia, at least his full 
biographical treatment of Magsaysay whom he 
clearly admires provides a standard for meas- 
uring others. 

The evidence which Smith does present is 
so factual and consequential, as to justify his 
conclusion that “the Filipinos are living under 
the most stable free government in Asia.” 
American generalship’s initial betrayal of Phil- 
ippine aspirations was meliorated by Taft’s 
civil rule. Although still not independent, 
Filipinos enjoyed immediate exercise of rights 
long withheld both by colonial Spain and, 
earlier, by their own family and tribal heads. 
Temporal power of churches was limited, but 
religious freedom grew even when local cus- 
tom technically violated general laws, such as 
monogamy. Freedom found instrumentation 
through public education and health pro- 
grams, participation in civil service and self- 
government. Only a stable economy was 
never achieved, because Philippine producers 
have always specialized, relying on sure sup- 
port from U. S. markets. 

At no time did revolt seriously threaten. 
When the Japanese attacked, the Common- 
wealth was flourishing; but the ideal of liberty, 
which had become an actuality, survived the 
death and disconsolations of Japanese times far 
better than the depressions of postwar inde- 
pendence. Political corruption fed national 
cynicism, abetting the Huk revolt. Only Mag- 
saysay’s moral severity restored justice and self 
respect to the people. Nearly one-fourth of 
Smith’s text describes the domestic and inter- 
national example of Magsaysay. Recognition 
received in the U.N., the Korean action, 
SEATO and the Pacific Charter, and the 
Bandung Conference was neither a gift from 
condescending big nations nor an accident of 
history. 

Because Magsaysay’s presidency was marked 
by devotion of personal energies to others, the 
strength of the people has grown irretrievably. 
Although Smith has no delusions about Presi- 
dent Garcia, who refused political power to 
Macapagal, opposition Vice-President more 
popular than himself, he ha: faith that too 
much has already been achieved to be lost. 

LEONARD CasPER 





Boston College 
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Modern India. By Sir Percrvat Grirritus. Na- 
tions of the Modern World Series. New 
York: Praeger, 1957. xiv, 255. Maps, Post- 
script, Bibliography, Index. $5.75. 


India does not lend itself easily to simplifi- 
cation. Every generalization requires qualifica- 
tion, and the range for commentary is almost 
inexhaustible. Bearing in mind these diffi- 
culties, Sir Percival Griffiths has done a work- 
manlike job in presenting modern India to the 
general reader. 

His book is in no way a creative contribu- 
tion to scholarship; nor, indeed, did Sir Perci- 
val intend the book to fulfil that purpose. 
Modern India contains only three major sec- 
tions: one devoted to general historical back- 
ground, with emphasis on the religions of the 
country, the impact of British rule, and con- 
stitutional history; another is given to a dis- 
cussion of political (including international) 
affairs in independent India; and, finally, a 
review is presented of economic affairs, 1947- 
57. The most stimulating of these sections is 
that on the economy where the author, on the 
basis of decades of experience close to Indian 
economic conditions, takes issue with what he 
feels is a doctrinaire socialist outlook and a 
devotion to bureaucratic planning not neces- 
sarily fitted to the productive needs of the 
country. The absence of documentation for the 
facts and figures given in the economics sec- 
tion is especially disappointing, considering the 
abundant criticism that he levels. 

However, on balance, the broad picture of 
the Indian economy is far better presented 
than the sketchy introduction given to Indian 
government and politics. Only a passing glance 
is offered covering party politics at state and 
local levels where so large a part of the next 
phase in India’s political life is being forged. 
Structural analysis of the Government of India 
and its operation is more satisfactory, and this 
may be the best that can be done in a short 
work. 

There are, it must be said, a great many 
“old British I.C.S.” attitudes expressed in this 
book that seem outmoded and even patroniz- 
ing. A tremendous jump took place in Indian 
public life between the “old days” of 1937 and 
independence year of 1947; but between 1947 
and a decade later what amounts to the begin- 
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ning of a revolution—in agriculture, industry, 
trade, government, and in the society itself— 
has been in the making. Sir Percival Griffiths 
certainly is alert to the atmosphere of constant 
change in modern India: he characterizes his 
own book as “an attempt to take a still picture 
of a fast-moving scene” (p. xiii). But his vast 
earlier experience in India asserts itself re- 
peatedly in his pointing more to the continuity 
of events (from the groundwork of the British 
era) than to the indigenous and more recent 
innovation that has become so much a part of 
Indian affairs. For example, the author most 
inadequately discusses community develop- 
ment (especially p. 212) as a new name for 
the same kind of work that “every good Dis- 
trict Officer was trying to do in the days before 
independence.” This conclusion is unwar- 
ranted, as a considerable literature on the sub- 
ject will reveal. A staunch (and generally justi- 
fied) British pride in their work in the old 
India, and extensive experience under other 
political conditions, are at work here (as else- 
where in the book) to obscure the new and un- 
tried. But these quaint parochialisms need not 
bother the discriminating reader. So much of 
the book is solid and insightful. 

Good surveys of modern India are rare. 
This one can be recommended both for the in- 
formed general reader and for beginning 
students of Indian affairs. 

Ricwarp L. Park 
University of California, Berkeley 


The Heart of India. By ALEXANDER CAMPBELL. 
New York: Knopf, 1958. vii, 333. $5.00. 


If you like the “Life goes to a widow-burn- 
ing” type of reporting, this is your book. It 
consists of a collection of such vignettes, 
stripped of Time’s calypso style, written by 
the man who was chief of the Time-Life bu- 
reau in New Delhi from 1954 to 1957. While 
the people and events appearing in the tab- 
leaux are up to date, the book as a whole has 
an antique aura. In it Mr. Campbell assumes 
the role of a malevolent Dr. Pangloss to a 
Candide played by an American innocent 
named Rudyard Jack—perhaps a cross be- 
tween Kipling and Jack Armstrong. The inci- 
dents and cast of characters are descended 
from those in the works of Abbe DuBois, 
Katharine Mayo, Beverly Nichols, Patrick 
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Karaka thrown in. 

Campbell’s thesis is that not only has the 
“New India’s” progress lagged behind both 
the goals and the claims of the government, 
but that the entire development effort is a 
grotesque sham behind which “fanatical re- 
ligious zeal and political corruption, ecstatic 
bloody-mindedness and outrageous self-seek- 
ing” (p. 282) are hiding. His heroes are 
British-educated Indians who share his critical 
views, and the long-suffering peasant. His vil- 
lains are more numerous. Most of them are 
Indian or Pakistani (he disposes of Pakistan, 
East and West, in two brief chapters) politi- 
cians who are usually pompous, dishonest, 
untidy, and speak English with a Welsh ac- 
cent. At the door of both heroes and villains 
he lays insane Sadhus, kidnappers, swirling 
Bhils, widows, child-brides, untouchables, de- 
cadent sons of princes, impoverished peasants, 
and the heat. 

Clearly, the portrait of India is drawn by an 
exasperated man in whom the countless frus- 
trations experienced by most Westerners in 
India were allowed to accumulate rather than 
dissipate from day to day. Many of the inci- 
dents used in illustration are genuine, although 
sometimes taken out of context or only par- 
tially reported. Campbell’s deflation of some 
of the more fatuous self-deceptions of his char- 
acters is swift and exact. But as with the other 
books in this tradition the question is one of 
representativeness and of the superior culture 
base with which the author implicitly com- 
pares his subject. It is as if the “heart” of the 
United States were to be described by arrang- 
ing in sequence the cover stories of Confiden- 
tial, using heaven as a backdrop. It is to be 
hoped that this book does not instigate the 
same flurry of books in rebuttal from India as 
did Mother India. The juxtaposition of holier- 
than-thou attitudes has created enough heat in 
Indo-American relations. 

Ricuarp D, LAMBERT 
University of Pennsylvania 


Weekly and Dosu 


Changing Images of America: A Study of 

Indian Students’ Perceptions. By Grorcr 

V. Coetuo. Glencoe, IIl.: The Free Press, 
1958. xxii, 145. $3.50. 

This is a fine contribution to an already ex- 
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tensive literature on cross-cultural education. 
Coelho uses reference group theory to illumi- 
nate the problems of culture shock and the 
status threats of East-to-West migration. Sixty 
Indian students in the Boston area who had 
resided in the United States from one week to 
seven years were asked to write essays on Indo- 
American relations, and subsequently were 
interviewed concerning the audiences to which 
they would address themselves here and at 
home. Coelho finds four stages in the adjust- 
ment process: (1) playing the role of unofficial 
ambassador full of good will; (2) disillusion- 
ment and defensive hostility; (3) differentia- 
tion and breakdown of universalistic stereo- 
types; and (4) concentration on problems of 
the student’s own personal relations. 
Ricnarp D. LAMBERT 

University of Pennsylvania 


The Path of the Buddha: Buddhism Inter- 
preted by Buddhists. Ed. Kennet W. 
Morcan. New York: Ronald, 1956. x, 
432. Bibliography, Glossary, Index. $5.00. 


The editor of this work, Kenneth W. Mor- 
gan, University Chaplain and Professor of Re- 
ligion at Colgate University, needs no intro- 
duction since he is the editor of a previous 
book, The Religion of the Hindus, which is a 
companion volume to the present work. 

The Path of the Buddha is the result of a 
collaboration between the editor and eleven 
devout Buddhist scholars, each of whom is 
presumably an authority in some particular 
aspect of Buddhism. The aim is simply to pre- 
sent an authoritative account of Buddhist prac- 
tices and beliefs by living Buddhists in order 
that the Christian world may better under- 
stand the chief non-Christian religions. The 
separate sections were written by the individ- 
ual authors after an outline had been prepared 
by the editor. The intention of this procedure 
was to insure that “a fair and representative 
presentation of Buddhism” would be made, 
and, secondly, that the work would read as an 
integrated whole, not as a collection of sep- 
arate essays with their consequent repetitions 
and ambiguities. 

Both the intent and the plan behind this 
book are worthy; the difficulty lies in carrying 
these out. Inevitably, we will find among the 
protagonists of any religion those who are in- 
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clined to accept a particular tradition at face 
value, and those who, more critical and schol- 
arly minded, tend to question it, or at least, to 
subject it to a careful scrutiny. Whether it is 
coincidence or not, taking a broad view of this 
work, it would seem that the spokesmen for 
the Theravada tradition are much more con- 
servative, less historically minded, and less 
capable of separating fact from legend than 
their Japanese colleagues. Since, however, this 
volume is intended to represent the beliefs and 
practices of the followers of the path of the 
Buddha today, it is perhaps not quite just to 
criticize the more conservative Buddhist faith- 
ful for their adherence to traditional ways. If 
one desired to become informed about the 
state of modern Christian beliefs, it would un- 
doubtedly be unfair to cavil at the inclusion of 
the views of a Billy Graham side by side with 
those of an Albert Schweitzer. 

Nevertheless, it is rather a shock to discover 
in Bhikkhu J. Kashyap’s essay on the “Origin 
and Expansion of Buddhism” that Buddhism 
ceased to exist in the land of its birth due to 
the actions of “Islamic vandals” (p. 37) and to 
the “decline in the vigor in the Sangha .. . 
and the opposition of the Hindu community” 
(p. 48). Judging from the accounts of the 
Chinese pilgrims, as well as from the type 
of literature produced in India at the time in 
question, it would appear that there was a 
more important reason for the disappearance 
of Buddhism. Having become in its popular 
form little distinguished from the surrounding 
practices and beliefs of its neighbors, it was 
simply absorbed in the sea of the parent 
Hinduism: the holy images at Buddhagaya 
become the five Pandava brothers. Moreover, 
one is surprised to learn that Pali is “the lan- 
guage of the canon” (p. 55). What about the 
Sarvastivada canon, the language of which was 
Sanskrit? Even more cause for astonishment is 
occasioned when we learn that Kumirajiva 
helped “to originate the style of classical Chi- 
nese which has continued to modern times.” 
With all due respect for Kumirajiva’s de- 
served fame as a translator, he certainly did 
not “originate the style of classical Chinese,” 
whatever this statement may mean. Again, 
from where does one learn that Fa Hsien was 
the disciple of Kumiarajiva? And how could 
Gunavarman have founded the Order of Nuns 
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in China, when we know from other sources 
that the first Buddhist nun in China was 
Ching-chien, who was ordained more than a 
century earlier than Gunavarman? In general, 
then, this first section unfortunately leaves 
much to be desired. However, my criticisms 
may be too sharp; after all, Bhikkhu Kashyap’s 
lack of an historical sense is but the carrying 
on of the venerable Buddhist tradition of ahis- 
toricity. 

The next chapter, “The Fundamental Prin- 
ciples of Theravada Buddhism,” by U Thittila, 
Lecturer in Buddhist Philosophy, University 
of Rangoon, is interesting more for its horta- 
tory tone than for its straightforward exposi- 
tory qualities. Nevertheless, as a piece of 
modern Buddhist polemics it is of considerable 
interest. It shows an eagerness to cross swords 
with basic assumptions in Christian doctrine, 
as, for example, in the following passage: 


Buddhists do not believe that there is any cre- 
ator god who has made his laws so imperfectly 
that they require continual rectification through 
the prayers of men. If one believes that the uni- 
verse is governed by a changeable and a changing 
god—rather than by eternal laws—one will have 
to try to persuade him to make it better. Such a 
belief in a changeable god would mean a belief 
that his will is not always righteous. . . . But for 
a Buddhist, the laws of righteousness which gov- 
ern the universe are the same for all, the same 
forever. A man’s duty, therefore, is not to break 
those laws, nor to try to change them by prayers 
or any other means, but to try to understand them 
and to live in harmony with them. (p. 76) 


In the discussion of dependent origination 
there seems to be some mistake in the sentence: 
“The next four [limbs in the chain]—relink- 
ing consciousness, mind and matter, six senses, 
sense impressions and feelings—are concerned 
with the present existence of a being. . . .” (p. 
80). Since “feeling” (vedand) is the seventh 
item in this twelvefold series, it cannot arbi- 
trarily be classed with the sixth, “impressions” 
(sparsa). Moreover, one may question the 
equating of kamma (Sanskrit karma) with 
“will power” or “volition” (p. 84). Properly 
speaking, volitional activity is cetanda. 


As in the previous section, the Theravada bias 
leads to error, the worst example of which is 
the following sentence: “The Sanskrit form of 
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the word [i.e., dhamma] is Dharma, but in 
the Pali language, which the Buddha spoke 
and in which all the Buddhist scriptures were 
written, it is softened to Dhamma” (p. 67). 
Buddhist religious texts have, as is (or should 
be) well known, been preserved in at least 
four Indic languages: standard Sanskrit; Pali, 
which most scholars now believe to be based 
on a western (or west-central) Middle Indic 
vernacular; the language of the Prakrit Dhar- 
mapada (based on a northwestern Middle 
Indic); and Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit, which 
according to Franklin Edgerton, “is based pri- 
marily on an old Middle Indic vernacular not 
otherwise identifiable.” Since the Buddha was 
an “easterner” and lived and carried on his 
activities in a region which linguistically now 
belongs to what is known as modern Bihari— 
it would seem very unlikely that he would 
have spoken Pali. It would seem much more 
likely, as Lin Li-kouang has stated,! that from 
the earliest times (probably from the lifetime 
of the Buddha) there existed many different 
dialects spoken at various ancient centers of 
Buddhism. Moreover, some of the oldest texts 
in both the Southern and Northern traditions 
speak of the Buddha allowing the monks to 
preach the Law in their own languages. The 
fact is that we do not know what the language 
of the Buddha was; but we do know that 
there existed a multiplicity of Buddhist dia- 
lects from very early times. 

The next chapter, “Buddhism in Theravada 
Countries,” makes interesting reading if one 
allows for certain major faults similar to those 
noted previously. 

Chapter 4, “Development of Mahayana Bud- 
dhist Beliefs,” by Susumu Yamaguchi, is a 
brilliant, but not always lucid, survey of the 
development of the fundamental teachings of 
the Buddha in the Mahayana tradition. The 
point of view is that of the philosopher and of 
the historian of thought. We are immediately 
placed on solid ground by the assertion that 
“Buddhism . . . cannot be grasped apart from 
. .. [the] speculations of Hindu scholars” (p. 
153). Moreover, narrow dogmaticism is com- 
pletely discarded when we learn that “it is an 
open question as to whether or not primitive 


1Lin Li-kouang, L’Aide-mémoire de la Vraie Loi 
(Paris, 1949), pp. 227-228. 
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Buddhism believed in rebirth” (p. 153). What 
is important, he says, is an understanding of 
interdependent causation. It seems to this re- 
viewer that Professor Yamaguchi is quite right 
when he begins his discussion by an exposition 
of the difficult doctrine of interdependent origi- 
nation or conditioned genesis (pratitya-samu- 
pada), for this was at the heart of many of 
the most bitter later Buddhist controversies. 
Yamaguchi also sets forth the basic distinc- 
tion between the Abhidharmika (Hinayana) 
schools’ understanding of dependent origina- 
tion, and that of such Mahayana schools as the 
Madhyamika and Vijfidnavada. Here one 
might wish for more precision. For example, 
he quotes the Alambanapariksa of the famous 
fifth-century logician Difnaga on the nature 
of the interdependent causation of the fun- 
damental consciousness (dlayavijfidna). But 
though it would seem from this quotation 
that consciousness in the shapes of objects arises 
prior to the emerging of a perceiving consci- 
ousness (hence, implying the possibility that 
objects as the representations of the dlayavi- 
jiia@na exist apart from any such perceiving 
consciousness), this point is not clarified at all. 
In general, however, this essay shows the deep 
learning and profound insight of its distin- 


_ guished author. 


The fifth chapter, “Buddhism in China and 
Korea” by Professor Zenryii Tsukamoto, seems 
to me to be the best chapter in this volume. 
Both the meticulous methods of research and 
the standards of scholarship are of the highest 
quality. Tsukamoto with his usual acumen 
notes precisely wherein the Chinese Buddhist 
Weltanschauung in its final codification dif- 
fered from Indian Mahayana concepts. “The 
Buddhists of China,” he says, “laid special 
emphasis on the notion that the religious state 
at which they aimed must be a state of mind 
in which concrete reality is absolutely affirmed. 
This is what made Chinese Buddhism Chi- 
nese” (p. 209). A few minor mistakes should 
be noted, e.g., Yen Ho (p. 192) should read 
Ho Yen, Yui-shih (p. 204, etc.) Wei-shih, and 
Heng Yuan (p. 229) Yiian Hung (lived 330- 
376). Also the time referred to by the quota- 
tion on page 190 (which is taken from the ]u- 
lin chuan in Ch‘ien Han shu, 88.25b) is not to 
the latter half of the second century A.D. but 
to the period extending from the time when 
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Emperor Wu established Erudites for the five 
classics up to the reign era Yiian-shih, A.D. 
I-5. 

The article on Buddhism in Tibet by Lob- 
sang Phunsok Lhalungpa, an official of the 
Tibetan government, is popular but deserves 
attention. One might have desired more infor- 
mation regarding the relationship of Tantrism 
to other forms of Buddhism and the question 
of church and state. Moreover, the romaniza- 
tion of Tibetan words according to their pro- 
nunciation without any indication of the origi- 
nal orthography is to be deplored. 

Chapter 7, “Buddhism in Japan,” is a short 
collection of essays by specialists in that field. 
It appears to give a fairly clear summary of its 
subject. Here, as elsewhere, however, one ob- 
serves a lack of any information regarding the 
complicated question of the relationship be- 
tween institutional Buddhism and the social, 
economic, and political patterns of the environ- 
ment in which it developed. 

The last chapter, contributed by Professor 
Hajime Nakamura, on the “Unity and Di- 
versity in Buddhism,” sums up the diverse be- 
liefs and practices in the Buddhist world of 
today some twenty-five centuries after the 
Buddha. 

Finally, this volume is concluded by a bib- 
liography compiled for the general reader, a 
glossary, and an index. It is a pleasure to add 
that the technical terms in this index are writ- 
ten in their correct transcriptional orthography. 

In sum, this reviewer considers The Path of 
the Buddha a worthy addition to a list of works 
on Buddhism for the general reader. It well 
represents Buddhism in both its popular and 
scholarly aspects. For this the authors and edi- 
tor deserve our thanks. 

Artuur E, Link 
University of Michigan 


Interpreter of Buddhism to the West: Sir Ed- 
win Arnold. By Brooxs Wricut. New 
York: Bookman Associates, 1957. 187. 
$4.00. 


Although there have been many interpreters 
(and would-be interpreters) of Buddhism to 
the West there has been none who kindled the 
interest that Sir Edwin Arnold struck with his 
publication of The Light of Asia. Though it is 
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true that in certain occidental circles it is now 
fashionable to show an acquaintance with Zen, 
this interest is rather limited to the intellectuals 
or to pseudo-intellectuals. It is difficult for one 
to realize that within a few years of Sir Ed- 
win’s publication of his poetic narrative of the 
life of the Buddha in 1879 it was to become in 
middle-class Victorian homes almost as ubiqui- 
tous as bric-a-brac. In an era when such best 
sellers as Ramona and Little Lord Fauntleroy 
sold about half a million copies each, The 
Light of Asia sold not less than this, and may 
have sold as many as one million. What The 
Light of Asia had done for Buddhism, Arnold’s 
verse translation of the Bhagavad-Gita—right- 
fully called the New Testament of most good 
Vishnuites—did for Hinduism. Nor has Ar- 
nold’s influence entirely ended with the Vic- 
torian period: such a renowned contemporary 
Sanskritist as Franklin Edgerton has said of 
Arnold’s translation of the Gita: “Those who 
cannot read Sanskrit may get, on the whole, a 
good idea of the living spirit of the poem. It 
takes a poet to reproduce poetry. Arnold was a 
poet, and a very gifted one.” But if Arnold is 
remembered today, it is not so much as a ma- 
jor poet—for he was never that—but rather as 
a gifted author whose inspiration lay in ex- 
ploiting Eastern religious themes in a popular 
but reverent manner. 

Professor Brooks Wright’s approach to his 
subject is primarily via an analysis of Arnold’s 
activities presented chronologically in twelve 
chapters. Chapter 5 considers Arnold’s chief 
work, The Light of Asia, which was published 
in 1879. Professor Wright points out that the 
nineteenth-century receptivity to such a work 
was fostered by many forces, and that these 
could be summed up under the general head- 
ing of “religious pluralism.” Professor Wright 
notes that this was “an attitude analogous to 
that artistic eclecticism which made the history 
of Victorian architecture a series of revivals: 
Greek, Gothic, Romanesque and Neo-classic.” 
He also observes that “it resembles that literary 
eclecticism which made it possible for Long- 
fellow to draw inspiration indifferently from 
medieval Italy, the Norse sagas, the American 
Indians and ancient Greece.” The religious 
egalitarianism implicit in such an attitude as 
“religious pluralism” is stated to be as impor- 
tant a change in Weltanschauung as any that 
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appeared in the West in the eighteenth or 
nineteenth centuries. 

Chapter 6, “Buddhism for the West,” is for 
this reviewer perhaps the most interesting 
chapter in the book. Here Professor Wright 
considers the sources from which Arnold de- 
rived his knowledge of Buddhism, the manner 
in which he adopted his material, and the ques- 
tion of the accuracy of Arnold’s exposition of 
Buddhism in his The Light of Asia. From a 
careful examination of the poem Professor 
Wright concludes that Arnold in general fol- 
lowed the more primitive traditions. 

Chapter 7, “The Patron Saint of Buddhism,” 
considers the role which the publication of 
The Light of Asia inadvertently created for 
Sir Edwin. Here we learn, for example, that 
it was largely due to Arnold that there oc- 
curred the revival of Buddhist interest in Bud- 
dhism’s own heritage. Thus, the founding of 
the Mahabodhi Society by the Singhalese 
monk Dharmapala in 1891 for the purpose of 
restoring Buddhism in India was inspired by 
Dharmapila’s reading of Arnold’s account of 
Bodh-Gaya. 

Professor Wright’s study should appeal to 
many different readers. It is scholarly without 
being dry, presents a man well worth knowing 


better, and lucidly interprets many of the intel- 
lectual currents of an age by no means un- 
worthy of the scholar’s or the general reader’s 
attention. 


Artuur E. Link 
University of Michigan 


A Survey of Buddhism. By BurxsHu Sano- 
HARAKSHITA. Bangalore: The Indian Insti- 
tute of World Culture, 1957. 500. $3.50. 


This volume represents a reworking of cer- 
tain lectures delivered under the auspices of 
the Indian Institute of World Culture in July 
1954 by Bhikshu Sangharakshita. Both the 
work and its author are interesting for several 
reasons: firstly, Bhikshu Sangharakshita is an 
English convert to Buddhism who has received 
both the Lower Ordination (pabbaja) and the 
Higher Ordination (upasampadé) as a Bud- 
dhist monk, and, secondly, he has made not 
only a theoretical but a practical study of both 
Hinayana and Mahayana doctrines and prac- 
tices. His work thus represents Buddhism 
more from the standpoint of a modern— 
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though certainly not a conservative—Buddhist 
believer, than from that of the disinterested 
Western scholar. 

The book as a whole is divided into four 
main chapters: “The Buddha and Buddhism,” 
“Hinayana and Mahayana,” “The Mahayana 
Schools,” and, finally, “The Bodhisattva Ideal.” 
These are again subdivided into many minor 
sections dealing with special topics which 
come under the major headings. 

It would seem, judging from the general 
tone of the book, that Bhikshu Sangharakshita 
is more inclined towards Mahayana beliefs 
than towards Theravada. In Chapter 2 he dis- 
cusses the difficult question of the Hinayana 
vs. the Mahayana traditions with a view to 
answering the question, “Is Buddhism one or 
many?” Obviously, he says, the multiplicity 
and diversity of Buddhist doctrines and prac- 
tices would immediately lead one to postulate 
a pluralistic Buddhism. In a very interesting 
example of this, he sets the scene of a Bud- 
dhist ceremony in Ceylon and contrasts this 
with a description of one in Tibet. As he 
states, “. . . so far as the institutional aspect of 
religion is concerned, the gulf dividing them 
is seemingly immeasurable” (pp. 200-201). Ad- 
mitting these differences, he nevertheless sees 
a transcendental unity in Buddhism. The 
Dharma is but a means for realizing the one 
aim of Enlightenment, for “reproducing,” as he 
says, “the spiritual experience of the Buddha” 
(p. 210). This being the case, the Dharma is 
to be defined “as the sum total of the means 
whereby that experience may be attained” (p. 
210). 

Bhikshu Sangharakshita, demonstrating the 
fact that he is, after all, a devout believer, 
draws a clear distinction between the scientific 
study of the Buddhist religion and the practice 
of it as the means to an end, the realization of 
nirvana; each, he states, have their own proper 
spheres. Although this reviewer agrees in prin- 
ciple with this, he yet feels that perhaps the 
Bhikshu has weighed the case in favor of the 
believing, but non-intellectually inclined, Bud- 
hist. 

There are a few errors of transcription and 
fact. One notes, for example, that Chi K‘uei 
(p. 404) should read K‘uei Chi; Ni Chiao 
Tsung (p. 420) should read Mi Chiao Tsung. 


Again I would question the importance which 
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the author assigns to Vajrabodhi and to Amog- 
havajra (p. 419). Padmasambhava had an 
enormous influence on the later history of 
Tibetan Buddhism, but neither Vajrabodhi 
nor Amoghavajra had anything like this in- 
fluence in China. Again at times, unfortun- 
ately, Bhikshu Sangharakshita’s prose style has 
all the floridity of some of the worse examples 
of Victorian writing. But, to be fair, there also 
occur many passages of both insight and strik- 
ing beauty. 

On the whole, A Survey of Buddhism can 
be recommended as a better-than-average pop- 
ular presentation of Buddhism. Its attractive- 
ness is also enhanced for the student by its 
low price. 

Artuur E, Link 
University of Michigan 


Philosophy and Psychology in the Abhidharma. 
By Hersert V. Guentuer. Lucknow: 
Buddha Vihara, 1957. xii, 404. 


Professor Guenther’s latest book is an expo- 
sition of Abhidharma based on the Atthasalini 
ascribed to Buddhaghosa, on the Abhidharma- 
kosa, and on Asanga’s Abhidharmasamuccaya. 
The author uses modern philosophical and 


psychological tools and is keenly aware of the 
hitherto unheeded necessity of co-ordinating 
Buddhist terminology—Pali, Sanskrit, and 
Tibetan—with contemporary Western nomen- 
clature. His chief supply of modern method 
comes from C. D. Broad, Suzanne Langer, and 
the Gestalt psychologists. From this angle, the 
work is no doubt critical. However, it is felt 
that the tenor of the book—or of much in it— 
is apologetical in a rather specific sense: the 
votary of Mahayana is not satisfied with the 
Theravada view of the Master’s teachings, yet 
it is basically Theravada doctrine that he has 
to deal with under the present caption. This 
conflict is palpable throughout the book, but 
once it has become evident to the reader, he 
will find this one of the most valuable and 
instructive books so far written on Abhi- 
dharma in English, and it certainly supersedes 
such works as J. Kashyap’s Philosophy of 
Abhidharma. 

Guenther makes no secret of the fact that 
the book is written from the Buddhist stand- 
point, and this accounts for his stress on the 
“practical” aspects of the doctrine and _ its 
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alleged contempt for philosophical speculation. 
The book encompasses almost all the impor- 
tant topics of Buddhist concern: the concept of 
mind, the dharmas, the redemptive frame— 
“The Path”—eschatology, discipline, cosmo- 
logical, and psychological classifications. Bud- 
dhists will welcome the book as an exegesis 
of the involved texts. 

In this reviewer’s opinion, by far the most 
important contribution of the work is termi- 
nological. Guenther rightly holds that the 
Buddhists’ approach to knowledge is closer 
to that of the analysts than to dialectical 
method; this view radically opposes T. V. R. 
Murti’s as propounded in The Central Philos- 
ophy, and in fact contradicts all Indian writers 
on Buddhism, who evince a strange ignorance, 
or at least a complete lack of interest, in logical 
empiricism and kindred schools of philosophi- 
cal analysis. 

Guenther is not, however, concerned with 
analysis itself. His interest is psychological. He 
utilizes modern philosophical terms to supple- 
ment psychological notions contained in the 
doctrine, and this seems a wise procedure, for 
“Philosophy and Psychology” must be brack- 
eted into one term if it is to apply to Buddhism 
(and, for that matter, to all Indian lore). His 
most important innovation, one which he has 
propounded hitherto only in articles and re- 
views, is “analytical appreciative understand- 
ing” for prajfia—something very different 
from Murti’s “intuition.” 

The key notion of Abhidharma is citta and 
its derivatives. Guenther renders it “attitude,” 
and puts great stress by the kufala-citta, which 
he elaborates as the “healthy” attitude, the first 
condition for the Buddhist life, and which he 
opposes to “unhealthy” attitudes; the two de- 
note, it would seem, all Buddhist injunctions 
and prohibitions, respectively, so far as they 
refer to the meditative process. 

Caitta is interpreted as “psychic function 
events,” sparfa as “Gesamtsituation,” manas as 
“subjective disposition” to receive and inter- 
pret sense-data: k/efa is paraphrased as “emo- 
tional instability,” or simply “emotion”; 
karma as “inherent activity in every process”; 
it is shown to be almost synonymous with 
cetana, e.g., “stimulus-drive-activity.” Follow- 
ing G. Rvle, the author banishes “volition” 
from his vocabulary. 
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Guenther shows that the author of the 
Atthasalini leans toward the Vijiianavada in- 
terpretation of canonical terminology rather 
than to the Abhidharmika view. Accordingly, 
if citta includes “things,” as it would with any 
idealistic philosophy, then reference to things 
and objects must be either a statement about 
an idealistic epistemology, or else a linguistic 
convention; the author thinks that not only 
the more sophisticated Vijfianavada thinkers, 
but also the AZthasalini, assume the latter. 
Similarly, the Buddhist conception of the 
“ego” would be “but a linguistic device for 
bundling certain occurrences together.” 

Kaya never has a corporeal sememe as a 
Buddhist term. In the AZthasalini the author 
sees it as “the function complexes of feeling, 
sensation, and motivation” (p. 127). With 
Vasubandhu and Sthiramati, ka@ya designates a 
particular tactile element; however, a corporeal 
meaning is brought out in the compound 
kaya-duccaritavirati, “misdemeanour in bodily 
acts” (p. 131). 

Guenther interprets ra#pa as “Gestalt”; 
though there is no mention of Koffka in this 
book, it is probable that the author does intend 
to define rapa in terms of orthodox Gestalt 
psychology. 

The book concludes with the presentation of 
some very instructive charts surveying Bud- 
dhist terminology. 

A. BHarRaTI 
University of Washington 


Christian India. Text by F. A. Pratrner. 
Photographs by B. Moossruccer. Trans- 
lated from the German by Mollie Seton- 
Karr. New York: Vanguard, 1957. 147. 
Map, Photographs. $12.50. 


The photographs and text of Christian India 
have been arranged to show the historical de- 
velopment of the Catholic Church in India. 
Attention is first given to the Church of the 
Syro-Malabars (or Thomas-Christians) in and 
around Travencore, reportedly established in 
the first century; secondly, a section is devoted 
to the Church in Goa that stemmed from the 
period of the Portuguese conquistadores from 
the sixteenth to the eighteenth centuries; and 
finally a more general section surveys Roman 
Catholic missionary and Church activities in 
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the Deccan, Tiruchirapally, Vijayavada, 
Chhota Nagpur, and Bombay. 

The text is not a scholar’s text, but as an 
introduction it acts as a welcome commentary 
for a splendid group of one hundred photo- 
graphs in black and white. Emphasis is laid on 
the Church and its spiritual mission, and upon 
the distinctly Indian character of one group of 
Christians in India. It seems odd, nevertheless, 
that so little attention was given to the educa- 
tional, medical, and general social service mis- 
sionary functions of Roman Catholics in India, 
since these functions have perhaps made a 
greater impact on Indian society than have 
the more directly spiritual aspects. 

Although there is a curious crustiness about 
some of the photo captions, for example, 
“Heathen Oraon” for a perfectly wonderful 
figure of a man (Plate 81), one will not forget 
these photographs once they have been viewed. 

Ricuarp L. Park 
University of California, Berkeley 


Ceylon: Paintings from Temple, Shrine and 
Rock. Preface by W. G. Arcuer. Intro- 
duction by S. Paranavitana. Unesco 
World Art Series. Greenwich, Conn.: 
New York Graphic Society, 1957. $16.50. 


This handsome volume is the eighth in a 
series of Unesco publications (the third on the 
art of Asia) intended to make available to a 
wider public important works of art hitherto 
familiar chiefly to the specialist. The paintings 
of Ceylon from the sixth to the nineteenth 
century here surveyed in a series of color plates 
with accompanying condensed text, answer the 
editorial purpose well. It is a valuable purpose, 
for heretofore Sinhalese paintings have been 
obscured in archeological reports or treated 
briefly with limited illustrations in summary 
texts as a provincial extension of Indian art. 
Even works emphasizing Sinhalese art have 
given little space to painting. For example, 
Rowland’s Wall Paintings of India, Central 
Asia, and Ceylon (1938) which stresses the 
spread of the Indian tradition includes only 
three plates from Sigiriya to represent the Sin- 
halese output. While Coomaraswamy’s Medi- 
aeval Sinhalese Art (1908) is primarily a study 
in the technique of the crafts and the relation 
of the craftsman in Ceylon to his society, the 
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few references to painting (chiefly eighteenth 
century) include it in the category of the 
crafts, 

The Unesco volume is, to be sure, a survey, 
but one which, though acknowledging the 
Indian progenitors nevertheless concentrates 
on the Sinhalese product. It is by intention 
primarily a picture book. Enlarged photo- 
graphic excerpts bring impressively close paint- 
ings whose difficult location or fragmentary 
condition obscure, even when viewed in situ, 
strength of draughtsmanship or significant de- 
tail. The colors employed, however, often used 
to deepen lines or clarify blurred areas, are 
more approximate than accurate. No attempt 
is made to establish a visual relationship be- 
tween the paintings and the caves, rocks and 
shrines they embellish, virtually an impossible 
task however skillful the photographer. While 
nearly one third of the thirty-two color plates 
are devoted to the alluring Ladies of Sigiri, the 
classical Sinhalese school is represented by 
other important sites, notably the cave paint- 
ings of Hindagala and the Tivamka and Gal 
Vihara shrines at Polonnaruva. With the fall 
of Polonnaruva in the thirteenth century the 
native classical school seems to have disap- 
peared. When as a result of the Buddhist re- 
vival of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies painting is again resumed, it has lost 
its early vigor and appeals largely as surface 
decoration. 

The usefulness of this picture book is ampli- 
fied by summary remarks by two scholars in 
the field. Mr. W. G. Archer, Keeper of Indian 
Art at the Victoria and Albert Museum sup- 
plies a preface, Mr. S. Paranavitana, Archeo- 
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logical Commissioner of Ceylon, an introduc- 
tion. Both scholars touch upon the political 
and religious ties of Ceylon with India and 
review the native paintings, discerning in the 
extant remains both Indian background and 
Sinhalese qualities. There is no doubt in the 
mind of either critic as to the aesthetic superi- 
ority of the Ladies of Sigiri and each adds his 
opinion to the list of those who have tried to 
solve their enigmatic identity. No one doubts 
that they were commissioned in the reign of 
King Kassapa (a.n. 511-529). But were they 
portraits of queens (Bell), or apsarases (Co- 
omaraswamy), or placaters of the passions of 
the Rock (Archer) or, as cloud damsels, par- 
ticipants in the earthly representation of the 
Paradise of Kuvera, as Paranavitana main- 
tains? On this question there is an interesting 
interplay of opinion between the two authori- 
ties last named. Archer derives much of his 
argument from Paranavitana’s translation of 
poems (Sigiri Graffiti, 1956) written near the 
paintings by admiring pilgrims of the eighth 
to the tenth centuries in which their guesses 
about the meaning of the damsels is expressed 
in verse. 

The modest role traditionally assigned to 
Sinhalese painting is partly to be explained by 
the fragmentary and often indistinct condition 
of the scant remains. The modern photo- 
graphic techniques employed in this book en- 
able the fragments to be seen with greater 
clarity. From this sharpened seeing Sinhalese 
painting takes on considerable stature. 


Mills College 
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Norman Dwight Harris, 1870-1958 


Norman Dwight Harris, patron of the 
Journal of Asian Studies, after an illness of 
several months, passed away on September 4, 
1958, in his home in Daytona Beach, Florida. 
Professor Harris was born in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
on January 25, 1870. In 1892, he graduated 
from the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale 
University. After studying a year in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, he spent three years at the 
Universities of Berlin and Leipzig. In 1901, he 
received his degree of doctor of philosophy at 
the University of Chicago. For the next four 
years, he served as instructor in history in 
Lawrence College, in Appleton, Wisconsin. In 
1906, he was appointed Professor of European 
Diplomatic History in Northwestern Univer- 
sity. Ten years later, he oragnized the Depart- 
ment of Political Science at Northwestern, and 
remained chairman of this department until 
his retirement in 1928. 

Professor Harris’ field of scholarly investiga- 
tion was colonization and imperialism in Af- 
rica and Asia. Indeed, he was a pioneer in this 
field of study, at a time when American schol- 
ars, as well as the American public, gave little 
attention to either Asia or Africa. He pub- 
lished numerous leading articles in this field 
in the American Journal of International Law, 
American Political Science Review, and Pro- 
ceedings of the American Political Science As- 
sociation. In 1914, appeared his full-length 
treatise, Intervention and Colonization in Af- 
rica. A revised edition was published in 1927- 
Europe and Asia, a study of imperialism in 
the Orient, in 1925. These two books intro- 
duced a new and realistic method of study of 
colonialism and imperialism, based not only 
on personal observation and investigation of 
the areas under scrutiny but also on complete 
parliamentary documentation. The volumes 
enjoyed a high reputation in foreign offices 
throughout the world, and were widely used 
as textbooks in colleges and universities, In 


1917-1918, Professor Harris served as a mem- 
ber of the Colonel House Committee for 
gathering data for the Paris Peace Conference 
of 1919, the first attempt in American history 
to mobilize American scholarship for the serv- 
ice of foreign policy. 

The published treatises of Professor Harris 
include the following works: 


The History of Negro Servitude in Illinois 
and of the Slavery Agitation in That State. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg, 1904. 

Intervention and Colonization in Africa. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin, 1914. Rev. ed. 1927. 

Europe and Asia. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
1925. 


Book reviews of these treatises appeared in 
the American Historical Review, X (1904-5), 
697-698; XX (1914-15), 663-664; XXXII 
(1926-27), 125-126; and XXXIII (1927-28), 
396-398; in the American Journal of Interna- 
tional Law, IX (1915), 562-568; and XX 
(1926), 834-838; and in the American Politi- 
cal Science Review, 1X (1915), 389-391; XX 
(1926), 677-679; and XXI (1927), 669-674. 

The principal leading articles by Professor 
Harris in the American Political Science Re- 
view include the following: “French Colonial 
Expansion in West Africa, the Sudan and the 
Sahara” in V (1911), 353-373; “The Mace- 
donian Question and the Balkan War” in VII 
(1913), 197-216; and “The Southern Slav 
Question” in IX (1915), 227-251. Among his 
papers read at learned societies is his “Effect 
of the Balkan Wars on European Alliances 
and the Future of the Ottoman Empire” in 
the Proceedings of the American Political Sci- 
ence Association, X (1913), 105-118. His con- 
tributions to the American Journal of Interna- 
tional Law include his “The New Moroccan 
Protectorate” in VII (1913), 245-267. 

As a student, and later as a teacher, Profes- 
sor Harris travelled extensively in Europe (in- 
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cluding Russia), in Africa and in Asia. During 
these travels, he collected a large library of 
books, journals, and documents in the field of 
diplomatic history and European colonization, 
which he presented to Deering Library of 
Northwestern University. 

Shortly after joining the faculty of North- 
western University, Professor Harris persuaded 
his father, Norman Waite Harris, founder of 
the Harris Trust and Savings Bank in Chi- 
cago, to build Harris Hall on the Evanston 
campus of the University. Completed in 1914, 
this Hall has ever since that date housed the 
Departments of Political Science and History. 
Professor Harris also guided, for a number of 
years, the selection of distinguished scholars, 
foreign as well as American, who delivered a 
notable series of lectures under the auspices of 
the Norman Waite Harris Fund. 

Throughout his life, Professor Harris con- 
tinued his financial assistance to young Chinese 
and Japanese scholars for the purpose of pur- 
suing their studies in the United States. His 
generosity also extended to the Far Eastern 
Quarterly (now known as the Journal of 
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Asian Studies). In 1941, when the Quarterly 
was in danger of collapse for lack of funds, 
Professor Harris came to its rescue with a 
grant that insured its continued existence. In 
gratitude, the editors designated him Patron 
of this learned journal. 

After his retirement from teaching, Profes- 
sor Harris spent most of his time in France 
where he served as a trustee of the American 
Library in Paris. Returning to the United 
States at the outbreak of the Second World 
War, he made his home in Evanston and, 
during the winters, in Daytona Beach, Florida. 
His later years were devoted to literary and 
philosophic studies. He built a small pavilion 
on a high point overlooking Lake Michigan 
where, on summer afternoons, he gave himself 
to contemplation and the writing of short es- 
says and verse. The fruits of these years were 
two engaging books, namely Moving On: The 
Romance of Travel, published in 1939, and 
Reminiscences of a Minor Poet, published in 
1950. 

KENNETH COLEGROVE 


New York City 


The Department of Oriental Printed Books 
and Manuscripts of the British Museum 


Until the latter half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury no separate department of Oriental books 
or manuscripts existed in the British Museum. 
Such works as had been acquired in the foun- 
dation collections of the Museum, the Old 
Royal, Sloane, Harleian, and Cottonian Col- 
lections, and those acquired subsequently by 
donation and purchase, were comparatively 
few in number and were administered by the 
two departments of Printed Books and of 
Manuscripts. By 1867, however, the growing 
number of acquisitions and a growing sense of 
the importance of the Oriental manuscript col- 
lections led the Trustees to set up a separate 
Department of Oriental Manuscripts. Printed 


Contributed by 
K. B. Gardner, E. D. Grinstead, 
and G. M. Meredith-Owens 


books continued to be housed and administered 
along with the Western collections, and it was 
not until 1891 that a new Department of 
Oriental Printed Books and Manuscripts was 
formed, incorporating all the Oriental material 
under one Keeper, Sir Robert K. Douglas. 
The second half of the nineteenth century 
was a Golden Age in the expansion of the Mu- 
seum’s Oriental collections. Printed catalogues 
of lasting value were compiled by leading 
Orientalists of the time, and books poured in 
from every corner of the globe. It was in this 
period that the Museum built up the large col- 
lections of Hebrew, Arabic, Persian, and Turk- 
ish manuscripts and printed books for which 
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it is noted, but which do not concern us here. 
Then, under the Keeperships of Dr. L. D. 
Barnett (1908-36) and Dr. Lionel Giles 
(1936-40), Indian and Chinese literature re- 
ceived their full share of attention. Tradition- 
ally, the Museum had always laid greater stress 
on the acquisition and cataloguing of manu- 
scripts, but during the present century the em- 
phasis has slowly shifted to printed books as 
the sources of supply for manuscript material 
dried up and printed books from the East 
gradually increased in number and importance. 
The Department is now adding steadily to its 
collection of printed books in all the major 
Oriental languages, and at the same time neg- 
lects no opportunity to acquire manuscripts of 
scholarly interest. A more detailed description 
of the Indian, Asian, Chinese, and Japanese 
collections now follows. 


Tue InpiaAN Sus-ConTINENT 
AND SouTH-East ASIA 


Before giving a brief description of the ma- 
terial from this vast area, it is necessary to 
mention the very great services rendered to the 
Department by Dr. L. D. Barnett, the author 
of the greater part of the British Museum 
Catalogues in this field and still on the staff 
of the Department. He has recently compiled 
a catalogue of the Hindi Printed Books, and 
work will be started on the printing of a cata- 
logue on Panjabi Printed Books very shortly. 


Sanskrit and Pali. In the two ancient classical 
languages of India, the manuscript collection 
is relatively small, although the collection of 
printed books is probably the richest in the 
world. In all, the collection of printed books in 
Indian languages may be estimated as at least 
50,000 books, counting bound collections of 
tracts as one volume. Its size is due mainly to 
the Copyright Act which was in force in India 
up to the time of Partition. Under this Act, the 
Department had a claim to all books published 
in India, but in actual practice a selection was 
made by the Department of all works which 
were considered suitable. 

The collection of Sanskrit manuscripts has 
been greatly increased by donations, such as 
those of Dr. H. Jacobi, who gave us certain 
Jain works, of Sir A. W. Franks, the distin- 
guished antiquary, William Wright, a former 
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Keeper of the Department, and lastly, Cecil 
Bendall, who served in the Department be- 
tween 1882 and 1898, and later became Profes- 
sor of Sanskrit at Cambridge. The most out- 
standing items in the collection are the palm- 
leaf copy of the Yogayajiavalkya, which may 
be as early as the ninth century, and the 
Sardvali, a treatise on astronomy in verse dated 
1286. Palm-leaf manuscripts from Nepal are 
mainly of Mahayana Buddhist content and 
show fine decoration. Among these are the 
stra entitled Saddharmapundarika with il- 
luminated gold binding of twelfth century 
date; and the Kaéranda-vyaha, which has finely 
painted figures of Buddhas with floral orna- 
ments. 

A large proportion of the Nevill collection 
of palm-leaves are in Pali. The oldest docu- 
ments in the British Museum collection in this 
language are two gold plates upon which are 
inscribed Buddhist religious texts in an archaic 
script. These were found at Maunggin in 
Burma some thirty years ago, and may be as 
early as the fifth century of the Christian Era. 

Apart from manuscripts written in Prakrit 
in the Kharosthi script, there are two old copies 
of the Jain hagiological treatise by Bhadra- 
bahu entitled Kulpa-stitra. One of these bears a 
date corresponding to 1487, while another, 
with gilded miniatures, was transcribed twenty- 
three years previously. 


Iranian. The majority of the manuscripts in 
Avestan and Pahlavi are not earlier than the 
eighteenth century, some of these forming part 
of the Old Royal Collection. A very interesting 
example of a Pahlavi document written on 
leather in Aramaic characters was discovered 
at Avroman in Kurdistan, It records a business 
deal over a vineyard. 

In 1925 we acquired some Khotanese manu- 
scripts which are mainly accounts written on 
wooden tallies. There was, in addition, a frag- 
ment of the Suvarnaprabhasa siitra. 


Modern Indian Languages. Although the Ben- 
gali collection of printed books is the largest 
of any vernacular represented in the Depart- 
ment, the manuscripts in this langauge are not 
of great interest. In the allied language of 
Assamese, there is a version of the Bhadgavata- 
purana written on bark, which is of consider- 
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able importance. The collection includes the 
production of the Baptist Mission Press at 
Serampur, among them being the Indian ver- 
sions of the Scriptures in Bengali and other 
languages prepared by Dr. William Carey 
(1761-1834). 

In Hindi there are few manuscripts of early 
date, and these mostly come from the collec- 
tions of William Erskine and the famous his- 
torian and Indian Civil Servant, Sir Henry 
Elliot (1808-53), with some Panjabi religious 
treatises in the Gurumukhi character from the 
Rev. A. Fisher. The older Hindi literature is 
represented by copies of the Vachanikd, an 
epic which describes the wars between Jaswant 
Singh, Raja of Jodhpur, and the Mogul Em- 
peror Aurangzib. The romance of Ratan Sen, 
by a poet named Hans, which is written in 
Arabic characters in an archaic form of Hindi 
verse, has thirty-four illustrations. There are a 
few other illustrated manuscripts. One of these 
is a fine series of miniatures of the Ragas and 
Raginis, and there is an album containing pic- 
tures of the various postures practiced by Yogis, 
with explanatory directions in Braj-bhdsda verse, 
of the early nineteenth century. 

In Dakhini Urdu, the earliest variety to at- 
tain literary eminence, is a translation of the 
well-known Taiti-ndmah made by “Ghawasi” in 
1639 during the reign of ‘Abd Ullah Kutb, 
Shah of Gélkdnda. From the same author we 
have a version of the famous romance, Kis- 
sah i Saif ul-Muldk. Lastly, there is a series of 
letters written by the last king of Oudh 
(Awadh), who was deposed for misgovern- 
ment in 1856 and lived thereafter in Calcutta. 

Erskine was largely responsible for our col- 
lections in Marathi, Gujarati, and Oriya. All 
but a few items are of late date. One of these 
is an Oriya poem entitled Radha-Krishna-Keli- 
Katha on the loves of Krishna and Radha, in- 
cised on twenty sheets of palm-leaf in the six- 
teenth century, with pointillé illustrations on 
each. Another illustrated manuscript is Oriya 
only in so far as the script in concerned. It is 
a Sanskrit Bhagavata-purana with illustrations 
depicting the childhood of Krishna. 

In the Marathi collection there are four very 
important chronicles of the Bhonsla family 
down to the death of Sivaji, all written in the 
Médi character. A volume containing private 
correspondence to and from the Peshwa Baji 
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Rao II (1772-1818) is interesting for the do- 
mestic details given. 

The most important Sindhi manuscripts are 
a well-written copy of the Shdha-j0-Risalé by 
the most celebrated figure in Sindhi literature, 
Shah ‘Abd al-Latif, and a collection of reli- 
gious writings in the Khwajah character. 

The Department is very fortunate in pos- 
sessing a collection of printed books in the 
Saurdshtra, an Indo-Aryan vernacular of South- 
ern India, of which a catalogue is in prepara- 
tion. 

Five Sinhalese manuscripts were among 
those which belonged to Sir Hans Sloane two 
centuries ago. Since that time there has been a 
considerable increase in material in this lan- 
guage. The large extent of our collection is 
due to the benefaction made by the late Hugh 
Nevill in 1903. 


Dravidian Languages. Two of the earliest 
items which came to the British Museum from 
the Sloane Collection were Tamil manuscripts 
written on reeds. There is a fine collection of 
Tamil books, which contains several works 
printed at Madras and other centres during 
the period 1770-1800. 

In Telugu, Kannada, and Malayalam the 
collections are of lesser importance. An old 
copper-alloy votive plaque with reliefs of Kali 
and GanéSa bears a Telugu inscription to the 
effect that it was dedicated to these and other 
deities by a number of craftsmen. 


Tibeto-Burman Languages. The Tibetan col- 
lection of printed books includes a fine xylo- 
graph copy of the Narthang edition (1731) of 
the Tanjur. There is also a manuscript copy of 
the Kanjur, elegantly written in 106 volumes. 
Several Tibetan manuscripts of early date 
were incorporated in the collection in 1902. 
Among these were the fragments of a pdthi 
which proved to be the earliest Tibetan ver- 
sion of the Salistamba sitra. 

There are many Burmese nissaya works, 
and two of the parapaik manuscripts bear 
scenes from the court of King Mindon 
(1852-78) and the classical drama. 


Tai. There is an old Siamese translation of 
the Patimokkha, and a lavishly coloured and 
illustrated manual of divination in parapaik 
form was acquired in 1957. 
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Indonesian Languages. The manuscripts are 
fairly numerous, but none are of any great age 
except for a fragment of palm-leaf with a 
Kawi inscription, and a letter from a Javanese 
prince written on a thin sheet of gold. An im- 
portant branch of Old Javanese literature is 
represented by versions of the Sanskrit law 
book, the Mdénava Sastra, and the Ramayana, 
both of eighteenth century date. 

The small collection of Batak manuscripts 
of the usual magical content was described by 
Dr. Voorhoeve of Leiden in 1950-52. 


CENTRAL AsIA 


The British Museum is indebted to the 
work of Sir Aurel Stein (1862-1943) for its 
unique collection of manuscripts in Central 
Asian languages. In three expeditions, 1g00- 
1gor, 1906-8, and 1913-16, his discoveries 
have added an immense amount to our knowl- 
edge. Of his finds, all those documents in the 
Chinese, Sogdian, and Old Turkish languages 
went to the British Museum, while all the 
manuscripts in Khotanese, Kuchean, and Ti- 
betan went to the India Office Library. Those 
Sanskrit documents which were written in 
Kharosthi script, however, went to the British 
Museum. The Department was already in pos- 
session of further Kharosthi inscriptions on 
wooden tallies written in various kinds of 
Prakrit. A few more are written on leather, 
and there is a striped silken temple banner in- 
scribed with Prakrit prayers for the welfare of 
the pious donors and their households. 


Sogdian. Until about fifty years ago, it was 
thought that all records in the Sogdian lan- 
guage had perished. One of the most outstand- 
ing achievements of the Stein explorations was 
the rediscovery of this once widespread Iranian 
language. In 1907 nine Sogdian letters, found 
in a more or less damaged condition in a 
watchtower of the Great Wall of China, proved 
to be part of the postbag of a Sogdian trading 
post in Western China, probably at Liang- 
chou-fu. These, the oldest Sogdian documents 
which have survived, deal mostly with family 
and business affairs, and there are many com- 
plaints about the difficulties of getting the 
mails through. One letter reports the recent 
destruction of the Chinese capital Lo-yang, to 
which may be assigned a definite date—June, 
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A.D. 313. The proper names found in this cor- 
respondence reveal that the writers were still 
Zoroastrians at this period. Later, Buddhism 
made progress among the Sogdians, and some 
Buddhist texts are known only from Sogdian 
manuscripts in the British Museum collection. 
One of these bears a colophon to the effect that 
the text was translated from the Chinese in the 
sixteenth year of K‘ai-yiian (728), the other 
texts of this category probably being from this 
period. The only example of Sogdian Jbelles- 
lettres in the collection is the fragment of a 
story about the famous Iranian hero Rustam, 
which is, however, not to be found in the 
Shah-ndmeh of Firdausi. The latest in date of 
the Sogdian manuscripts are two letters of 
eighth to ninth century date in a script which 
is wellnigh undecipherable, except for several 
Turkish proper names. 


Old Turkish. There is very rare and precious 
material in the Department. Very few runic 
(K6k Turkish) manuscripts are known to 
exist outside the British Museum, and the 
longest and best preserved document in the 
Manichaean script is here. All the runic manu- 
scripts appear to be in the Tiirkii dialect of the 
stone inscriptions found in Mongolia and 
Southern Siberia. The earliest of our runic 
manuscripts is part of a return for receipts 
into the quartermaster’s store for weapons and 
armour, and their issue to people with Turk- 
ish names and Turkish or Chinese titles. This 
document, which has been broken into three 
fragments, was found at the fort of Miran, and 
is almost certainly to be dated before 770. Writ- 
ten on the back of a Tibetan document is a 
letter reporting the arrival of a party of thirty 
“famous and distinguished persons,” some with 
Turkish names and Chinese titles, at some 
place not mentioned on a certain date, saying 
that they were being provided with one sheep 
and two barrels of beer per diem. It is signed 
in a self-deprecatory manner by a certain 
Baghatur Chigshi. The finest runic manuscript 
in the collection from the calligraphic point of 
view is a number of fragments from a collec- 
tion of proverbs, but a fortune-telling manual 
is of more importance and interest. This small 
manuscript, in Western codex form, is to be 
used with three dice or knucklebones. At each 
throw the spots which turn up are to be com- 
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pared with a key in the text underneath which 
may be found: the prognostication. Each of 
these ends with the statement that the omen is 
good, very good, bad, or very bad. This manu- 
script was copied for a Turkish lay member of 
a Manichaean congregation by a monk with 
the Indian name of Burwaguru, residing in 
the monastery at Tayguntan. 

The document in the Manichaean script re- 
ferred to above is an almost complete copy of 
the Manichaean Confession of Sins called 
Khawastanéft. It is in a slightly different dia- 
lect from Tiirkii, and is not only valuable 
from the linguistic point of view but also for 
the light thrown on the practices of the 
Manichaean religion. 

Most of the Old Turkish manuscripts here 
are in the Uighur alphabet, which was in use 
in Chinese Turkestan from the eighth to the 
late seventeenth century. The dialect in which 
our manuscripts are written differs slightly 
from both the Tiirkii and the language of the 
Manichaean texts. The oldest Uighur docu- 
ment in our collection forms the greater part 
of a Buddhist sétra called Sekiz Yiukmek, of 
which no original in Sanskrit is known. It is 
written in a fine calligraphic hand. Next, in 
chronological order, comes the long AbdAi- 
dharmakosa text, written in a perplexing Turco- 
Chinese jargon some time during the eleventh 
or twelfth century. The subject is as abstruse 
as the style in which it is written. 

Of the fourteenth century are a contract for 
the sale of land, and a small manuscript con- 
sisting of extracts from Tibetan works of Tan- 
tric content made up into a manual for a 
Mongol governor named Asuday Oghul. The 
colophon bears a date in a Chinese reign name 
(Chih-cheng) which corresponds to 1350. 

The Uighur alphabet entered upon a new 
lease of life when it was adopted in the 
twelfth century to write the Mongol language. 
Of this Neo-Uighur alphabet (which cannot 
be described as an improvement on the Uighur 
script in its heyday, both on aesthetic and prac- 
tical grounds) we have two examples. One of 
these is an illuminated collection of poems and 
ethico-religious works, copied for a Turkish 
princeling of Yezd in 1431-32, and the other 
is the colophon of a Persian manuscript dated 
1457-58, by which time the newer literary lan- 
guage of Chaghatay had spread over all the 
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lands where the Old Turkish dialects had 


formerly predominated. 

The Department’s collection of books in 
modern Central Asian Turkic languages has 
increased rapidly in recent years, and it is to 
be hoped that, despite typographical difficul- 
ties, a catalogue will be printed at some future 
date. 


Mongol. The collection is chiefly Buddhist, 
consisting of about sixty Peking xylographs, 
published in the late seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries. 

Among the few manuscripts are a four- 
teenth-century list of Chinese homophones 
with AP‘ags-pa headings, known as the 
Meng-ku tzu-yiin, and a trilingual “dictionary” 
of c. 1700 in Manchu, Chinese, and Kalmyk. 


Manchu. The 120 works in Manchu have been 
fully described by Professor W. Simon. Besides 
the classics and the edicts, rescripts and patents 
of the Ch‘ing dynasty, there is some fiction, in- 
cluding a Chin-p‘ing-mei. There are twenty- 
five manuscripts, some of which come from 


the library of J. Klaproth. 


Hsi-hsia. The fragmentary records of the Tan- 
gut state of Hsi-hsia preserved in the Museum 
amount to about 1,500 items, perhaps 40 per 
cent printed, the remainder manuscript, both 
monastic hand and cursive. Much work re- 
mains to be done in mounting and cataloguing, 
but attention may be drawn to two fragments 
of Chapter VII of the dictionary Yin-t'ung. 
This is a different edition from the one copied 
by Lo Fu-ch‘eng in Leningrad. 


CHINESE 


The Chinese collection in the British Mu- 
seum was formed from works in the Old 
Royal and Harleian collections, supplemented 
by considerable purchases made in the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century and the be- 
ginning of the twentieth century. Since then 
books have been acquired, chiefly by purchase, 
but also by donation. In 1854 M. Auguste 
Prévost drew up a catalogue of the 198 Chinese 
“Manuscripts” in the British Museum. They 
include a Harmony of the Gospels, copied in 
1737 from a Roman Catholic version that has 
not been traced, which Robert Morrison in- 
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corporated into his Chinese translation of the 
Bible. The Earl of Aberdeen, as Secretary of 
State, presented to the Museum 84 manuscripts 
which had formed part of Morrison’s library. 
These include official and military documents, 
and a series of maps, plans, and charts. Other 
manuscripts and books are described as having 
been purchased at Klaproth’s sale. 

Of the fourteen works printed before 1500, 
the earliest is a blockprinted roll dating from 
975, which was discovered at Hang-chou in 
1924. The “original palace edition” of Hsi 
tzu-chih t'ung-chien is dated 1476, and there is 
a Kuang-yiin with manuscript notes by Sun 
Hsing-yen. Five Taoist philosophers are repre- 
sented in a uniform Yuan edition. One of the 
Sung Buddhist works, recently purchased 
from the United States, has its original wrap- 
per. In addition there are nineteen printed 
documents from Tun-huang, described in 
Giles’s Catalogue. About 150 works in the col- 
lection were published between 1500 and 1644, 
ranging from the Ta-ming hui-tien to a k‘uai- 
shu collection of anecdotes. After 1644 the col- 
lection is representative of all fields of Chinese 
culture, with 1,500 works published in the 
first 150 years of the Ch‘ing dynasty. Jesuit 
works in Chinese which were in the Museum 
in 1770 formed the nucleus of the section on 
Christian religion, which is a source for study 
of dialects as well as for the history of Chris- 
tianity in China. 

A number of rare and interesting works en- 
tered the Museum about 1913, presented by 
Mrs. Selby, and bought of S. Steele, W. P. 
Yetts, H. J. Allen, Mrs. Florence Bushell, A. C. 
Moule, and Dr. E. Denison Ross. Two fang- 
chih were “specially printed for the Rev. A. C. 
Moule by order of the Prefect of T‘ai-an.” For 
a description of other Shantung fang-chih see 
British Museum Quarterly, 1937-38, p. 45- 
One of the many donations from the Far East 
came from K‘ang Yu-wei, who inscribed nine 
works for the British Museum. 

The scholarly works of the first half of the 
twentieth century amount to perhaps one thou- 
sand, apart from large collections, such as 
Ssu-pu ts‘ung-k‘an, Tao-tsang, Ta-Ch‘ing 
shih-lu, and Ts‘ung-shu chi-ch‘eng (2,400 vol- 
umes). 

The catalogues of 1877 and 1903 describe 
approximately 5,000 titles, many of which are 
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items in ts‘ung-shu. Works acquired up to 
1931 are listed by title and subject in a type- 
script index kept in the Oriental Students’ 
Room, and there are full entries in the Wade- 
Giles romanization for all works acquired 
since 1904. The late Dr. Giles wrote a card 
index of the Chinese collection, which gives 
title and press-mark for about 12,000 items, 
many of them in ts‘ung-shu. 

An important part of the collection is the 
copyright material from Hong Kong, Singa- 
pore, and Malaya. Newspapers are largest in 
bulk, followed by periodicals, translations, nov- 
els and stories, school textbooks, and com- 
mercial publications. 

The outstanding Chinese manuscript col- 
lection in the Museum is the Buddhist library 
purchased by Sir Aurel Stein at Tun-huang in 
Kansu. The late Dr. Lionel Giles compiled a 
descriptive catalogue of 7,000 items under 8,000 
headings, which was published in 1957. Among 
the rich and varied archaeological discoveries 
of the three Stein expeditions were wood and 
paper fragments dating from Han _ times, 
which are described in Chavannes’ Documents 
chinois (1913), and Maspero’s Les documents 
chinois de la troisitme expedition (1953). 
Other manuscripts in the Museum are a Sung 
copy of the beginning of Chuang-tzu, calli- 
graphy of Mi Fu and Su Shih, an autograph 
book of Ch‘ien-lung, and eighteen volumes of 
the Yung-lo ta-tien, supplemented by nine 
manuscript copies of volumes in Peking Na- 
tional Library which were made for the Mu- 
seum in the 1930's. Among the remaining 
manuscripts are many maps, drawings, and 
official documents, some of the T“ai-p‘ing T‘ien- 
kuo. A collection of 506 oracle bones was pur- 
chased in 1930. 


Korean 


The small collection of Korean works in the 
Museum is interesting for its fifty early edi- 
tions, thirteen of them printed with movable 
types. They form about a quarter of the total. 
The classics and historical works are much in 
evidence, but some novels in hangil were pur- 
chased with the Steele collection in 1913. 

The most important manuscript, the Tong- 
guk munhon pigo in 111 volumes, is a copy of 
a greatly enlarged edition of the encyclopedic 
work of 1770 thought to have been made about 
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1840. There are several early atlases of Korea. 

The modern books were obtained recently 
in exchange from the National Library of the 
Republic of Korea. One journal, nmin Cho- 
son, is donated by National Central Library, 
Pyongyang. 


JAPANESE 


The first Japanese books to reach the Mu- 
seum, and possibly the first ever seen in Eng- 
land, were those which the Dutch traveller 
Engelbert Kaempfer brought back from Japan 
in 1693. After Kaempfer’s death they were 
bought from his widow by Sir Hans Sloane, 
whose library forms one of the foundation 
collections of the British Museum. A few illus- 
trated works of botany and zoology from the 
collection of Sir Joseph Banks followed in the 
eighteenth century, but it was not until 1868 
that the Museum acquired Japanese books in 
any quantity. In that year 1,088 works in 
3,441 volumes were purchased from Alexander 
von Siebold. From then on the size of the 
collection steadily increased by purchase and 
donation, until by 1898 it comprised more 
than 5,000 volumes and Sir Robert Douglas 
issued his first printed catalogue. In this are 
recorded the early printed books sold and pre- 
sented to the Museum by Sir Ernest Satow, the 
valuable illustrated books collected by William 
Anderson, and a large number of Tokugawa 
and early Meiji editions. A second printed 
catalogue followed in 1904, containing many 
more art books from the collection of William 
Anderson. For the next fifty years the Museum 
had no Japanese expert on its staff, and very 
few books were acquired. A determined drive 
is now under way to make good this deficiency 
and to build up a basic collection of standard 
works in the humanities and the social sci- 
ences. Many years will be needed to see the 
completion of this programme, but already the 
Museum has a useful working library, includ- 
ing all the standard books of reference. 

Meanwhile, the strength of the library still 
lies in its specimens of early printing and its 
extensive collection of works published in the 
Tokugawa and Meiji periods. Earliest of all 
are five of the small Buddhist charms printed 
by order of the Empress Shétoku before a.p. 
770. The text is Sanskrit, transcribed in Chi- 
nese characters. These dharani are remarkably 
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well preserved; the printing, though crude, is 
clearly legible. The Museum has no examples 
of Heian printing, but has a reasonably good 
collection of Buddhist texts and Chinese classi- 
cal works printed in the Kamakura and Muro- 
machi periods. Among these are a Jodo Bud- 
dhist work of 1239, a copy of the Wang-sheng 
shih-yin dated 1248, and the celebrated Shohei 
edition of the Confucian Analects printed in 
1364. 

The birth of movable-type printing in Japan 
is of special interest and importance. Fostered 
by the Buddhist monasteries and by patrons 
such as Ieyasu, typography flourished briefly 
between 1592 and 1640. The Museum is for- 
tunate in possessing some fifty works printed 
with wooden or metal movable type during 
this period, some of them not listed in Kawase 
Kazuma’s Kokatsuyji-ban no kenkya. Unques- 
tionably the finest of these are the Imperial 
editions of Nihon shoki, jindai no maki, and 
the Four Books (Ssu-shu), printed by com- 
mand of the Emperor Go-Yézei. These are 
closely followed in quality by the impressive 
Fushimi editions of K‘ung-tzu chia-yii, Chen- 
kuan cheng-yao, and other Chinese works 
printed under the patronage of Tokugawa 
leyasu. 

Works in Japanese, Latin, and Portuguese 
printed with movable type at the Jesuit Mis- 
sion Press at Amakusa and Nagasaki are well 
represented in the collection. There is a unique 
copy of the Heike monogatari in a romanised 
spelling devised by the Portuguese mission- 
aries; this is bound up with a Japanese transla- 
tion of Aesop’s Fables and a romanised version 
of the Kinkushd, all printed at Amakusa in 
1592 and 1593- There is a copy of the Raku- 
yosha printed in 1598 and a Japanese-Portu- 
guese dictionary, both products of Jesuit in- 
dustry and scholarship. The Museum has also 
several fine examples of Saga-bon, printed at 
the private press of Hon’ami Kéetsu and 
Suminokura Soan, including the first illus- 
trated Ise monogatari of 1608, eleven volumes 
of KGetsu’s luxury edition of ydkyoku texts, 
and a handsome folio volume illustrating the 
Thirty-six Poets. The Department is currently 
adding to its collection of seventeenth-century 
editions, which now amounts to several hun- 
dreds, and is paying particular attention to il- 
lustrated novels. 
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During the late nineteenth century and up 
to the time of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, 
Japanese art enjoyed a special vogue in this 
country. This taste is reflected in the Museum’s 
collections, which are strong in illustrated 
Tokugawa novels and in books of pure il- 
lustration, coloured and monochrome, by art- 
ists such as Bunché, Korin, Soken, Kanydsai, 
and Bumps. These books are shared between 
the Departments of Oriental Printed Books 
and Manuscripts and of Oriental Antiquities; 
it is hoped eventually to publish a printed 
catalogue covering the holdings of both De- 
partments. 

An interesting feature of the collection, 
which has attracted but little attention so far, 
is the great variety of works published in the 
Meiji era. In many of these the growiny in- 
fluence of Western science and !'terature is 
clearly seen. It would be interesting t) know 
to what extent this type of literature is still 
preserved in Japanese libraries. 

Japanese manuscripts in the Museum are 
not particularly noteworthy. There are 257 in 
all, but few of these are older than the eight- 
eenth century. Perhaps the most interesting 
is a group of diaries and accounts of travel in 
foreign countries by early Japanese visitors to 
Russia, Europe, and America, as well as travel- 
lers’ tales of Ezo (Hokkaido). Some of these 
are attractively illustrated and would repay 
further study. Artistically, the finest manu- 
script in the Department is a series of scenes 
from the Tale of Genji, executed in Yamato 
style in brilliant colours. 

The total collection of Japanese printed 
books now numbers about 15,000 volumes. 
The size is modest, but it should be noted 
that most of the stock has been bound in 
Western style, and one “volume” as counted 
above may contain as many as ten or a dozen 
maki. Catalogues arranged by author, title, 
and subject are maintained in the Department, 
and the modern books are shelved by a modi- 
fied form of the Nippon Decimal Classifica- 
tion. 


The current policy of the Department of 
Oriental Printed Books and Manuscripts is to 
acquire, within the limits of its budget, a 
representative selection of modern scholarly 
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works in Oriental languages on all subjects 
except pure science and technology, as well as 
building up its traditional collections of anti- 
quarian books and manuscripts whenever op- 
portunity offers. This aim is being pursued 
by a staff of six language specialists, soon to be 
increased to eight. The continued publication 
of printed catalogues in book form enables the 
Museum to serve a wider public than it could 
otherwise reach. Two catalogues, of Hindi 
Printed Books and of Chinese Manuscripts 
from Tun-huang, were published within the 
last year; they will shortly be followed by cata- 
logues of Arabic, Syriac, and Panjabi Printed 
Books. 

The Museum welcomes scholars from all 
countries to its Oriental Students’ Room, where 
a good collection of reference books in all Ori- 
ental languages is placed on the open shelves 
at the disposal of readers, and the whole re- 
sources of the Department are available on de- 
mand. This, of course, is possible only for 
visitors to London. For scholars overseas the 
Museum maintains a photographic service 
which is able to supply prints and negatives, 
photostats and microfilms to all parts of the 
world. 

One final aspect of the work of the Depart- 
ment, which emphasises its role as a part of 
the National Museum, is the display of some 
of its finest treasures on permanent exhibition 
in the King’s Library. Special exhibitions on 
a small scale illustrating subjects of interest in 
Oriental bibliography are also mounted from 
time to time. 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF MANUSCRIPTS 


(1) Stein Collection: 9,361 mss—(A number of 
fragments mounted under one sheet of glass are 
enumerated as one item.) 


Single Languages Bilingual Texts 


Brahmi 1 UVighur-Chinese 8 
Chinese 8,901 Chinese-Uighur 6 
Kharosthi 331 Kok Turkish-Chinese 1 
Koék Turkish 4 Sogdian-Chinese 8 
Prakrit 1 Chinese-Khotanese 1 
Sanskrit 4 Sanskrit-Sogdian 1 
Sogdian 31 Chinese-Brahmi 1 
Tibetan 10 Uighur-Brahmi 1 
Uighur 44 Sanskrit-Chinese 1 

Uighur-Kék Turkish 1 

Sogdian-Chinese 1 

Chinese-Tibetan 4 
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(2) Nevill Collection: 2,227 mss. 


Single Languages 


Burmese 1 
Pali 134 
Sanskrit 15 
Sinhalese 1,625 
Tamil 8 
Telugu 2 


(3) Other Manuscript Collections. 


Texts in more than 
one Language 
Pali-Sanskrit-Sinhalese 1 
Pali-Sinhalese 309 
Sanskrit-Pali 1 
Sanskrit-Pali-Sinhalese 1 

Sanskrit-Pali- 
Sinhalese-Tamil 2 

Sanskrit-Sinhalese 119 

Sanskrit-Sinhalese- 


Tamil 6 
Sanskrit-Tamil l 
Sinhalese-Pali 2 


(In this sum- 


mary all works bound together are counted as 
one manuscript and likewise all works under 
one Oriental number. The larger figures are 


only approximate.) 


(a) Indo-Aryan 


Bengali and 
Assamese 41 
Gujarati 52 


Hindi and Panjabi 126 
Kashmiri 6 


Konkani 3 
Marathi 77 
Nepali 8 
Oriya 22 
Pali 400 
Prakrit 132 
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Sanskrit 800 
Sindhi 11 
Sinhalese 235 


(b) Iranian 


Avestan 16 
Pahlavi 10 
Saka (Khotanese) 10 


(c) Dravidian 


Brahui 1 
Kannada 13 
Malayalam 19 
Tamil 83 
Telugu 27 


(d) Tibeto-Burman 


Bhutanese 1 
Burmese 17 
Lolo 35 
Manipuri 3 
Moso (Nakhi) 94 
Nervari 7 
Tibetan 141 
(e) Karen 

Taungthu 1 


(f) Tai 
Laos 
Shan 
Siamese 


(g) Mon-Khmer 


Cambodian 
Peguan 
Salung 


(h) Vietnamese 


(i) Indonesian 
Batak 

Bugis 
Formosan 
Malay 

Javanese 
Sundanese 


(j) Chinese 
(k) Japanese 
(1) Korean 

(m) Mongol 
(n) Manchu 


10 
16 
25 











for the first time- 


A SYSTEMATIC AND EXHAUSTIVE ECONOMIC ANALYSIS 
OF THE FIRST CHINESE FIVE YEAR PLAN 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF 
COMMUNIST CHINA 


AN APPRAISAL OF THE FIRST FIVE YEARS OF INDUSTRIALIZATION 
by CHOH-MING LI 


This volume presents the fullest and most complete collection of economic informa- 
tion in print on Communist China. Little accurate knowledge exists outside China 
of the result of the Plan. Mr. Li tests the internal consistency of the official Piep- 
ing figures, and concludes that they are generally reliable. Among the original 
contributions of the study are estimates of the growth rate of agriculture, of the 
net national product (by origin) from 1952 to 1957, of net capital formation (by 
categories) during the same period, of the amount of Soviet aid since 1950, of the 
major items in the balance of international payments from 1952 to 1957, of the 


volume of note circulation from 1949 to 1957, and of the changing level of con- 
sumption since 1952. 


This is the first book to make possible a sound understanding of the economic 


patterns being established by the Communist regime in its attempt to carry through 
its program. 272 pages, 84 tables, $7.50 


ANOTHER FUNDAMENTAL CONTRIBUTION TO OUR 
UNDERSTANDING OF COMMUNISM 


COMMUNISM IN INDIA 


by GENE D. OVERSTREET 
and MARSHALL WINDMILLER 


Chis is a dispassionate account of the Communist Party of India in both its inter- 
national and domestic aspects, heavily documented from new sources, both Com- 
munist and Indian. It describes the development of Communism in India from 
1920 to the present, the problems the Party encountered and how it tried to sur- 
mount them; it examines the structure of the Party, its front organizations, its 
role in Parliament, its treatment of the problem posed by Indian cultural diversity, 
and the challenge presented to its ideology by the ideas of Mahatma Gandhi. 


A book that bids to become the definitive work on a topic of enormous impor- 
tance. 540 pages, $10.00 


order from your bookstore or 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS 
Berkeley 4, California 











OSVALD SIREN’S 





CHINESE PAINTING 


LEADING MASTERS AND PRINCIPLES 


Part II—The Later Centuries 


The eagerly awaited second part of this monumental work describes and 
analyzes the works of the leading artists from the Yiian period through the 
end of the Ch‘ien-lung reign. 2 full-color, 12 halftone, and 459 collotype plates. 
Volume IV: The Yiian and Early Ming Masters. Volume V: The Later Ming 
and Leading Ch'ing Masters. Volume VI: The Collotype Plates. Volume VII: 
Annotated List of Paintings of the Yiian, Ming, and Ch‘ing Periods. 


Part I—The First Millennium 


These three volumes, covering the artists from the Han Dynasty through the 
Sung period, are lavishly illustrated with 2 full-color, 37 halftone, and 338 
collotype plates. “. . . for a long time to come will remain the ground upon 
which all future scholars will have to build.’”—Monumenta Serica. Volume I: 
Early Chinese Painting. Volume II: The Sung Period. Volume II: The 
Collotype Plates. 

Part I: $105—not sold independently of Part II. Part Il: $105—may 
be purchased independently for a limited time only. Each volume 








bound in red buckram, individually boxed. 8% x 11. 
THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY ° 15 East 26th St., New York 10 








The 
DEFINITIVE 
dictionaries 
for schoiars, 
statesmen, 
business men 


and students 








New revised and enlarged editions of the famous 


RUSSIAN-ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY 


Compiled by A. I. Smirnitsky 
50,000 entries 


ENGLISH-RUSSIAN 
DICTIONARY 


Compiled by Prof. V. K. Miiller 
60,000 entries 


These dictionaries are used by the U.N. and are accepted as 
standard in both Russia and the United States. Both books use 
modern orthography throughout and include full basic vocabu- 
laries embracing science, politics, literature, industry and tech- 


nolagy. Each $9.75 
Revised Edition 
A NEW RUSSIAN GRAMMAR 
by Anna H. Semeonoff $3.75 


at all bookstores or 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY e 300 Fourth Avenue, New York 10 











THE ANNALS 2Bhiisicctinad Social Science” 


A bi-monthly journal devoted to the discussion of social, political and economic prob- 
lems. Presents recent issues on Asian affairs. 





Contemporary China and the Chinese, January 1959 
Special Editor, HOWARD L. BOORMAN, Director of Research 
Project on Men and Politics in Modern China, Columbia University 


Background e Communist China e Non-Continental China 


Asia and Future World Leadership, July 1958 


Special Editor, JAMES C. CHARLESWORTH, President, 
American Academy of Political and Social Science 


Social and Economic Factors e Political and Intellectual Factors e Asia and the West 
Current Nationalism e Military Factors: East and West 
Conditions Making for Future World Leadership 


For full information write to: 


The American Academy of Political and Social Science Single Copies: 
3937 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania 


$2.00 non-members 
$1.50 members 











THE 
AMERICAN 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 
REVIEW 


The Review is the official journal of The American Political Science Association 
(founded in 1903) and the foremost scholarly journal covering government, poli- 
tics, and international affairs. It includes comprehensive symposia and individual 
articles on political parties, political theory, American government, public ad- 
ministration, public law, and comparative government. In addition there is an 
extensive book review section and comprehensive bibliographies covering books 
and articles in all fields of political science. 


Yearly subscription (four issues) —$10.00 domestic 


$11.00 foreign 


(Includes membership in The American Political Science Association) 























Books in the Harvard East Asian Studies 


CHINA’S EARLY INDUSTRIALIZATION 
Sheng Hsuan-huai and Mandarin Enterprise (1844-1916) 
By ALBERT FEUERWERKER 
Now available 
INTELLECTUAL TRENDS IN CH’ING PERIOD 
Ch’ing-Tai hsiieh-shu kai-lun 
By LIANG CH’I-CH-AO 
Translated and edited by IMMANUEL C. Y. HSU 
Coming in June Tentative price $4.50 
WANG AN-SHIH AND THE NEW POLICY ERA 
By JAMES T, C. LIU 


Publication to be announced 


THE MAY FOURTH MOVEMENT 
By CHOW TSE-TSUNG 


Publication to be announced 


Books in the Chinese Economic 


and Political Studies 


AGRARIAN POLICIES OF MAINLAND CHINA 


A Documentary Study (1949-1956) 
By CHAO KUO-CHUN 
Paper covers, Multilith 


THE GRAIN TRIBUTE SYSTEM OF CHINA (1845-1911) 
By H. C. HINTON 


Paper covers, Multilith 


THE KAIPING MINES (1877-1912) 


By E. C. CARLSON 
Paper covers, Multilith 


RANDOM NOTES ON RED CHINA, 1936-1945 
By E. SNOW 
Paper covers, Multilith 


THE SINGLE-WHIP METHOD OF TAXATION IN CHINA 
By LIANG FANG-CHUNG. Translated by WANG YU-CH’UAN 
Paper covers, Multilith 
THE ORIGIN OF LIKIN 
By EDWIN GEORGE BEAL, JR. 
Paper covers, Multilith $3.00 
ECONOMIC PLANNING AND ORGANIZATION IN MAINLAND CHINA 
A Documentary Study (1949-1957) 
By CHAO KUO-CHUN 


Two volumes, Paper covers, Multilith 
Publication to be announced 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 
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China’s Early Industrialization 


SHENG HSUAN-HUAI AND MANDARIN ENTERPRISE (1844-1916) 


By ALBERT FEUERWERKER. The system of “official supervision and mer- 
chant management” which set the economic pattern for nineteenth-century China 
was a compromise between the urgent need for modernization and the conserva- 
tism of traditional Chinese society. By centering his book upon the career of the 
outstanding promoter, Sheng Hsuan-huai, the author clearly illustrates the rea- 
sons why China’s policy failed. $6.50 


Social Forces in Southeast Asia 


By CORA DU BOIS. A readable introduction for non-specialists into the factors 
that have shaped, and continue to shape, events in Southeast Asia. First pub- 
lished in 1949, this brief sociological survey has proved astonishingly accurate in 
its predictions, and is being reprinted to meet a continuing demand. New preface 


by the author. $2.50 


The Saundaryalahari 


Translated, with an introduction by W. Norman Brown. Ascribed to the great 


eighth century philosopher Shankara, this major text of Shakta Hinduism em- 
phasizes the worship of the feminine principle as the deminant force in the uni- 
verse. A religious lyric in one hundred stanzas, it illustrates many of the dogmas 
of Shakta worship concerning the structure of the cosmos. Many paintings are 
reproduced in color and black and white. $7.50 


Through your bookseller, or from 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
79 Garden Street, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 
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THE TAIHEIKI 
A Chronicle of Medieval Japan 


Translated with an Introduction and Notes 
by Helen Craig McCullough 


This celebrated literary classic, important chapters of which are here translated 
into English for the first time, has delighted generations of Japanese. In its 
pages the Western reader will find a vivid contemporary description of the 
fourteenth-century intrigues and battles that led to the destruction of the HGjé 
family and made it possible for the Emperor Go-Daigo (1288-1339), one of 
Japan’s most remarkable sovereigns, to reassert the power of the throne. 


Illustrated. $7.50 


THE LITERARY MIND AND THE 
CARVING OF DRAGONS BY LIU HSIEH 


A Study of Thought and Pattern 


in Chinese Literature 


Translated with an Introduction and Notes 
by Vincent Yu-chung Shih 


Liu Hsieh produced the Wen Hsin Tiao Lung about 500 A.D. In it he pre- 
sented the principles of literary composition, reflecting the main trends of 
literary thinking in ancient China from earliest times to his own day. This 
classic work goes beyond literary criticism to become a philosophy of art. 
Professor Shih’s smooth and clear translation ably introduces an outstanding 
figure in Oriental thought to the Western reader. $5.00 





* COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
2960 Broadway, New York 27, New York 

















CONQUEST OF VIOLENCE 


The Gandhian Philosophy of Conflict 


By JOAN V. BONDURANT 


Here is an exciting study of Gandhi's technique of nonviolence, which he called 
satyagraha, and described as a “movement intended to replace methods of violence, 
based entirely upon truth.” The distinguishing characteristics of the Gandhian tech- 
nique, the relevance of continuing experiments in its refinement, and the far-reaching 
implications of satyagraha are explored here in terms familiar to the West. This is a 
book for those who are concerned with the fundamental problems of human conflict. 
It is a book for those who would understand more of the dynamics of Gandhian leader- 
ship in India. But beyond this, Conquest of Violence is intended to stimulate further 
experiments with techniques for the constructive conduct of conflict. $5.00 


Order from your bookstore, or 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Princeton, New Jersey 

















MONOGRAPHS OF THE ASSOCIATION FOR ASIAN STUDIES 
L. Carrington Goodrich, Editor 
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I. MONEY ECONOMY IN MEDIEVAL JAPAN 
A study in the use of coins, by Delmer M. Brown. 1951. viii, 128 pp. Bibliography. 
Cloth $2.50 
II. cHtna’s MANAGEMENT OF THE AMERICAN BARBARIANS 
A study of Sino-American relations, 1841-1861, with documents, by Earl Swisher. 
1951. xxi, 844 pp. Glossary, bibliography. Cloth $7.50 
II]. LEADERSHIP AND POWER IN THE CHINESE COMMUNITY OF THAILAND 


By G. William Skinner. 1958. xvii, 363 pp., 9 charts. Cloth $6.50 


IV. siaM UNDER RAMA 111, 1824-1851 
By Walter F. Vella. 1957. viii, 180 pp., 2 illustrations, 4 maps, appendix, bibliog- 
raphy, index. Cloth $5.00 
V. THE RISE OF THE MERCHANT CLASS IN TOKUGAWA JAPAN, 1600-1868 


An introductory survey, by Charles David Sheldon. 1958. ix, 200 pp. Glossary, bib- 
liography, index. Cloth $5.00 


VI. CHINESE SECRET SOCIETIES IN MALAYA 


A survey of the Triad Society from 1800 to 1900, by L. F. Comber, B.A., F.R.AS. 
1959. appr. 350 pp., 14 illustrations, 1 map in color, 5 maps, bibliography, index. To 
be published early 1959. In press. 

VII. THE TRADITIONAL CHINESE CLAN RULES 

By Hui-chen Wang Liu. 1959. appr. 272 pp., 1 illustration, bibliography. To be 

published early 1959. [n press. 


VIII. a COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS OF THE JAJMANI SYSTEM 


By Thomas O. Beidelman. 1959. appr. 100 pp. To be published in the Spring. In 
press. 
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Distributed by 
J. J. AUGUSTIN PUBLISHER, LOCUST VALLEY, NEW YORK 

















